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EARLY TRADE RELATIONS BETWEEN DENMARK AND SIAM 


His Highness Prince Dhani Nivat and Major Erik Seidenfaden 


While the history of the trade relations between Siam and the 
Portuguese, Dutch, English and French during the 16th and 17 th 
centuries is more or less well-known to those interested in Siamese 
history, it is not so well-known that Denmark in the beginning of the 
17th century also made a bid for a share in the commerce with 
Siam. As a matter of fact the trade relations between the Danish 
colonies on the East coast of India and the Siamese provinces on the 
Bay of Bengal, which commenced in 1620, were kept up for a very 
long time. 

Denmark was governed in the beginning of the 17th century by 
King Christian IY (1588-1648) an energetic and well-informed 
monarch who, like so many of his contemporaries, saw in mercantilism 
a means whereby to enrich his country and himself. He therefore 
favoured lively trade relations with overseas lands, and, due to his 
encouragement, there was founded in 1616 in Copenhagen the Danish 
East India Company (Dansk Ostindisk Kompagni ) which, with 
intervals, and under changing names, practically lasted for more than 
two hundred years until it was finally dissolved in 1843. 

This trading company was founded on the proposal of two Dutch- 
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In 1617 the Dutchman, Marcelin de Boshouwer, who was In the 
service of the so-called Emperor of Ceylon, arrived in Denmark in 
order to obtain the Danish King's assistance against the enemies of 
Ceylon. It was therefore decided to join political aims to those 
of commerce and a small fleet was fitted out and sent to Ceylon under 
the command of Ove Gjedde, later Admiral of the Realm. This man, 
though quite a young person of only twenty-four years of age, proved 
himself to be the right man in the right place under the most difficult 
circumstances. 

The fleet consisted of two men-of-war, the Mefanten and the 
David, two merchant vessels, Kristian and Kj 0 benhavn , besides a 
small Dutch ship loaded with provisions for the fleet. The fleet 
weighed anchor and left Copenhagen on the 14th November 1618. 
A yacht named 0resmid, commanded by the Dutchman, Roland 
Crappe, of whom we shall hear more anon, preceded the fleet as a 
kind of scout. 




iii 



After the long and perilous voyage of those days the fleet finally 
arrived at Ceylon where the so-called Emperor or King of Kandy 
had promised certain pieces of territory to Denmark. It became 
soon clear, however, that the Danes were not wanted in this Island, 
and Admiral Gjedde had to give up all further efforts at treaty 
making. The enterprising Captain Crappe had meanwhile not been 
idle but had gone on to the coast of Coromandel and started negotia- 
tions with the Naik or Raja of Tanjore for the cession of a port to the 
Danish trading concern. On the 9th September 1620, Gjedde arrived 
at the small port of Tranquebar, and after a meeting with the Naik 
the Danes obtained the port of Tranquebar and a small piece of sur- 
rounding country. Here the walled brick fortress, Dansborg, was 
constructed, which can still be seen to-day. Captain Crappe was 
appointed the first Danish governor of Tranquebar, after which 
Admiral Gjedde returned with his squadron to Denmark, 

Tranquebar became the headquarters for the subsequent Danish 
colonial activities. The so-called Lodge of Serampore, with Frederiks- 
nagor on the Hoogli, was added to the Danish colonies. So was the 
archipelago of the Nicobars consisting of seven large and thirteen 
lesser islands. 

It is not, however, the aim of this paper to relate the history of 
the Danish Indian colonies. Suffice it to say that a short-sighted 
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government in Denmark gave up most of the Danish possessions over 
the seas by the middle of the last century. Tranquebar was thus 
sold in February 1845 to the British East India Company for 
£ 125,000 ; the colony on the Gold Coast, a most flourishing possession, 
went in 1850 for the paltry sum of £ 10,000 also to Great Britain 
and the Nieobars were given up in 1848, to be annexed by the 
British in 1869. 

From the annals of the Danish East India Company we know 
something about the trade relations between Tranquebar and Siam. 
These were limited to the Siamese provinces on the coast of the Bay 
of Bengal. As far as we have been able to find out, Danish ships never 
visited Ayudhya. Among the produce brought from Siam to Tran- 
quebar were sometimes elephants. Danish manufactured guns, dating 
from the middle of the 18th century, were sold to Siam and some of 
them can still be seen in the old fortress at Samut Sakorn (Tachin) 
and in Singora. The famous long Danish muskets of the end of the 
1 8th century were also well known in Kedah, at that time under 
Siamese suzerainty. 

The port mostly frequented by the Danish ships from Tranquebar 
seems to have been Tenasserim, called by the Siamese of that time 
Mttang or Nakhon Tranauwasri, — though curiously enough this fact is 
not mentioned at all in Maurice Collis 5 book on that arch scoundrel 
and pirate Siamese White , who resided there as Siamese governor 
during the latter years of King .Phra Narai Maharaj’s reign. The 
first Danish ship to call at Tenasserim was commanded by the above 
mentioned Captain Crappe, the Dutchman in Danish service who 
became the first Governor of Tranquebar. His visit took place in the 
year 1621, during the reign of King Song Tham (1610-1628), and 
thus shortly after the Danes had taken possession of Tranquebar. 

Our knowledge of this visit to Tenasserim is due to His Excellency 
State Councillor H. N. Andersen, the founder of the new Danish East 
Asiatic Company. Quite a number of years ago His Excellency, 
during a visit to the Archives of the Realm (Rigsarkivet) in Copen- 
hagen, came upon three documents written in pencil on Siamese home- 
made paper (Jeradat khoi ). He had them photographed and for- 
warded to His Royal Highness Prince Damrong Rajanubhab, at that 
time President of the National Library. The reproductions of these 

i 1 ) Since this 'was written His Excellency has passed away (30/12/37). 
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documents, which are published in this paper, have been made from 
a set of photographs kindly presented by His Royal Highness. 

From the translation of these documents, it will be seen that the, 
document issued by the Governor of Tanausri was dated the IRfh 
day of the waning moon of the first month in the year Raki Trm-mk, 
which corresponds to the 10th December 1621." Tim second letter 
from two minor officials of Tanausri was four days earlier, and the 
third document is undated.® 

_ TIiese documents constitute the very beginning of commercial and 
diplomatic intercourse between Denmark and Siam and as such they 
are of no mean interest for the study of Siamese history. As will 
be seen from the translation of the documents, the Danish ship, 
which was probably identical with the aforementioned vacht 0rvmwl 
with her commander and crew of sailors and soldiers, was received’ 
m a very hospitable and friendly manner by the authorities in M iiano 
Tanausn. It is therefore no empty talk when the Danes speak (If 
their traditional friendship with Siam. 
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Letter 1. 

Translation : . . . , 

Letter of Okya Chaiyathibodi Srironarongaliichai Aphaiphmyaba- 
rakromaphahu, Governor of the great city of Tranamvasri to the 
Beth of Ath’ilamas ; 
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The following royal decree is given to the great city of Tranauwasri. 
It is hereby decreed that should foreign merchants enter the harbour 
of the great city of Tranauwasri to trade, and, having accomplished 
their business, should either be leaving the city (seawards) or be going 
on ( ? by land) to the metropolis of Thawarawadi Sri Ayuthaya, 
they are to be given every facility to carry on their business 
without cause for irritation. Between Athilamas and Tranau- 
wasri an old tradition exists that merchants from Athilamas be 
enabled to travel within the territory belonging to the great city of 
Tranauwasri. And now the Rath of Athilamas, in consideration of 
(our mutual) regards, wishing (to establish) friendship with us, has 
instructed Captain Karabes of Athilamas to bring a ship into the 
port of the great city of Tranauwasri. Captain Karabes of Athila- 
mas informs us that the Rath of Athilamas is in good health and in 
the good company of all his chief councillors and generals and that 
the country of Athilamas is happy and prosperous. The which we 
are glad to hear of, and have therefore had Captain Karabes of Athila- 
mas and his soldiers entertained as our guests ; and have moreover 
permitted them to carry on their trade in accordance with all their 
wishes. As to duties accruing to us as well as fees due to our chief 
councillors by old custom, they have been lightened for Captain 
Karabes of Ath’ilamas because of our will to establish a close friend- 
ship with the Roth of Athilamas. Whatever will tend to further 
cement the ties (of friendship) between the great city of Tranamva- 
sri and Ath’ilamas, and (whatever will facilitate) merchants from 
Ath’ilamas in their continued trade in the great city of Tranauwasri, 
that (we) leave to the wits of the Reth of Athilamas. 

Given on Friday, the 13th of the waning moon of the first month 
of the year of the Cock, being the third of the decade (corresponding 
to the 10th December 1621). 


Naua Seal 
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Letter 2. 

Text : 
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Letter 2. 

Translation : 

Letter from Okphra Chom -muang Sri Rajakosa, and Olduang 
Chindarai, the Inspector, to the Rethb of Dilamas : 

Captain Karabek of Dilamas brought a ship to trade in the port of 
the great city of Tranauwasri, and His Excellency the Governor Olc- 
ya Chaiyathibodi Srironarongariichai Aphaiphiriyabarakromaphahu, 
Lord Governor of the great city of Tranauwasri, had Captain Karabek 
of Dilamas and all the farangs who came with him duly entertained 
and allowed him to carry on buying and selling with expedience. 
All dues and fees accruing by law to His Excellency and all fees 
accruing by law to the provincial officials have been waived by His 
Excellency’s order for Captain Karabek of Dilamas. His Excellency 
has further ordered the delivery of food to Captain Karabek of 
Dilamas and the farang soldiers who accompany him. Moreover the 

welfare of Captain Karabek of Dilamas which His Excellency 

has ordered the provincial officials and Captain Karabek of I >i la- 

mas have been all accomplished. Further, the land of Tranauwasri 
and the land of Dilamas shall be as one. May the Rethb of Dilamas 
instruct Captain Karabek of Dilamas and all his agents to come and 
carry on their trade without 

Given on Monday, the 9th of the waning moon of the first 
month, year of the Cock, being the third of the decade (corres- 
ponding to the 6th December 1621). 

Letter 3. 

(Only the left half of this being available, the missing right half 
seems possible of being supplied from Letter 2 and in the 
translation has been inserted in italics). 

Text : 
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Letter 3. 
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Translation (word for word) : 

Letter from Okphra Chom-Mdang Sri Rajakosa 

and Okluang Chinddrdj the Inspector, to the Retho of 
Dilakamas : Captain Kavabek of Di- 

lahanid's brought a ship to trade in the port of 
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the provincial officials according to cus- 
tom, His Excellency caused to be waived in favour of Cap- 
tain Karabek of Dilakamas and His Excellency 
caused to be served food and provisions 
for the use of Captain Kara- 
te/; of Dilakamas and all the soldiers. 

As for the welfare and happiness of Cap- 

tow Karabek of Dilakamas and whatever they may wish for, 
His Excellency has given orders to the 

provincial officials to satisfy them, according as Captain 
Karabek of Dilakamas may desire 


We have here three letters addressed to a certain personage called 
the rethb of Denmark. Their purport is practically identical— friend- 
ship and amity. This word rethb presents a little problem. Rex 
has been suggested, in which case it would refer to the King of 
Denmark. The wording, however, of all three letters is hardly pro- 
per for such an exalted recipient, for not only the Governor of 
Tenasserim hut also his subordinates addressed this rethb on terms 
of equality, using the personal pronoun We in an authoritative tone 
It would of course be unreasonable to expect provincial officials in a 
far ofi country m East Asia to be conversant with all the exactitudes 
of diplomatic protocol as practiced in Europe. It would perhaps be 
even more unreasonable to expect the same from a Dutch mariner 
and adventurer like CrappA It is nevertheless difficult to believe 
that everybody concerned should have been so ignorant as to the 
status of a King of Denmark ! There is perhaps a possible explana- 
tion The word for ahead of state in colloquial Siamese happens 
to be the same as that used for a provincial Governor — Chao 
Muang. Interpreters have been known to be men unaccustomed to 
the language of diplomacy, resulting, in several actual cases in 
history, even in the breaking off of diplomatic conversations. Could 

! haVe bee “ that “ the ««* of these letters the interproters- 
there must have been at least one to translate from the Dutch into 
possibly Malay and another from that language into Siamese— made 
use of this colloquial expression from which the Siamese authorities 
understood that they were dealing with some Governor of a foreign 
province whose status was not so very different from their own ? 
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The foreign captain is mentioned invariably as Captain Karabes 
of Ath.’ ilannas in the first, and Captain Kardbek of Di-lamas in the 
second, and either Ivrabek or Karabek in the third letter with a 
slight difference in the way of indicating his nationality, due perhaps to 
negligence. The man has been identified with a certain Crappe who, 
however, was not a Dane but a Dutchman., The final s in the name is 
obviously superfluous, and cannot be explained with any certainty. 
It might have been due to the assimilative influence of the next word 
which we will now consider. 

The word indicating the nation with which they were dealing is 
written Ath’ilamdk (letter 1), D Hamas (letters 2 and 8), and Dila- 
leama's (letter 3). Whether the interpreter was keeping to the Danish 
pronunciation or any other, it could never have ended in an s. That 
k, however, was invariably the guttural sibilant ff. Had the word 
been written with the soft guttural k instead of its sibilant, the 
transcription would have been normal. One hesitates to be for ever 
blaming the ignorance of the interpreter; but here again it is more 
than tempting to imagine that either he or the official scribe was to 
be blamed for confusing the two letters which were, after all, rather 
similar in look. In the first letter, moreover, we come to the ex- 
pression of iUBSiunw, as opposed to the nfiSnui* of letters 2 and 3. 
It should be mentioned here that if we consider the expression m the 
first letter as l 5 B 0 + 5 SJJiff, we should be having something compara- 
tively uniform for all three of them. Unfortunately the scribe who 
wrote the first letter— probably less familiar with the sound of 
foreign languages than the man who wrote the second and tlnr — 

considered the expression to be «E+0smrm rather than mm+sawm 

Hence the superfluous a- of the first letter. 

From a linguistic point of view, these letters are interesting for their 
archaisms in syntax, vocabulary and spelling. Though they on y 
from the early part of the XVII century, few Siamese manuscrip s 
in existence can boast of an older age. The way moreover in w uo» 
Siamese was written in those days not only shows that eonsidera e 
modifications in this respect have taken place since then, but also 
suggests problems of intonation which do not seem to have engaged 
the attention as yet of scholars who have written about the language. 
As regards orthography, the vowel « is invariably represented by its 
long counterpart *, e. g. « (for to); and the diphthong 1-0 seems 
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freely interchangeable with i- Q, e.g. ui'Qfl (and ttJd*). Many words 
are written with a mai malai (1) instead of a mai mucm (1) as we 
write them, e.g. IfttN The glottal stop, now qualifying only the vowel 
a, is found with both of the other simple vowels, e.g. rows and snares;. 
With regard to the tones, it is to be noted that the diacritical mark 
of mai eh was very freely used to indicate the least presence of 
stress, as for instance: lhes, fi (modern fi). Certain accentuations 
suggest that the spoken language of those days was intonated some- 
what differently from the standard modern Siamese of Bangkok. 
Take for instance the word lintmi, which is now pronounced as ibw- 
One of the letters here shows by its phonetic transcription 
that the word was pronounced differently, thus: ilntmm. There 
is of course the possibility that the man who wrote this particular 
letter was a provincial and therefore adopted a different intonation 
from that used in the capital, which would presumably be the standard 
and the medium of culture of the day ; and yet no educated provincial 
nowadays writes the language in a different way from that used 
everywhere else. Incidentally it might be mentioned that this par- 
ticular mode of accentuation of the word ihmui would be identical 
with what an uneducated man from Supan or Nakon Chaisri would 
adopt with spontaneity were he called upon to read the word written 
in the ordinary way : that is to say, he would read ihitwi. as llsifltwwi. 

The word drA — Farang — is again an interesting one. Its occur- 
rence in this letter seems to be perhaps the earliest yet found in any 
writing. It is now written d u and denotes primarily Europeans 
and secondarily all Westerners. It has been explained that the origin 
of the word is from the Persian feringhi , which referred to the 
Franks , and later applied to Westerners in general. In the reign of 
King Narai, towards the end of the 17th century, we find the word 
used for France, and d^ma for frangais, in the sense of French 
nationals (JSS. XIV. 2 p. 15), hence the modem word dsima. We 
do not know the exact date of the commencement of relationship 
with Persia, but the presence of the word in these letters proves that 
it dates at least from an early part of the 17th century. 

Siamese histories written during the Bangkok period record that 
when the old capital was founded it was given the name of Thawa- 
rdwadl Sri Ayuthayd (jDvdravati Sri Ayudhyd ) in order to carry 
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on the analogy of the hero Rama in India whose name the founder 
of our Ayudhya adopted as his official style. Now, the capital of 
the Indian hero was, as is well-known, Ayodhya, How then did the 
first part Thawdrduridi come in ? The point is being dealt with in 
a separate nofce,^ and it is to be noted here that our Governor of 
Tenasserim was already alluding to the capital in 1620 by this twin 
name. This is the earliest use again of the name Thawdrawadi yet 
found in the written contemporary literature of Ayudhya, 

In the first letter it is mentioned that all duties and fees had been 
lightened in favour of the Danish traders. The word translated by 
duties here is changkop ; and by fees, rid . In the second 

letter the first word again occurs, but the second is slightly different, 
thus : ? Wi, ridchd. The third letter does not contain the words. 
Dealing first with changkop , this word has been the subject of con- 
siderable discussion. It occurred first in the inscription of Rama 
Kamhaeng in a slightly different form, thus : chkop ; and was 
translated by Geodes as tax . It next occurred in the Franco-Siamese 
treaty of 1688, ratified by Louis XIV in 1689 (< JSS . XIV , 2. pi. V ). 
It was there, however, coupled with two other words, thus .* uineif 
ummi an ??m, which appeared in the French text as droits d’ entree 
et de sortie. Coedes rendered this into English as import and export 
duties ( ibid. p. 36), with a footnote explaining that the word was 
obsolete and meant ( import ) duty. Quaritch Wales says of this word 
that it had, throughout the Ayudhya and early Bangkok periods , the 
special meaning of “ customs and inland transit duties ” (Ancient 
Siamese Government and Administration, 1984, P- 197). He was 
probably translating changkop by customs , for inland transit duties 
is usually understood to be the equivalent of the word WBii, a fact 
which he himself confirms (ibid. p. 209). At any rate his translation 
into customs would seem to be, not a contradiction of Coedes’ tax, hut 
rather a specification of it. On the other hand C cedes’ (import) duty , 
seems to be questionable — as regards the import . . . part of it. The 
simple word duty has therefore been adopted in this place. The word 
ridchd, more correctly q^b transcribed rija by Wales, is now used 
for fees and seems from the context of our letters to have had 
that meaning all along. La Loubere, in describing emoluments to 

® Owing to lack of space this note has been held over for publication in 
the next number. Ed. 
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which a provincial governor was entitled (La Loubere : English trans- 
lation by A. P. Sen, 1689, p. 88) said : In the maritime governments, 
the Tchaou-Mmtwig sometimes takes customs of the merchant ships, 
but it is generally inconsiderable. At Tenasserim if is eight per 
cent . in the kind, according ■ to the Eelations of the Foreign Missions. 

Among the archaisms in the syntax, may be mentioned the follow- 
ing interesting passages : 

Letter 1, line 5 vwitui&i uerofiuasflliluh 

The co-ordinative conjunctions (in italics) are, except in one ex- 
pression Wi Ufnlmi meaning never ending, obsolete. 

In line 5 also we have the archaic conditional preposition of tnira 

g f ' 

meaning if, now reduced to tn. 

In line 14, the expression tjjnmtRi is out ot use, and is now replaced 
by uwwfnu. 

In line 15, the expression fumfltJvm is now obsolete. 

Archaisms in spelling abound. In fact it would seem that there 
could not have been a hard and fast standard of spelling in general 
use. One hears always complaints about there being no definite 
standard of spelling nowadays, but from a glance at these letters it 
would seem that the evil is an old one ! 

Going on then to deal with the letters one by one, we have in letter 
1 an official communication from the Governor dated Friday the 
thirteenth of the waning moon of the first month of the year of the 
Cock, the third in the decade. The orthography, especially in its 
accentuation, is variable; but the writing is clear and legible. It 
contains expressions of friendship and amity and sanction for all 
forms of commerce, in which all duties and fees are lightened in 
favour of friendship for Denmark on the part of the local Govern- 
ment. 

As is customary with Siamese letters and communications in olden 
days, the name of the sender is written in full at the beginning and no 
signature is appended. Official correspondence, however, bore official 
seals of the sender which practically took the place of the signature. 
The title of the Governor is identical with that ordained in the 
Statutes of Sakdina. Tenasserim was written Tranautmsri, indicat- 
ing the presence then of an extra syllable after the second which is 
no longer pronounced now. The seal at the end of the letter was no 
doubt the seal of office for the Governorship of Tenasserim. It is 
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rather like the royal seal called Ndgapalhmg noy , the use of which 
was revived by the late King Rama VI in favour of the heads 
of the bigger departments in the then extensive jurisdiction of the 
Lord Chamberlain. It is quite likely that the seal used in this letter 
might have also been such a royal seal too, and therefore what has 
come down to the senior subordinates of the Lord Chamberlain might 
well have been the seals of office of the Governors of the maritime 
provinces, for Ndgapalkmg signifies the snake-couch of Vishnu in 
the oceans . 

The second letter was written on Monday, the ninth of the waning 
moon of the first month in the same year. It was therefore four 
days older than the Governor's letter. It was from Okphra Chom- 
miiang Srirajakosa, probably the Deputy-Governor, and Okluang 
Chindaraj, the Inspector. Its purport was probably a covering letter 
for that of the Governor, though it does not say so. What it says is 
approximately the same as the contents of the Governor’s letter, with- 
out the preamble citing the Royal Command, for that prerogative 
would more naturally belong to the Governor alone. The handwriting 
is careless and given to marked flourishes. 

The third letter, written on the same day as the second, was from 
the same persons. The handwriting looks almost the same, with 
identical flourishes. Its right half is lost. If we compare the contents 
of these two letters, it becomes more than tempting to think that the 
lost half of the part we have could be easily supplemented by filling 
in with passages from the second letter which have been here under- 
lined What we have in the third letter is identical with the second 
— word for word, except for just two or three which do not alter the 
sense — minus half a line at every regular pause. Whether this third 
letter went on to deal with anything else later it is quite impossible 
to say, for the last portion of it is also lost. 


Bangkok, September 1937. 
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THE COLONIZATION OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLES WITH SPECIAL 
CONSIDERATION OF THE PROBLEM OF THE SELUNG. 

by 

Dr. Hugo Adolf Bernatzik. 


Translated (ivith the addition of footnotes) by IrL H. Prince 
Devawongs Varodaya. 

Ethnology is a science which has for its object the study of 
the peoples of this earth. It goes without saying that it is devoted 
above all to a study of the so-called primitive peoples, or rather, to 
peoples living in a state of nature. For these alone are able, at least 
to a certain extent, to clear up the obscurity of the history of the 
development of the human race, its associations and its migrations ; for 
we here still find remnants of otherwise long since past ages. Hence 
we ethnologists see with regret that, in consequence of the penetration 
of European- American civilisation, these peoples are everywhere 
about to become extinct. Just to pick out one example, the fate of 
the Indians in America has become a byword. 

In Africa, the oldest strata of human civilisation, even the highly 
civilised, have become either quite eradicated, or heavily decimated. 
I myself was in West Africa in the year 1930 in search of the Kas- 
sanga, a people about whom only the first Portuguese discoverers in 
the 17th century give any account. At that time they were a 
powerful nation and one could estimate at over 30,000 the number 
of their warriors. The district is still to-day called Kassamanco 
after their great King Kassa. After many months of search we 
found at last a few dilapidated huts, which were inhabited by 204 
demoralised, half -civilised natives. It was all that was left of the 
once powerful tribe. 

On the gigantic Australian continent, which to-day is inhabited by 
only about six million odd people, but which, without any special 
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improvement, could easily provide living room for far over thirty 
millions, the case is much sadder still Of the many hundred thou- 
sand, perhaps even million members of the black population, whom 
the first discoverers found, only a little more than a few thousand are 
left. 

In Tasmania the original inhabitants disappeared within a few 
decades so quickly and thoroughly, that the Museum in Sydney to-day 
cannot so much as show a complete collection of the relies of the 
material culture of these natives. The British part of the Solomons 
is inhabited to-day by about 80,000 natives. A few decades ago, 
however, this number was many times as great. These sad examples 
may be continued in an endless succession. 

A few months ago a thoughtless official said to me: We should 
extirpate all the peoples living in a state of nature, in order to make 
more room for us. These words are characteristic of a wide-spread 
erroneous idea. The extinction of the peoples living in a state 
of nature would mean not only an irretrievable loss to science, but. 
also, irrespective of ethical motives, bring about serious economic 
injury to the colonists. 

How are these peoples now to remain protected and preserved, and 
what rdle in this process falls to the science of ethnology ? 

In every colonisation the following fundamental rule is observed, 
namely, that every specialisation^ has been at the expense of the 
capacity for adaptation. This holds good not only for ontogenesis,^' 
but also for phylogenesis.^ Hence if the environment of such a people 
were suddenly, either in a natural or artificial way, to be changed, it 
dies out without the cause becoming evident. In such cases one finds 
generally only a slight resistance against certain diseases, which to 
other peoples are not at all dangerous. This law of the failing 
capacity for adaptation, besides, holds good only for certain groups 
of peoples. It holds not only for all primitive peoples, such as 
hunters and gatherers, but also for peoples of a higher sphere of 

D* Biology. — Adaptation in the structure of an entire organism for life in 
particular surroundings, or for particular habits, 

( 2 ) —-the history of the individual, development of a organised being 
as distinguished from phylogenesis. 

(3) biological term applied to the evolution or genealogical history of a 
race or tribe. 
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civilisation, and above all for nomadic cattle-rearers, who in the 
course of time have extensively adapted themselves to nature and with 
whom one cannot, therefore, without serious injury, forcibly bridge 
over between to-day and to-morrow what would require thousands of 
years in their development. It does not hold good, however, for 
peoples of higher culture as, for instance, Indians, Tamils, Burmese, 
Siamese, Chinese,- Japanese, etc. The relinquishment of the old 
culture and their assimilation of European-Ameriean forms of 
civilisation have brought on no such consequences with these peoples, 
because they have already extensively made themselves independent 
of nature in the course of a natural development, as it were, without 
losing their capacity for adaptation. 

That it is, however, also possible to colonise specialised peoples 
without destroying them, Sweden offers an excellent example by 
way of evidence. 

A few decades ago the Swedish Government was of the opinion 
that it was their mission to civilise and to settle the people of 
Lapland, who were leading a nomadic life with enormous herds 
of reindeers in northern Sweden. The Laplanders were with some 
difficulty prevailed upon to settle down, and the children were sent 
with the Swedish children to the village schools. These schools had 
the disadvantage that the children were excluded, just in the most 
impressionable age, from every task which devolved upon them as 
future breeders of reindeers. They learnt, it is true, a good many 
things, the knowledge of which is quite advantageous in Europe: 
they did not learn, however, to look after reindeers nor to throw a 
lasso, and they acquired no knowledge about the breeding of rein- 
deers or anything else belonging to the life of a nomad. Many got 
accustomed to the settlements to such a degree and picked up in their 
intercourse with the settlers so much of the nature of the peasants, 
that they lost the desire to know anything more of the life of a 
reindeer and gave up their racial character. In spite of that it was 
not possible for them to adapt themselves suddenly to the new re- 
lationship and they died by the hundreds of tuberculosis, a disease 
from which they had remained fully spared during their wandering 
life. / ... Y'-': 

And the reindeers, for the breeding of which a nomadic existence 
is presupposed, went astray and fell a victim in great numbers to the 
wolves and bears. Wide lands, which in consequence of their north- 
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ern situation or height lay outside arable limits, thus lost their 
unique inhabitants and the Swedish Government had soon to admit, 
that the farming of reindeers was the only possible way of using the 
waste land to the best advantage economically. From that consider- 
ation the policy with regard to the Laplanders was radically changed. 
Ethnologists established the conditions and presuppositions of life 
among the Laplanders, the settlement was forbidden and in the year 
1925 new school regulations for the Laplanders were drawn up, which 
have become a foundation for the preservation of a nomadic race. 
The nomadic schools of Sweden, established on the basis of these re- 
gulations, can immediately he taken as a model. They are fully 
adapted to the life of the Laplanders. The children learn, besides 
reading, writing, calculating and domestic duties, everything that they 
must subsequently know as breeders of reindeers. Wherever any 
families of Laplanders camp for a long time, so-called “abode-schools” 
are erected. Besides, there are also the proper travelling schools, in 
which the instruction is given in tents and which change their stopping 
places continually with the wandering of big families. Carefully train- 
ed women teachers, who are always of Laplander origin, give lessons 
in seminaries of their own ; for parents and children bestow only on 
a member of their own people the confidence that is so necessary for 
beneficial work. Besides, Swedes could hardly endure in the long run 
the primitive life of a peat cottage or a wandering tent. 

In the “ abode-schools ” the children are put under the care of one of 
their own “ housekeepers,” whilst the parents move further into the 
mountains with their herds. The parents are glad that the children 
need not join in some of these hard wanderings and that they are in 
good keeping. 

At the same time the Government has created an organisation in 
order to render possible for the Laplanders the fullest utilisation of 
the reindeers. To-day the Laplanders pay their taxes to the Govern- 
ment in reindeers and the skin and meat of many thousands of rein- 
deers are exported to all parts of the world. The number of rein- 
deers in Sweden has again multiplied in these few years, and the 
state of health and the standard of living of the Laplanders have 
vastly improved. 

Such experiences have caused the English to employ professional 
ethnologists in certain colonies, who observe the Government’s 
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measures with regard to the natives and give advice as to their expe- 
diency. By this means excellent results have been obtained. 

I myself had the opportunity of observing a most interesting ex- 
periment in Papua under Briti sh- Austral ian suzerainty. Sir Hubert 
Murray, the Governor, desired to preserve the environment of the 
Motu, a race of the Melanesian coast. He tried to insert them, together 
with their environment, into a European-American sphere of civili- 
sation. For this purpose he was induced to issue a regulation, which 
prohibited the natives from wearing European clothes and forbade 
the traders to provide them with European means of subsistence 
and comfort. This called forth a storm of indignation amongst 
traders as well as missionaries : the former were of the opinion 
that such regulations would ruin their business, whilst the latter 
asserted that the very scanty dress of the natives was immoral. Sir 
Hubert Murray, however, remained firm and up to to-day one can 
indeed see in Port Moresby, the chief town of Papua, by the side of 
the elegant automobiles of the white residents, the members of the 
Motu race wandering about the streets naked except for a tiny loin- 
cloth. 

Perhaps it will now be asked, what is the use then of colonisa- 
tion ? The colonist needs markets for the sale of goods and it cannot 
be his mission to keep the people to be colonised from buying his 
wares. On the south coast of New Guinea the circumstances are 
quite different. The land is very sparely settled, and an extra- 
ordinarily fertile soil renders possible the cultivation of all tropical, 
and in the mountains, of many useful European plants. The tropical 
damp climate, however, hinders members of the white race irom doing 
physical work to any great extent. Sir Hubert Murray has now 
altogether renounced the creation of a market for the sale of goods, 
but in its place has preserved for the land the labour which it ab- 
solutely needed for the carrying on of its plantations. For, as a 
matter of fact, it may be asserted that in Papua the number of the 
Motu, if it has not actually increased, has at least not decreased. And 
if one considers the catastrophic extinction of all the older races of 
people in the South Seas and in the rest of Guinea, this should 
already be appreciated as a success. 

I should like now to give an account of my observations concerning 
a people, whom the Siamese call Tshaonam, the Burmese, Selon or 
Selung, and the Malays, Orang Laut or Orang Louta ; hut they call 
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themselves Moken, and I shall therefore retain this name in my 
discussion of them. 

Accompanied by my wife, my mission was to investigate etlmolo- 
gically the Moken and to clear up the conflicting statements in the 
literature concerning their origin and migration. We visited for this 
purpose a great many islands, made an exhaustive study of the 
Moken and their language, investigated them psychologically accord- 
ing to the tests of development worked out by the Balder Institute 
in Vienna and ensured a complete museum collection, illustrating their 
material culture. I should like now to single out from this study 
certain points which appear to me to be of special importance for the 
problem broached at the beginning of this paper. 

The Moken inhabit the islands of the Mergui Archipelago, islands 
of the west coast of the Peninsula of Siam, and of the Malay Penin- 
sula. Their number in Burma is given in the census of India 
of the year 1901 as 1,325, and in the census of 1911, as 1,984. The 
number in Siam is estimated by Oredner at a few hundred. No 
estimate from the Malay Peninsula is known to me. 

From old literature and from reports of English officials it is known 
that the Moken had to suffer from slave-hunts, which were organised 
chiefly by Malays, in the most breezy manner. Bobbing the 
Moken seemed to be partly life's business, partly downright sport. 
An attempt at colonisation by the English was after a short time 
given up on account of its complete failure. An attempt on the part 
of the mission under the leadership of White, who brought over to 
Moulmein a few Moken in order to learn their language, also failed 
altogether. So it happens that even to-day the overwhelming part 
of the Mergui Archipelago is not administered by the British Govern- 
ment and numerous islands have not been once mapped out. In 
Government circles there is a general disinterestedness, which by 
reason of the experiences just described seems quite comprehensible. 
A high Government official once said to me : Why should I trouble 
myself with the Moken ? Often have I tried to approach these peo- 
ple, but they have always run away from me. 

On the other hand I was surprised at the great number of expen- 
sively furnished villas of the traders in Mergui, who owe their great 
wealth to the sea-products collected by the Moken. Herein appeared 
to me to lie a certain discrepancy with the experiences of the Govern- 
ment circles just described, 
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We equipped ourselves in Mergui, hired a motor that 

visited different islands, but soon, however, convince 
the statements about the difficulty of an J ^ 

exaggerated. Although we were accompanied by * ^ did ^ 

service of a Chinese trader, who served us as mte i > ^ 

succeed in approaching the inmates of the vaiious fco 

which we several times sighted. In every case the nativ > ^ ^ 

flight and disappeared into the wide mangrove swamps, 
once, however, surprised twelve boats on * e “ eked their 

time to flee, the inmates left then- boats n 1 Qn the 

children and as much household -stuff as t ey cou or hours 

shoulders and disappeared into the thick jungle. remained 

to get them to come back with the help of our interpreter remained 

W e' determined . therefore, to try onr luck with the help of « of 
the Malay trrtera who buy the sea-products coated hy^Moke, 
On Lampi Island we at last succeeded m gettin e 

There were there about a hundred and twenty 
of twenty-one boats who, as was theireu^^ ^ trader bought 

the rainy season temporary huts on ’“ c primi tive 

from them tin ore, which they extracted m the n P ^ 
manner not far from the beach and m tv e b jn exchange 

shore, and other products of the » ^ With the help of 

for opium and provisions, chiefly no * tihe Moken of our 

this Malay it was now possible for us to com q£ illnesaes> 

harmlessness. When I had succeede m cuung n excursions 

the confidence of the Moken was obtained an , number 

extending further and furthei% we cou . ^ and stay among 

of temporary settlements and wandei. g g P Now on 

them, without their ever thinking ° a ^ ,, following state- 

the basis of personal observation we cou ma v _ w bich the 

ments. The insecurity with regard to io \ e threatened, has 

Moken, according to ancient recoics nse -, T j e s from the 

tartly changed even to-day. The by Malays, 

fiehermen, even to the theft of women art chdto , J ^ ^ 
Chinese and Burmese, were numerous timea have possessed 

Moken never defend themselves, and - r sa i va tfon 

no defensive-not to mention offensive-weapons but see. 
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solely in flight, facilitates for the aggressors their rapacious activity 
and makes the Moken a coveted prey, to whom no mercy is shown. 
To our repeated questions why they did not bring these facts to the 
knowledge of the Anglo-Indian Government, who would certainly 
make amends, we received from the Moken the stereotyped answer : 
they would only put us in prison or sell us as slaves. Surprised, 
we investigated further how the people came to entertain this cer- 
tainly unjust idea and it turned out that it was the traders who, 
through the spreading of such false rumours, were thus successfully 
preventing the Government from shaking their privileged position. 

In explanation of this privileged position I must, to be sure, enter 
into particulars with regard to the foundation of this quite singular 
trade. Each trader first of all exerts himself to the extent of 
“ marrying ” a Moken maid whom lie treats well and whom he trains 
as a sort of decoy-bird for the rest of her tribe, as the family -ties 
are the strongest ties of the Moken. Then he accustoms his new 
relatives to the pleasure of opium, which is not smoked but eaten, and 
tells them afterwards that they would die, if they were to try to free 
themselves from the vice. The Moken are very easily influenced. If 
one of them cannot obtain the drug and feels the clinical symptoms 
of deprivation, he begins already to think that he must die. 

As soon as the Moken are accustomed to the pleasure of opium, 
they are defrauded by the trader in an absolutely incredible manner. 
Officially the Moken working for the trader as divers and collectors 
of birds-nests receive one rupee— about two Austrian shillings — a 
day. By far the greater part of the wages, however, is as a rule paid 
out in opium, for which the traders calculate ten to fifteen times the 
price which they themselves have to pay as duty in the opium shops 
licensed by the Government. Since, moreover, the Moken know no 
higher numerals, no calculating and no standard of values, it is easy 
for the traders to get into their hands really extraordinarily valuable 
products such as pearls and amber for a minute fraction of their 
value. The sources of the riches of the Mergui traders began to be- 
come clear to us. 

We were further able to establish why the spreading of cholera is 
not unjustly attributed to the Moken. That is to say, when mem- 
bers of a community are taken ill with an epidemic such as cholera 
or small-pox, they, being animists, think that only speedy flight can 
protect them from the wrath of the gods who have been insulted. 
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The corpses are thrown in all haste on the beach, often in the 
neighbourhood of the rare fresh- water springs, and in wild flight the 
natives disperse over the whole region, taking with them the sick 
and thus preparing further death and destruction. 

Moreover we were able to establish that the number of the Moken 
given in the census is not in accordance with the facts. This is pro- 
bably because the Moken successfully concealed themselves from the 
census officials in their hiding places, into which the motor vessels of 
the Government could not follow them. I think that in Burmese 
territory alone one must reckon over 5,000 inhabitants. Still 
less can I believe in the increase of the population, as it appears 
from a comparison of the two numbers of the census. All signs 
point on the contrary to a decrease in the population. Already the 
last cholera epidemic alone claimed numerous victims and, in survey- . 
ing the family history of our proteges, we met again and again with 
the stereotyped statement: Died a short time ago of cholera or 
fever. And tlxe sight of many fresh skeletons on the burial grounds 
(the Moken even to-day still make use of platforms on remote islands 
to deposit their dead) makes this supposition appear to be the right 
one. Tins is all the more noteworthy as the vitality, the number of 
children and the state of health of the Moken in general are all that 
one could wish. Besides cholera and small-pox they have to suffer 
chiefly from scabies, ringworm, hook-worm and, not least, malaria. 
Now and then tropical ulcers, yaws and venereal diseases play a 
role, and other generally prevalent diseases, over which European 
medicine has now fully gained control. Even the most dangerous 
contagious diseases can be almost eliminated without difficulty by 
means of prophylactic inoculation. 

It is furthermore important to recognise that the Moken, although 
they are dependent on the products of the sea, have no knowledge of 
highly developed fishery. Fishing-traps and fishing-fences are just as 
unknown to them as fish-hooks and every method of fish -preserving. 
They catch a small number of fish with harpoons or dive after them 
with fish-spears; for the rest, the various snails and mussels, which 
they collect during the ebbtide, and the tubers of roots and fruits of 
the forest form their chief source of nourishment. 

The social organization is built upon the authority of a father. The 
unit is the big family, which for the time being lives in a boat. The 
inmates of from five to ten boats form a community. Only before 
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the beginning of the Monsoon storms do they unite into bigger 
groups in order to erect temporary huts on bays protected from the 
storm, which after a few months are again mostly abandoned. Each 
big family lives in such a hut for a time. 

The personal liberty of the individual is extensively guaranteed. 
Some old people, especially the Shamans/ 4 * enjoy a special popu- 
larity and considerable authority. 

From the psychological examinations there was revealed an early 
and sound development of the sensitive faculty, an excellent control of 
the body as well as outstanding social qualities: on the other hand an 
inferior ability to learn, which is based in no wise on the failing of 
the imitative instinct, which, on the contrary is well formed, but 
rather on their weak retentive power, which also comprises the lingual 
retentive power. The faculty to prove oneself practical almost com- 
pletely failed, but not the perseverance to accomplish. Likewise the 
revelation of intellect and indeed the understanding of the association 
of sense and form, as in the use of tools, failed almost entirely. From 
further investigation there resulted the interesting fact that the 
majority of the Moken of both sexes were not able to pass the qualifi- 
cation test for admission to the schools. And the work done by the 
women was somewhat below that of the men. That means, in other 
words, that a great part of the Moken do not reach that quali- 
fication standard, which is presumed of a six year old European 
child attending the first class of a public elementary school. 

From these ethnological and psychological facts we can clearly 
deduce the kind of colonisation which, for the Moken alone, appears 
to be appropriate and possible. 

1. It would be. well to leave out of consideration every attempt at a 
permanent settlement. For the giving of any instruction, regard 
should he paid to the wanderings of the Moken, which are dependent 
on the season. 

2. As the -Moken are amenable to treatment by European doctors 
and gladly submit to it, one should first consider the way to treat 
them. To begin with, those places where a primitive tin-mining 

^ Shamanism — Primarily, the primitive religion of the Ural-altaic peo- 
ples of Northern Asia and Europe, in which the unseen world of gods, 
demons and ancestral spirits is conceived to be responsive only to the Shamans, 
medmmistic magicians. Hence also, any similar religion, especially that of 
some American Indians, where the medicine-man performs the .same function. 
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industry offers an easy approach to the Moken, should be made easy 
of access. In these places, also, measures could be taken against the 
false rumours spread by the traders. According to our experiences 
there is no difficulty in winning over the Shamans or chieftains, as 
soon as they see that the European doctor is able to cure diseases 
against which they themselves stand defenceless. 

To carry out the work, a moderately sized motor boat with good 
medical equipment would suffice for the present. In a comparatively 
short time a number of assistants would be found amongst the Moken 
themselves, and it would not be long before the Moken would have 
lost their absolutely morbid fear of Government officials. 

3. The sale of opium by the traders to the Moken should be 
entirely forbidden and the treatment of addicts should be introduced, 
which, owing to the fact that these people are easily influenced, 
should not be difficult. I, myself, made an interesting experiment. I 
asked one of the worst addicts of the Moken whether he wished 
to be free of his vice. When he joyfully answered in the affirmative, 
I gave him pastiles of common soda and described to him exactly 
how he had to reduce the daily dose of his opium. I warned him 
not to take any more of his drug, as my medicine might otherwise 
kill him. As a result the man entirely got rid of his bad habit 
of eating opium in an astonishingly short time and, so long as I 
could observe, suffered no relapse at all. 

The sale of opium should be allowed only direct from Government 
agencies and only to such opium addicts as are to be found in the 
registers. The delivery of opium would have to be discontinued in 
the course of the year, as otherwise up till then the organisation for 
sale, mentioned below in section 5, would replace the depleted supplies. 

4. As seen from the above psychological investigations, it would 
be quite futile to attempt to bring up and instruct the Moken accord- 
ing to European fashion. It would be, however, quite possible and 
advisable to teach the Moken how to improve their methods of fishing. 
The setting up of wheels and traps, they could easily learn, as well as 
the manufacture, and use of fishing-nets. It would be most desirable 
to teach the Moken further the manufacture of fish and shrimp pastes, 
as well as the preserving of fish by smoking and drying. 

5. At the same time an organisation under Government control 
should superintend the sale of the products of the Moken. The carry- 
ing out of this work with the active participation of the Moken 
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would be all 'the more easy as the social organisation as well as the 
social qualities of the Moken are on the whole very conducive to the 
success of such an organisation. 

The disposal of goods would offer no difficulties, as for almost all 
the products, such as edible birds-nests, pearls, amber, fish-pastes and 
dried fish the demand to-day greatly exceeds the supply. 

Moreover it should be the object of the sales organisation to recover 
the loss which the British-Indian Government has suffered through 
the suppression of the revenue derived from the trade concessions in 
sea-products. 

6. The last, and, if I may say so, obvious obligation would be the 
granting of State protection for the life and property of the Moken. 
The results of these efforts would be : — 

a. The preservation of the inhabitants of an otherwise almost unin- 
habited-, and for other peoples uninhabitable, territory. 

b. The keeping within bounds of the severely endemic cholera 
epidemics in the neighbouring Burmese and Siamese frontier-terri- 
tories. 

c. The utilisation of sea-products, for the acquisition of winch the 
Moken as no other people appear peculiarly fitted in consequence of 
their physical and psychical disposition. 

To sum up, the economic yields of a territory now almost worth- 
less would be very considerably increased and at the same time the 
original inhabitants would experience a substantial improvement of 
their circumstances within the bounds of ethnological possibilities. 
The gain consequently would he for the good of the colonising as well 
as of the colonised peoples, — a principle, the observance of which alone 
not only justifies colonisation morally, but also guarantees its duration ! 
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SOME ANTIQUITIES AT THA RUA, 
by 

\ Major Erik Seidenfaden. 

i. Muting Thao U thong or Phimai. 

During a visit made in July 1933 to my friend, Captain His 
Serene Highness Prince Nityakorn Voravan, Manager of the Phrabad 
Railway Co., at Tha Riia (which really ought to be renamed Nakhon 
Noi) on the Sak river, he told me that, lying in the midst of the 
paddy-fields to the south of the river, was a place variously called 
by the local population Mtiang Thao Uthong or Phimai. As the 
Prince thought that there might be ruins of some ancient building in 
that place we, accordingly crossed the river to the opposite (southern) 
bank and, after having walked over the paddy-fields in a S. S. E. 
direction for about a quarter of an hour we reached the above 
mentioned place which can be recognized from a distance by a tall 
tamarind tree (see photograph I). 

The place was, at the time we visited it, overgrown with a maze 
| of thorny scrub, very difficult to penetrate. Besides, the ground was 

simply swarming with large red ants and vicious looking scorpions. 

However, by cutting the jungly growth a little here and there, we 
soon saw bits of laterite blocks cropping up and, after a cursory 
measuring up and rough sketch-mapping, I found out that what we 
| had discovered was probably the fundament of a building, shaped 

roughly like a double cross and of quite a considerable size. 

Returning the next day to Bangkok (9/7/33) I reported the find 
to His Highness Prince Bidyalongkorn, at that time still President 
of the Royal Institute of Literature, Archaeology and Fine Arts^ and 
suggested that the Archaeological Service be put to the task of ex- 
cavating the ruins. A fortnight later Prince Bidyalongkorn, accom- 
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panied by Luang Boribal Buribhand, Curator of the National Museum, 
Bangkok, and Mr. A. Porno, the Italian architect, attached to the 
Royal Institute, paid a visit to the ruins and it. was decided to start 
excavation. 

The rainy season, however, soon made such work impossible, and 
excavation was not begun in earnest until December 1933. 

In January 1934, Prince Bidyalongkorn asked me to go up to Tha 
Riia and make an inspection of the work of excavation so far carried 
out. This I did in company with Mr. Porno, and a few days after, I 
wrote a report to the Prince proposing that the excavations should 
be continued until at least the contours of the building became clear 
enough to make possible the drawing up of an exact plan. 

The work of excavation was completed during February 1934, 
though the local people, to begin with, were not much inclined to 
supply the necessary number of hands, being afraid of the revenge of 
the theparaks or guardian spirits of the ruins. 

The following description of the ruins is based partly on personal 
study and partly on the reports of Luang Boribal, Mr. Porno and Nai 
Tri Amatyakul (who was in charge of the actual excavations), and J 
hereby take the opportunity to tender my sincere thanks to 11 is Serene 
Highness Prince Yarnvaidyakorn Yoravan, the present President of 
the Royal Institute, for having kindly allowed me to reproduce the 
plan of the ruins as drawn up by the Archaeological Service. My 
thanks are also due to Luang Boribal for various valuable assistance 
rendered. The ruins (see plan) consist of a low earthen platform in 
the shape of a double cross orientated with its longitudinal axis lying 
from east to west. On this platform are laterito fundaments of 
six separate buildings (or rooms) of which the two largest occupy 
the longitudinal arm of the platform. The eastern, and longest, of 
these buildings has two cross branches of two rooms each, altogether 
four rooms. These arms branch off near the eastern extremity of 
this building which itself is also prolonged by a single smaller room. 

On the branches of the western cross of the platform are the 
fundaments of four smaller buildings which flank the second of the 
two large buildings, two on each side. 

The platform was covered with a layer, 50 cm. thick, of laterite 
gravel bound together with a kind of lime, while the floors inside the 
various buildings and rooms seem to have been ordinary earthen 
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floors. The platform has a total length (E.-W.) of 86 metres while 
the two "cross branches measure (N.-S.) 56 metres. 

When excavation was started remains of the laterite walls of the 
fundaments were partly visible above ground, and partly hidden 
under the accumulated earth. By digging it was found that in some 
places the fundaments had a depth of 1.20 m., in others, 1.00 m. or 
even 0.50 m. to 0.60 m. only. 

The ditches seen at present were dug in order to find the base of 
the walls, which necessitated in some cases the breaking up of the 
ground surface of the platform. 

The walls are constructed of bricks of laterite bound together by 
irregular layers of lime mortar of a thickness varying from 3 cm. to 
7 cm. The size of these laterite bricks is very uneven, the average 
being 0.50 m, by 0.25 m., having a thickness of 0.15 to 0.20 m. I he 
laterite bricks are badly made and seem to contain too much earth. 
At present they are very friable. 

In several places the corners of the buildings are not square, which 
also goes to show that the builders of this place were untrained 
amateurs or that the building was a temporary structure hastily 
erected. 

As stated in my report (9/1/34) to H. H. Prince Bidyalongkorn, I 
am of the opinion that the builders were Thai, which is proved by the 
inferior make of the building materials and the employment of lime 
mortar for binding the bricks together. If the builders had been 
Khmer the laterite blocks would have been of a more even size and 
better finished, and no lime mortar would have been employed as 
binding material. 

The buildings, therefore, seem to belong to that transitory stage 
when the Thai, after having gained the upper hand in the Menam 
Valley by the middle of the 13th century A. D., tried to copy the 
architectural style and building technique of their former masters, the 
Khmer, — as we know, without any great success. 

The double cross form of the platform is well known from a great 
number of Cambodian temples. 

Luang Boribal, the learned curator of the National Museum and 
Chief of the Archeological Service, is of the opinion that the build- 
ings at Mtiang Thao Uthong were never finished, and he may be 
right. 
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To my mind, however, these Jaterite walls may have been used as 
the sub-structure for one large or: several smaller wooden buildings, 
what in Siamese is called a tmimak. The non -discovery of any tiles 
or debris of tiles does not disprove this assumption of mine, as the 
roofs may very well have been thatched with attap leaves or even 
with straw. This theory of mine does not exclude the possibility of 
the foundations having originally been made with the idea of build- 
ing a temple on them. One must then assume that the work was 
stopped for some reason or other and afterwards the foundations 
were used for the constructions of a tamnak. 

The name of (Miiang) Thao Uthong no doubt stands for Phra Chao 
Uthong, later King Ramathibodi I, the founder of the first Ayudhyan 

dynasty and builder of the new capital of Uvaravati Sri Ayudhva 
in 1350 A. d. 

It is well known that this king, during his wars of conquest and 
expansion, also conquered Lopburi, at that time governed by another 
Thai prince who was a vassal of Cambodia. King Uthong' prohably 
led his army partly over land, partly by river (the Nam Kak ), up to 
the place where the ruins, called after him, are now situated. Here 
he could assemble Ids troops and prepare the advance on Lopburi 
—which would probably involve the conquest of the temple fortress 
now called Khu Miiang, (see JSS. XX VII, I )- protected against sudden’ 
attacks by the river along whose southern bank his vanguard would 
have been posted. 

The assumed tamnak built of wood resting on the laterite sub- 
structure would then have been the king’s headquarters during the 
war against Lopburi. ° 

During the excavations, fragments of Sawankhalok ware were 
found, which shows that the building was erected at the earliest 
about a. d. 1300. We do not know the date of the conquest of 
Lopburi by King Uthong but it certainly took place not a few years 
prior to his founding of Ayndhya. 

^ With regard to the other popular name of the ruins, Miiang 
1 himai, the explanation is more difficult to give. The name Phimai 
is found, as far as I know, in two other places in the kingdom : first 
of all as that of the well known temple city in Changvad Nakhon 
Kajasima, and next within the confines of Changvad Khnkhandh, 
Ainphoe Huay Nila, where there is a tambol called Phimai after a 
small Khmer village so named. 



Photo by E. S. 


I. The ruins of Miiang Thao Uthong or Phimai, seen from the west. 


IL Laterite debris of one of 
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The word Phimai is a corruption of Vimaya, the name of a god, 
or rather Bodhisatbva, whose image was formerly placed in the 
central sanctuary (tower) of the Phimai temple about 1108 A. D. (vide 
An excursion to Phimai by Major Erik Seidenfaden, JSS. XVII , 
i, p. 10.) As the cult of Bodhisattvas was very popular at certain 
periods in ancient Cambodia the name of the said village may have 
some connection with this cult. I have not yet been to that village 
myself, but it might be useful to investigate whether or not there are 
any temple ruins nearby. 

Though the predominating form of Buddhism in ancient Dvaravati 
was that of Hinayana, the cult of Bodhisattvas may have been intro- 
duced here when the Khmer, about 1000 A. D., brought this old M6n 
kingdom under their rule. As already stated above, due to the 
amateurish manner of construction and the poor materials used, I do 
not believe that the ruins at Miiang Thao Uthong or Phimai are of 
Khmer handiwork. There may, however, have stood on the same 
place a wooden sanctuary, hallowed by a Boddhisattva which had 
disappeared before King Uthong’s tamnak was constructed. 

The peasants in the region of Tha Riia were unable to give any 
explanations whatever with regard to the origin of the names of the 
ruins. 

Lying on the right bank of the Sak river, not far below the Cha- 
kri railway bridge, spanning the river at Tha Riia, and in the same 
tambol as Miiang Thao Uthong or Phimai, are a few remains of the 

O c3 7 

former Royal palace at Tha Chao Sanuk. 

In the golden days of Ayudhya, the incomparable, the Siamese 
Kings, when going on pilgrimage to the temple of the holy footprint 
of the Buddha in the hills at Phrabad, used to rest over night in their 
palace at Tha Chao Sanuk (The landing place of royal pleasure). 
The journey from Ayudhya to Tha Chao Sanuk was made by boat 
in one day (and a whole fleet of magnificent war canoes was com- 
mandeered for that purpose) with a halt at noon at Nakhon Luang, 
that miniature imitation of Angkhor built by King Narayana 
(1657-1688). From Tha Chao Sanuk the royal procession went by 
elephant right up to the gilt mandapa containing the sacred foot- 
print. Nowadays very little is left of the former royal rest house. 
A few scattered bricks is all that remains of a place once teeming 
with life and courtly splendour. 
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II. Ike stone barrages in the Sale riven. 

Some years ago Prince Nityakorn drew my attention to two pecu- 
liar submerged stone barrages, by local people called Saplrnn Hin 
i.e. Stone Bridges, which cross the river from bank to bank in two 
different places. The first one is situated above the railway bridge 
at Tha Etta at a distance from the latter of 500 m. (as measured aion- 
the northern or right bank of the river) : the second is situated about 
3 km. below the railway bridge spanning the river between the two 
temples, called Wat Sadang (right bank) and Wat Mai (left bank). 
Ikese stone barrages are always submerged but it has nevertheless 
been possible to examine and study them in some detail. 

The following measurements have been mostly taken by Prince 
Nityakorn to whom my sincere thanks are due for his interest and 
kind co-operation in many ways. The sketch map accompanying this 
note 38 also drawn by the Prince. 1 ' 

The upper barrage or submerged wall had originally a lerndh of 
a ou i in. (from bank to bank of the river), but a gap 20 m. wide 
was blasted through the portion nearest to the right bunk in 1917 by 

he Royal frrrgatron Department. '17,1s was done in order to able 

then- steam launches to pass through when towing the cargo boats 

tr L rtv r ■“ «• — "-ta of the gr-oat sluice 

the , , ? L Tf A> H “ ™*“ r 1<SVB| over the barrages during 

k . months from February to April is often less than metre it 
will be seen that the operation carried out by the E. I. D. was very 
necessary. There is also a gap of some 10 metres between the 
bairage and the left bank of the river. This seems, however, to be 
natural one caused by the collapse of the original river bank. This 
gap is not navigable for launches, the water being too shallow. 

le height of the barrage, measured from the river bottom to its 
top, is 1.40 m. and has an average breadth of 12.40 m The ban-ace is 
constructed of large laterite blocks measuring 3.15 m. by 1 oZ -the 

middkTfL U bf° W ° ,me “ Ur ’ m “ t 1 ' aVi ’ g b °“ In th » 

a dtntti rf U0 m D “ •* '“f*” 8 ” 1 ” hol ° 5 ”• % 3 and having 
a depth of 1.10 m. During the month of February 1935 when the 

wa er-le Vel was parfcicularIy bw> about ?6 ^ J ^ Te ton 

itl^ of mv hS’d 1 r 1 ^ ba ? f0 ° ted ° Ver 8 P ° rti0n ° f 5t V the 
help of my hands I convinced myself that this barrage was leallv 

an-made and not a natural rocky reef, as I could feel the regular 

joints between the blocks of which it is constructed. 
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The second lower barrage between Wat Sadang and Wat Mai is of 
about the same dimensions as the upper one, being also provided with 
a gap in the portion nearest the right river bank. This gap was 
blasted by the R. I. D. too in order to facilitate navigation during the 
dry season. Resides this gap there are three others made by the 
boat-people frequenting this river. These passages were made by 
removing the laterite blocks by hand power. Furthermore it must be 
noted that this lower barrage does not span the river in a straight, 
but in an oblique line. 

We now come to the question : — Who were the builders of these 
barrages, which represent a no mean effort, and for what purpose 
were they built? 

The reply to the first part of the question is that the Khmer were 
probably the builders as they excelled in laterite constructions and 
were not afraid of undertaking even difficult engineering work. 

With regard to the second part of the question, the answer is more 
difficult to give. 

If the barrages were destined for irrigation purposes, then their 
present height would have been far from sufficient, but the barrages 
may, of course, have had a super-construction of wood, a weir in fact, 
which would enable their constructors to lift the water level up 
to that required for irrigation purposes. 

Another possible explanation is that as, at the time when the Khmer 
seized the power over the Menam plain, i. e. more than nine hundred 
years ago, the tide bringing the salt water with it went much higher 
up than is now the case, these barrages were constructed in order to 
keep the river water sweet during the dry season. I am indebted 
for this latter suggestion to Mr. C. D. Gee, Consulting Engineer to 
the Royal Irrigation Department. 



Bangkok, May 1936. 
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ANTIQUITIES ON DO! SUTHEP. 
by 

Major Erik Seidenfaden. 

A few kilometres to the west of Chiengmai rises the fine forest 
clad hill, Doi Suthep, which, in the eyes of the northern Siamese, or 
Thai Yuan, is considered a very holy place, well worth a pilgrimage. 
The attraction for the pilgrims is the renowned temple, Wat Suthep, 
whose gilt chedi and white temple walls can be espied from afar on 
the broad Chiengmai plain. 

According to the well-known chronicle called Phongsavadan Yonok , 
the chedi of Wat Suthep contains a holy relic of the Buddha, brought 
from Sukhothai to Chiengmai by the venerable monk, Sumana, in 1386 
A, D., in which year the Suthep temple was also built. Large crowds of 
pilgrims flock to this temple every year during the hot season (Mareh- 
April) in order to worship the holy relic. Among these pilgrims may 
be seen members of several picturesque hill tribes, besides Thai Yuan, 
Thai Yai (Shans) and even Thai, and other people, from the South. 

The Suthep temple stands on a rocky ridge jutting out from the 
main hill on its eastern slope some 3,000 feet above sea level, the total 
height of the mountain being some 5,500 feet (1,676 metres). 

The purpose of this article, however, is not to give a description or 
the history of Wat Suthep, but to mention some probably much older 
monuments, some of which have been recently found by Mr. E. W. 
Hutchinson of Chiengmai, and some others of which were examined by 
the writer of these lines during a visit to Doi Suthep made in 
December 1935.' X ' 

W Monsieur Camille Notton, the French Consul at Chiengmai, in his 
Annales du Siam, chronique de Suvanna J^hamdeng, p. /, mentions some of 
the Thaens and chedis to be described afterwards in this paper but he 
does not give any detailed description of any of these monuments. 
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The name of Doi Suthep is intimately connected with the mythical 
rishi (hermit) Vasudeva, who, according to legend, lived on this hill 
(in the Pali texts called Mount Uechupabbata), and who became the 
founder of Hariphunehai or Lamphun. It is also, and no doubt more 
rightly, known as the stronghold of the former Lawa Kings of the 
Me Ping plain during their wars against the Mon emigrants from 
Lopburi, when these, led by their Queen, Nang Chamathevi, founded 

the walled town of Hariphunehai in the latter part of the 7th 
century a. d. 

Two roads running almost parallel lead out from Chiengmai to the 
foot of Doi Suthep. The northern is called the Huei Kaeo Road and 
has recently been extended right up the hill to the temple through 
the efforts of the former abbot of Wat Suan Dok, Phra Srivichai, who 

seems at present to be exercising a great influence over the minds of 
the northern Thai. 

Near the former terminus of the Huei Kaeo Road, on the site 
of Vieng Chet Lin, lies the old Royal Pages School, now trans- 
formed into a veterinary station. Here the former head-master 
discovered some years ago a large rectangular tank (buried) made of 
latente blocks. He had the tank excavated, filled with water and 
used it as a swimming pool for the pages. Mr. Hutchinson thinks that 
leng Chet Lin, must be the site of the reputed Lawa town at the 

® °, fc , 6 h5l > 7 hlCh °P inion is confirmed by tradition and the 
somewhat confused narrative in the Chronicle of Suvanna Khamdena 
Accoidmg to this it seems for some time to have been the common 
capital of a colony of emigAnt Thai and the neighbouring Lawa or 
Lua who were under the orders of a certain Phraya Wiwo. Later 
on t e Lawa Kmg, Chao Vilangka, resided here during his war 
against Queen Chamathevi and the M6n immigrants of Lamphun. 

tho hlf Tlu T d haSn ° W be6n C0I1 «trueted from the base of 

stands Th ? ,1°°* f ^ ***** “ wWch the Sut hep temple 
stands This road, though somewhat rough and primitive, can be used 

by mo^or cars during the dry season. From th! back of the teniae 

watered W Ii ** tW ° kilomefc res. This valley is 

TZ t Jv SPar T g br °° k Call6d Huei Suthe P- According to a 
o a f tl0n , a LawS town » olden days occupied the lower part 
thp H 'k* e ^J vllere now is a clearing (see attached sketch map) and 

brooked °* briCkS ’ f ° Und here Snd tkere aI ong the banks of this 
an m other places too, should represent remains of buildings. 
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It seems, however, much more likely, as is also suggested by 
Mr. Hutchinson, that these bricks represent remains of former kilns, 
and that the bricks used for building the temple were made here 
where the necessary material, an excellent clay, is found in abundance. 
The look of the valley shows that there were one or more small paddy 
fields here in former days. 

A long brick-built stairway, flanked by the sinuous bodies of 
Nagas (serpents), leads down from the back of the temple to the 
northern rim of the valley. At a distance of about a hundred paces 
from the foot of the Naga stairway, and in a straight line from the 
same, I examined (December 1935) a mound which by one learned 
European resident in Chiengmai has been called a Royal Lawd 
tomb. Digging revealed nothing, however. 

From this point two well defined paths issue, a lower one on the 
left hand, which runs westwards, leading ultimately to the so-called 
Tham Rtisi, of which more anon, and an upper path branching off* on 
the right hand which, climbing the hill in a north-westerly direction, 
finally brings one to the very top of the hill, called by the local 
people the Pm. 

Following the lower path, which runs along the bubbling Suthep 
brook, one soon sees, on the left hand and at a distance of about 30 
metres from the path, what is called Ho Yilangka. This consists of 
two small spirit shrines, now in a deplorable state of disrepair. A 
few rotten pieces of wood and some enamelled tin plates are all that 
is now left of a former San Chao Thi (shrine of the local guardian 
spirit), which, seemingly, is no longer held in honour. Still its name 
shows the connection with the otherwise long forgotten Law a King. 

Continuing along the path to Tham Rtisi, an ill-defined track 
takes off* on the left and follows the stream to a point 400 metres 
from the foot of the Naga stairway. Here the first antiquities are 
encountered. About sixty metres below the path the slope on the 
left bank of the stream is terraced in two places. The two terraces 
are on the same plane and are 15 i m. apart. 

In both cases the face of the terrace is composed of stones and 
boulders piled up to form a wall 80 cm. high facing the stream. The 
interior appears to be filled up with earth, but the forest growth is 
too dense to permit exploration in the centre. 

The largest terrace is 20 m. long and from 4 m, to 5 m. deep. The 
smaller one, east of it, is 8 m. long and about 3 m. deep. 

The local name for these terraces is given as Thaen Rtisi. 
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When continuing along the path for another 400 rack 
at the bottom of the valley, a rock shelter formed by 
ing of the rocky cliff face, producing a shelter 3,} m. dei 
of which is a further cavity 3| in. deep. 

Running water is at hand, but the cliff forms a cu 
path from the outside world, so that the shelter would c 
tive to a person desiring isolation from his fellow men. 

It therefore bears its name Thain Rtisi, or the lierm 
leason. And as a matter of fact almost every yeai 
inhabited for a shorter or longer time by a Buddhii 
retires here for meditation in the sylvan peace on the p 
Great leacher. It truly is a most enchanting and idyllic pi 
cool with the shadow of large trees, and the gushing watei 
brook falling down in cascades over big moss-grown bon 

Some way below Thaen Rtisi in an E. N. E. direction, 
of 240 metres up the slope, stands a ruined stupa. It i 
path which runs up the ridge dividing Iluei Suthep fr< 
Kaeo drainage, leading ultimately to the Pui (the top 
and at a distance of 250 metres from the foot of the N< 
by this path. 

The stupa or chedi, called Ku Ch6m Chaeng, is at the 
a vaguely defined platform of earth (20 m. long from t 
the stupa to the platform’s eastern extremity). In the < 
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The interior of the stupa has been much destroyed by the hands of 
impious treasure hunters. 

It may be added that close to the path and quite near the stupas 
is a brick-lined well. 

By following a path which starts from the summer residence of the 
Chao Luang (the reigning prince of Chiengmai), and which climbs the 
hill in a west-south-westerly direction (see map), one reaches, after a 
inarch of approximately two kilometres, the place called Buak Ha. 

From a point on this path 940 m. below Buak Ha, a straight line 
N. N. E. leads in 420 m. to a ruin near the extremity of a spur above 
a precipice. The ruin, named Ku Khiu Kho, consists of a terrace of 
piled stone, 20 m. x 50 m., similar to Thaen Rush In its centre rise 
the remains of a small stupa built of rough unfashioned stones, 
similar to that of the terraces. On the north side only are traces of 
one or more rows of bricks let into the stone. 

At a point 1,800 m. north of Buak Ha on the path to the summit 
of the hill, and at 50 m. east of the path are the ruins of a stupa and 
the brick foundations of a rectangular building measuring 14£ m. x 
6 m. called Ku Buak Sang. A space of 2 J m. separates the stupa on 
the north from the brick foundations of the building on the south. 

The stupa measures about 6f m. at its base. It is built partly of 
brick, and the bricks are double the thickness of those in the founda- 
tions, which are all that remain of the building to the south of the 
stupa. The principal constituent, however, is dried laterite, sila laeng , 
in blocks of roughly 38 x 19 X 9 cm. 

The base is composed of six layers of brick, upon which repose six 
perpendicular layers of laterite blocks. 

The top layer forms a shelf 70 cm. deep behind which rise six 
more layers of laterite blocks, forming the second step of the pyramid. 
The third step rises from a narrower shelf, and only two to three 
layers of laterite blocks composing it remain, mingled with some 
bricks. It is not evident whether the pyramid tapered to a point or 
was crowned with a dome. Its centre has been excavated to below 
ground level, presumably by treasure hunters. 

The fact that the nearest water to both Ku Buak Sang and Ku 
Khiu Kh6 is in the Buak Ha region lends significance to the fact 
that Buak Ha is equidistant between them, approximately 1,300 m. 

My attention to the ruins at Buak Ha and Buak Sang was directed 
by Mr, Hutchinson, but I have not visited them myself. The other 
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places have, however, been visited by me. With regard to the des- 
cription of all these places the writer has followed the notes so 
kindly placed at his disposal by Mr. Hutchinson who also took all the 
photographs and made the sketch map accompanying this article. 

The question is now : — Who were the earliest occupants of the 
rock shelter, Tham Rtisi, and who were the builders of the stone 
terraces and the stupas ? 

The Tham Rtisi is not a real cave but only a rock shelter, with 
sufficient space for at most a couple of persons, and as such it can 
hardly have been a dwelling for primitive man of the stone age. 
It may, however, have been used by hermits both in Buddhist and 
pre-Buddhist times. Did the famous Vasudeva live here, if he ever 
existed ? 

The brick built ruins of the two stupas called Ku Ch6m Chaeng 
are most probably Thai handiwork, and may not be older than the 
original stupa of the Suthep temple. It represents, anyhow, a style 
which is prior to the Burmese occupation in the 10th century a. I). 

With regard to the stone terraces — Thaen Riisi — and the two 
stupa-like buildings at B.uak Ha and Buak Sang, the ease is more 
difficult. Were their builders Thai, M6n or even Law a? The find 
of one of the characteristic small Law a day pipes at Buak 11a may 
point to a former Lawa occupation there. It is more than probable 
that the Lawa held the Doi Suthep for a long time after the M6n 
colonists from Lamphun had conquered the vast river plain. We 
also know that the Lawa were gradually united with the Mon, their 
first cousins by the way, by intermarriage — the Lawa girls, when 
newly washed, are quite comely — and finally, as the chronicle says, 
Lawa and M6n became one people, with the exception of some few 
Lawa clans living far away in the inaccessible hills. By doing so the 
Lawa naturally adopted the Buddhist religion too. The above men- 
tioned stone monuments, including those where bricks are mixed with 
the stone as building material, may thus be Lawa handiwork. Such, 
clumsy attempts to copy the architecture of a higher standing people 
are found elsewhere in Indochina; for instance, in the Bassae province 
of French Laos there is the so-called Wat Phu Asa, built by Kha 
people,® and in Amphoe Pakthongchai, Changvad Nakhon Rajasima, 
there is a similar building complex called Prasad Champa Thong, 

® Inventaire descriptif £es monuments du Camlodge par le Commandant 
E. Lunet de Lajonquiere, tome II, pp. 70-72, 
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most likely also built by primitive people.® These are efforts, as 
Major Lunefc de Lajonquiere says, d'un sanvage joumit cm civilise . 

Monsieur Not ton in his Chronique de Suvannct Khmndeng , already 
quoted on the first page of this paper, opines that the so-called Thaen 
Rilsi are Law a tombs. I think, however, that the learned Consul is 
wrong here. The Law a tombs are always built in the form of a 
tumulus. A great number of such ancient Law a tombs are still seen 
to-day in the Mae Hong Son district. The Thaen were no doubt 
real altars for sacrifices to the spirits. 

A careful search for cultural remains on all the above mentioned 
sites should be undertaken, as such an undertaking would surely 
result in finds that would prove helpful for the further study of the 
origin of these monuments. 


Bangkok, April 1936. 


® Complement a V invent air e descriptif des monuments du Cambcdge par 
le Commandant E. Seidenfaden, pp. 30-31, 





MEGALITHS IN 8AYAB. 

by 

E. W. Hutchinson. 

Mr. C. L. Miles, of the forest staff of The Borneo Company, Ltd., 
when travelling two years ago in the hilly country of the Me Ping 
rapids — the Saliam forest (lnenumJn) — between Chiengmai and Raheng, 
observed that some of the big stones, or rather, segments of rock, by 
the wayside appeared to have been planted upright in the soil in 
groups reminiscent of the megaliths and fairy-rings of Europe. 
Three groups were observed by him along the foot-path from Miiang 
Hot to Miiang Tiin (umvivm), a short distance east of the 

point where it crosses the Huei Oom Pat (vnoQW&nfl), That crossing 
happens to be about one kilometre above the reputed site of a former 
Lawa settlement on the banks of the Huei Oom Pat, some 16 to 19 
km. above the mouth of that stream. 

The easiest way to visit the Stones is to take a boat along the Me 
Ping river as far as the mouth of the Oom Pat stream, at which 
place there are a few fishermen's huts on the west bank of the Me Ping 
— a short distance below K6 (na), but above the Company's bungalow 
at the mouth of the Saliam stream. From the mouth of the Oom 
Pat stream a path follows up it, past a small village, and then turns 
off in a north-eastward direction to join the track from Miiang H6t 
to Tiin. On reaching this track the traveller turns west, and after 
walking in the direction of Tiin for about one kilometre he encounters 
two groups of stones, about eleven metres apart — (groups A. & B.) : 
another half kilometre brings him to the large group, (C.), which 
contains the biggest stone : yet another half kilometre brings him to 
the Oom Pat stream. 
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Mr. Miles left Siam before he had an opportunity to examine his 
discovery in detail. This task he abandoned to his successor, Mr. E. 
S. Ennals, who visited Gom Pat this year in the dry season. Mr. 
Ennals has communicated to me the notes, measurements and photo- 
graphs which he took during his visit, and which he lias authorised 
me to make public. This article is composed exclusively of informa- 
tion received from him, a rough draft of it having been submitted to 
him and received his approval. I trust he will accept this acknow- 
ledgement of his kindness. 

Mi*. Ennals noticed that the loose rocks and boulders which abound 
in the neighbourhood of the stones had been cleared away in their 
immediate vicinity; the stones themselves appear to have been broken 
off from these rocks and boulders. 

The most northerly group, (A), is in the form of an ellipse measur- 
ing 8'~6" in a straight line from the northernmost standing stone, 
which is l'~9" high by I'-l" broad, to the southernmost standing stone, 
which is 2'-0" high by I'-O" broad. There are no stones west of these 
two, but between them on the eastern .side, and forming an ellipse 
with them, is a standing stone, 2'- 3" high by l'-l* broad : the distance 
from it to the northernmost stone is four feet, and to the southern- 
most stone six feet : between it and the latter is a recumbent stone, 
3'~5" x T-2". Behind these four stones are scattered many smaller 
ones, forming a background to them. 

Group B. is only distant 37' to the south of Group A. It consists 
of three stones : — first, and southernmost, a recumbent stone, 2'-]/' 
x 1-6 k in the middle, five and a half feet south of it, a standing 
stone, 2-1" high by four feet north of it, another standing 

stone, l'-ll" high by 7". 

Group C., the largest group, is half a kilometre west of groups 
A. and B. It consists of an elliptical ring measuring 79ft, from east to 
west, and 60ft. from north to south. On the south side of the ellipse 
are four recumbent stones only, two on its south-east edge, and two 
on its south-west edge. Towards the east end of the ellipse is a 
group of six stones, two standing, of which the largest measures 
5-6" high, 2'-0" broad, and 5" thick. 

This standing stone is surrounded by four recumbent stones. The 
other standing stone is 26ft south and 9ft east of it. The north-east 
side of the ellipse contains four recumbent stones: the north-west 




Plan of Megaliths, 
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side, eight recumbent and one standing stone. Group 0. thus con- 
tains a total of twenty-three stones. 

The presence of these stones in desolate country, far removed 
from human habitation, is likely to attract the attention of the rare 
passer-by, and to puzzle him to find any explanation of their signi- 
ficance. 

A. and B. groups, on account of their proximity, may perhaps be 
regarded as a single group ; but the existence of an even larger group, 
C., half a kilometre away suggests that -there was some connection 
between groups A. B. and C. Since the nearest water is half a kilometre 
from group C. and double that distance from A. and B. it is doubtful, to 
say the least of it, if they ever marked the site of human habitation : 
at the same time, the relative proximity of a former Lawa settlement 
on the bank of the Oom Pat stream suggests the possibility that the 
Lawa were responsible for the stones. It is true that the Lawa recently 
examined at B6 Luang, between H6t and Me Sarieng, do not make 
use of megaliths, either to mark their burial grounds or their places 
of animistic worship ; but those Lawa differ in language from the 
Lawa of the Me Lao valley in Chiengrai province, as well as from 
those of Oom Pai (Umpai) in the Me Sarieng drainage N. W. of B6 
Luang, who have been visited this year by the Rev. John Holladay, 
who is preparing a memorandum of his visit. 

Further light may be thrown upon this interesting subject if and 
when an opportunity occurs for a systematic investigation of the sites 
of reputed Lawa settlements both in Oom Pat, and lower down the 
Me Ping rapids at Oom Khoi (QJJfioo)— Oom (an) being a Lawa word 
for water, just as it is in the Khamu speech. 

Meanwhile, hearty thanks are due to Mr. E. S. Ennals for his careful 
observations. 


Chiengmai, 6th June, 1938. 



THE WORD JETAVAW IN OLD SIAMESE. 

by 

H, H. Prince Diiani Nivat. 

Some years ago a friend asked me about the meaning of a word 
in the Corpus of Laws, of which I was at a loss to give a satisfactory 
explanation. The word in question is Phra Jetavcm in the preamble 
to the old Law of Inheritance. The passage runs thus : — 

In 2155, year of the hog, on Thursday the 11th of the waxing 
moon of the month of Jettha (about June), His Majesty Ekatho- 
saroth Isuexi Boromanath Boromabopit, possessor of the tenfold 
virtues of Kingship, endowed with a boundless accumulation of 
majesty, a prospective Buddha, a great and righteous sovereign, 
was present in the golden pavilion to the north of the great 
Vihara in the monastery of Jaya Vardhanaram, presiding over 
the ceremony of dedicating the great Vihara , the Jetavan and 
the great Reliquary, which had been built to perpetuate the 

Master’s Teaching for all time 

Now, the monarch referred to is usually known as Phrachao Prasat 
Thong, who from the office of Kalahom had usurped the Crown and 
was father to King Narai. In standard histories the construction 
of this monastery is recorded at some length as having been under- 
taken when the King came to the Throne, without however giving 
a definite date for the commencement or the dedication of the work. 
The date 2155 is of course impossible and may be considered as an 
error of later recension. My experience in verifying the dates in old 
documents has convinced me that the zodiacal year usually remains 
correct when the numerical reckoning is tampered with. Supposing 
therefore that the year of the hog is correct, we have but to find out 
the dates, in the Buddhist Era, of the years of the hog in that King’s 
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reign. Starting with the King’s accession in B. E. 2172, as has been 
correctly revised by Phya Indra Montri (JSS. Vol. XXX pt 2, page 
187), the first year of the hog we meet with would be B. E. 2178, 
which corresponds to A. D. 1635. This was most probably the year 
in which the dedication of the monastery and the promulgation of the 
Law on Inheritance took place, for the only other year of the hog in 
this reign would be 1647 which is much too late because the erection 
of the monastery was the first act of the usurper after his coronation. 
This, however, is but a digression for we are really concerned with 
the meaning of the word jetavan . 

According to the Royal Autograph History of Siam, the monas- 
tery was built on the private property of the King’s mother, and 
consisted of a great Reliquary surrounded by a cloister with a meru 
on each of the cardinal points of the compass, as well as an ubosoth , 
a vihdra , a kdn parien and cells for the monks. The History of 
Prince Paramanujit, from which the former drew its inspiration, gives 
the same account. None of them, nor any other source as yet avail- 
able, mentions a jetavan . 

Now, Jetavan was originally the name of a certain precinct in 
Savatthi in ancient India, a grove perhaps, where the Buddha was 
often in residence. The name has been adopted in Ceylon, at the 
medieval capital of Anuradhapura, for a monastery. It was similarly 
adopted in some of the old capitals of Siam. Ayudhya, indeed, does 
not seem to have had a monastery of Jetavan. The name was, how- 
ever, given to Wat Po when that monastery was rebuilt by King 
Rama I. of the Chakri dynasty in Bangkok. 

But the way in which the name is used in the Law preamble 
quoted above is hardly similar to those in the cases just cited. In 
the Law, it was not a proper name. Rather was it that of some kind 
of edifice. The question, therefore, is as to which kind of an edifice 
used to go by the name jetavan . 

Let us now compare the accounts as given in the Law preamble 
with that of the standard histories. The preamble enumerates three 
edifices as having been dedicated : the great Reliquary, the Jetavan , 
and the Vikdra . The histories enumerate four main items, namely an 
nbosoth , a vihdra , and a lean parien in addition to the great Reliquary. 
While it is just possible that the authors of the histories, writing as they 
did without being able to be constantly on the spot, were mei'ely using 
stock phrases to describe a big monastery with a Reliquary, it is also 
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not unlikely that what they were calling an ubosoth might well have 
corresponded to what the Law preamble called Phra Jetavan, for 
after identifying the Reliquary and the vihdra in both sources and 
deleting the lean parien in the histories as being part of the stock 
phrase vihdra lean parien we have left on the one hand the Jetavan 
and on the other the ubosoth. For me the point remained thus far 
unsolved, until on one of my inspection tours of the river districts 
six or seven years ago I came across the model of an edifice about 
two feet long and one foot high lying about the court of a Mon 
monastery a little to the north of the town of Pathum on the left 
bank of the Menam Chao Phya. Little suspecting any real en- 
lightenment, for I half imagined that it was a sort of a shrine to the 
Phra Phum usually to be found in the compounds of private houses, 
although this model was not made of wood as these shrines usually 
are, I asked the old Mon incumbent of the monastery. To my sur- 
prise I was told that it was a jetavan , which he pronounced jetaworn . 
He did not know exactly himself what the stone model was meant to 
signify, but he had an idea that it was a replica of the famous 
hall at Savatthi where the Master was wont to preach on so many 
occasions. The incumbent seemed to have lost sight of the real 
nature of the original Jetavcin ; and instead of a grove he probably 
imagined it to have been a regular wat as we know it nowadays with 
perhaps a central assembly hall, or ubosoth. This in fact might have 
been in the mind of the incumbent when he said that it might have 
been a replica of the Master’s preaching hall. At this stage, it 
seemed, we had got something a little more definite, Jetavan was 
probably the name of a class of edifices in ecclesiastical architecture ; 
and its venue was more than likely the Mon country and its people. 
My attempt at an interpretation of this word remained stagnant 
for some six years, until I was privileged to read an account of his 
trip to Burma in 1936 by His Royal Highness Prince Damrong. 
This account is highly interesting especially on historical grounds, and 
is most detailed. Unfortunately it is not accessible to the public for 
it has not yet been published, and I have to record my gratitude to the 
royal author for letting me read it and make this reference to it. The 
Prince says that within the royal palace at Mandalay there is a 
building where the images of the Buddha were kept, and the name of 
this building was Zedawan, the Burmese counterpart of the word 
Jetavan. On further reference to the Gazetteer of Upper Burma 
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and the Shan States (J. G. Seofct, 1900, Part II Vol. II, p. 88) and 
F. 0. Oerters plan of the Mandalay Palace Stockade and Buildings 
which faces page 176 of that Gazetteer, I found that this building 
contained figures of royal ancestors and also the Hansa throne. The 
figures of royal ancestors were doubtless images of the Buddha 
cast to perpetuate the memory of individual monarehs who had 
passed away, such as the images in the Chapel Royal of the Emerald 
Buddha in Bangkok, called respectively Phra Buddha Yodfa and Phra 
Buddha Loesla. This opinion has been accepted and confirmed by 
Prince Damrong. Thus far it would seem that the word jetavan is 
more likely than before to have signified a sanctuary where effigies 
of the Buddha were housed. 

Before proceeding further with my arguments I hope I may be 
allowed to digress a little to explain the custom of casting images 
of the Buddha to perpetuate the memory of sovereigns who have pass- 
ed away. We know for certain that in honour of his royal predeces- 
sors on the Throne, King Rama III erected, in 1843, the two standing 
effigies of the Buddha in the Chapel Royal and named them as above 
stated. These names came to be adopted posthumously for each of 
those two Kings. We know also ( Phra Raja Kamnod Mai , §40, 
dated 1785) that in Ayudhya there used to be an image called Phra 
Jettha Bidorn (i. e. Jettha Pitara, or the Venerable Ancestor) which 
occupied a place of honour in the ceremony of taking the Water of 
Allegiance. This image was said (op. cit.) to be one of Phra Rama- 
dhipati, the monarch, one is led to presume, who founded Ayudhya. 
In the ancient Khmer inscriptions we find that almost every king 
was given a posthumous name signifying his connection with 
whichever sectarian deity he might have been inclined to favour. 
Thus, Yasovarman was posthumously known as Parama Sivaloka from 
his having been a Sivaite ; Siiryavarman I., a Mahayanist, was Parama 
Nirvanapada; and Suryavarraan II., a Vlshnuite, received the name 
of Parama Vishnuloka. One might suppose, although concrete proofs 
are lacking, that the memory of these monarehs was perpetuated by 
effigies of Siva, Vishnu or Avalokitesvara in accordance with which- 
ever cult they preferred. Even a Buddhist King could be reconciled 
to the cult of the Devaraja or Divine Sovereignty, for in Mahayanist 
Buddhism there was plenty of room for deities and their incarnations. 
Jayavarman VII, whose fame as a tireless builder is established, act- 
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Hally has such an image to his honour, though his posthumous name 
does not seem to be known. 

Thus therefore we are again tempted to assume that the cult o £ 
the Devaraja which identified the sovereign with an incarnation of 
the Deity might have had some connection with the custom by which 
the posthumous effigy of a monarch was made in the traditional form 
of that deity or incarnation which he individually favoured during 
his lifetime. This effigy received the name by which that particular 
monarch came to be known thereafter. Siam, and perhaps Burma too, 
adopted the custom, but modified it to suit her form of Buddhism in 
which there was no room for deities or their incarnations. And so it 
took the form of an effigy of the Buddha! This custom may be said 
to have been discontinued by King Mongkut in comparatively recent 
years. 

Having thus presumed upon my readers* patience, I shall now 
resume the narrative of tracing the meaning of our word. The con- 
nection between our word and its Mon venue seeming to be certain, 
I wrote to my friend, Phra Praison Salaraks who now lives in Toim- 
goo. He was good enough to refer the question to U Lu Pe Win, a 
Mon scholar, and the latter has sent me much valuable information 
for which I hope I may be allowed to record here my thanks. He 
writes : 

Jetawan in Burmese architectural parlance is the name given 
to the Sheldrake throne room of the Palace in which the golden 
images of royal ancestors were kept ... 

There is an 18th century Burmese book known as the Shwe- 
bdnnidan which gives much useful information about Palace 
matters and supplies also explanations of the origin of many of 
the Palace usages and royal paraphernalia. Its author Zeyya- 
thinkha says that the original Jetavana monastery of the Bud- 
dha being of three superposed roofs, any later triple-roofed 
building came to be called after it. 

Further on he gives another interesting fact which bears on some 
aspects of the case, thus : 

The custom of keeping and paying reverence to the golden 
royal images in the Jetawan was, according to the Shwebdnni- 
dan, handed down since the time of Alaungsithu (1112-67 A. D.), 
the grandson and successor of Kyanzittha (1085-1112 A. D.). 

Then he says : 
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It will be remembered that as a result of Anorata’s conquest 
of Thaton the Burmans received their ancient culture from the 
conquered Mons just as the Romans had from the Greeks. Most 
of the nomenclature of the royal paraphernalia were borrowed 

bodily from the Mon to enrich the Burmese language 

He concludes by saying : 

It is very likely therefore that a Jetawan in Mon ecclesiastical 
parlance would be the same as in Burmese and refers to a 

structure with three tiered roofs 

Armed with the information, I went up again to Ayudhya in the 
hope of exploring the precincts of the monastery of Jaya Vardhana- 
ram in search of some proof of an edifice which might with any like- 
lihood correspond to the Jetavan of the law preamble. In the days 
of my apprenticeship in Government service at Ayudhya, I had 
known where the place was but had never been actually on the spot. 
On this visit we went straight to the place but were told by villagers 
living on the river in front of the wat that there was no such place as 
wat Jaya Vardhanaram. My host at Ayudhya on this occasion was 
a retired officer of the Gendarmerie, who also knew the place but had 
never heard it called by that name. It had been a favourite haunt of 
thieves and bad characters on account of its ruined state and the 
neglect into which it had fallen. Looking from the river, it formed 
an imposing group of spires on the west bank. A thick under- 
growth of bush and thorn renders the place impenetrable without 
several hours’ clearing. The southern part, however, bordered upon a 
clearing of villagers and at least the Great Reliquary was accessible, 
though difficult of passage. By dodging between thorns one could 
work a way into the square enclosing the Reliquary, a ehedi of a dis- 
tinctive style the northern side of which was still in fairly good preserv- 
ation on account of its being sheltered from the south-west monsoon. 
One was able to recognise the surrounding cloister with its meru on 
each of the cardinal points of the compass. The cloister was pierced 
on four sides by covered entrances. We were told that to the north 
of the Reliquary cloisters there used to be remains of the ground 
floor, without walls or roofs, of two or three buildings, but they are 
in a most ruined state, and anyhow there was no hope of proving 
whether the roof was three-tiered or otherwise. 

There yet remains another piece of evidence. I do not know what 
tes become of that model in the courtyard of the Mon monastery in 
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Pathum, but as far as I can recollect it was roofed in tiers. How 
many tiers there were, I cannot remember. 

In any case, we have fairly good grounds for believing that the 
word jetavan of the Law preamble was a Mon usage of the name 
and referred to a class of buildings of three-tiered roofs in which 
were housed effigies of the Buddha. As for the jetavan of wat Jaya 
Vardhanaram in Ayudhya, it probably existed to the north of the 
Great Reliquary, and whether it had three-tiered roofs or not, it pro- 
bably housed effigies of the Buddha. It is also possible that it was 
the ubosoth of that wat too. 
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On Tai Potteby. 

It was with a sense of a very real loss that I learnt of the death 
of my old friend, Phya Nakhon Phra Ram, at the end of May last. 

I spent such happy days with him, both at Sawank’alok and Pitsa- 
nulok, and he used to write to me so fully and enthusiastically on the 
subject which he had so eagerly pursued, that it is, indeed, with a 
heavy heart that I sit down to write these notes on the lengthy 
paper on Tai pottery which he contributed to Vol. XXIX, Part 1 of 
the Journal. 

Our friendly discussions and arguments were always stimulating 
and, having studied his paper carefully, I realise that some, though 
by no means all, of our difficulties were due to misunderstandings, 
largely because the Chao K’un did not understand English well 
Peace be to his ashes, and may I express the earnest hope that the 
magnificent collection which he made will not be lost to students of 
Tai ceramics. I only wish it were here for me to consult in these 
notes. And now to the paper itself. 

In the first paragraph Phya Nakhon Phra Ram lays it down that 
all authorities uphold the belief that Sank’aiok® pottery was first manu- 
factured aftei* the return of Rama Kamheng as King of Sukhot’ai from China, 
where history says he went in 1294 a.d. or 1300 a.d. and brought hack some ; 
300 or 500 Chinese potters. I* too, ... . . . accepted the truth of this belief. ! 
Taking the term Sank’alolc in its ordinary sense, I dare say that this j 
was so in the past before any serious study had been made of these j 
wares, but the Chao K J un, who was writing late in 1935 and I 
who had seen my articles in the Burlington Magazine published j 
in October and November 1933 (Vol. LXIII, Nos. 367 and 368), j 
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is hardly doing me justice in stating that all authorities uphold 
the theory that the Tai made no pottery before the Chinese 
came, seeing that in the first of those articles I stated clearly that 
from historical evidence there is good reason to believe that there were Tai 
immigrants from the Northern Chiengsen region settled at a very early date, 
possibly as early as the tenth century (a. d.), at Chaining, which is the 
oldest name known for old Sawank’alok, and that they established kilns for 
making pottery and stoneware on the site of the present so-called Chaliang 
kilns. In no other way can one account for the presence of certain types of 
ware which show no Khmer and very little Chinese influence. 

There is little doubt in my mind that pottery, i. e. earthenware 
pure and simple, was made in different centres in Siam from very 
early times. This is borne out by Pliya Nakhon Phra Ram himself 
on page 16 where he says that the lowest levels excavated at Suk’o- 
t’ai revealed only pottery of ordinary baked clay and that it was 
not until they came to the middle layers that Chaliang wares were 
found. 

I myself once examined the banks of the river some distance from 
the town of Pitsanulok and at the lowest levels found only earthenware. 

However, every race has made its own earthenware utensils from 
pre-historic times, and the question is not likely to occasion dispute. 

But the Chaliang wares to which I referred in my article are much 
harder than ordinary earthenware and are always glazed, on one side 
at least, and, their features being almost wholly Tai, I felt that we 
had run to earth a type of ware produced by the Tai, possibly after 
contact with the Khmer (who also glazed their stoneware), but before 
any Chinese potters had arrived to alter their methods or styles of 
potting. 

I had arrived at this conclusion after extensive visits to the kilns 
themselves, after an exhaustive study of my own collection (which is 
on loan to the South Kensington Museum) and that of Phya Nakhon 
Phra Ram, and after visits to Dr. Otley Beyer in the Philippines and 
to Mr. Van Orsay de Flines in Batavia, the latter of whom has pre- 
sented. to the Dutch Government Museum at that city a splendid 
collection of Chinese and Siamese wares found in the Dutch East Indies. 

Phya Nakhon Phra Ram does not appear to be altogether consistent, 
throughout his monograph, in his use of place-names to describe the 
different types of ware produced in Siam, but on page 16 he states 
as follows 
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I have already mentioned the C’alieng and the Snkhot ai factories. It 
seems to me that when work ceased at the C’alieng kilns, potters from 
Sukliot’ai established themselves at the C’alieng site, and these latter 
works are what I shall call the kilns of Sate’analai, which is the name 
of an old state which we now call Sawank’alok. This gives ns as 
regards date the following sequence : first C’alieng, then Suk’ot’ai, fol- 
lowed later by Satc’analai. 

With this sequence I am in agreement, but Phya Nakhon Phra 
Ram is at some pains to prove that the potters established at Suk’ot’- 
ai were of Tai race (see pages 24/25), and this is where I have to 
part company with him. To make the matter clear, the intention of 
his paper is to show that, throughout the course of their career, the 
Tai potters were under no debt to their Chinese brother potters, and 
were alone responsible in every sense for the output of all the types 
of ware produced in Siam. I will say at once that I disagree with 
this view. On pages 17 to 20, Phya Nakhon Phra Ram describes the 
new kilns which he discovered at Kalong, a deserted city near Wieng 
Papao, in the north of Siam, and which he considers as established 
prior to the ancient city of Chiengsen ; but, before discussing this pro- 
blem, it will be as well to deal first with the Chaliang and Suk’ot’ai 

kiln-sites and productions. ; 

To take the Chalieng kilns first. In the Burlington Magazine I j 
showed illustrations of wares which were certainly not derived from 
any Chinese origin or influence (PI. I, B, C,D & E, and PI. II, A & B j 
similar to the jar on his PI. VI). They represent a thin stoneware 
glazed green or brown on the exterior (except the dish seen in PI. j 
I, C & E where the interior only is glazed), with a flat base and many j 
bubbles in the glaze. The shapes are expressively Tai, and I classed 
them as Chaliang (old Sawank’alok pre-Chinese). Tai kilns, possibly Xlth, j 
Xllth and Xlllth centuries. Usually no decoration, but sometimes incised j 
lines on dishes. PL I, 0 & E, and PI. II, A & B are from my own col- | 
lection, while PI. I, B & D are from the collection of Phya Nakhon ; 
Phra Ram. 

These wares were baked on large flat pontils, the marks of which 
can be seen on the wares near the rim of the base. They have almost 
nothing in common with Chinese wares, and their approximate date j 
is fixed by Phya Nakhon Phra Ram, who found only Chalieng wares j 
in the lowest levels of the river bank at the Monastery of the Great 
Relic at old Sawank’alok (of. his PL XX, VII). I 
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Now appears an entirely new decorated type of ware, which is a 
product of the Suk’ot'ai kilns alone, as witnessed by examination both 
by Phya Nakhon Phra Earn and myself. The ware itself is hard, 
thick and coarse, full of impurities, but its singular quality lies in 
the technique applied. The ware is first covered with a coat of white 
slip, then the decorative motive is painted on it, and finally it is 
dipped in a thin straw-coloured glaze. For the first time in Siam we 
have decorated wares in black and brown, and the technique described 
is exactly parallel to that used in the Sung Chinese wares of Tzu- 
chou, a well-known centre of pottery from Sung times in the Chihli 
province south of Peking; indeed, a certain bowl in the collection 
of Mr. Van Orsay de Flines could easily pass as a product of Tzu- 
chou to anyone not intimately acquainted with both types of ware. 
Moreover, the Suk’ot'ai wares were baked in a manner hitherto 
unknown in Siam. The bowls were placed on small flat round earthen 
discs, with five pointed projections on the bottom, and stood inside 
one another in the kiln so that on the bottom of the interior of each 
bowl except the lowest will be found five spur marks where the 
pontil was broken oft* (cf. Burlington Magazine PL III, A & B). The 
decorative motives usually found on Suk’ot’ai wares, i.e. on the 
interior, are either a fish, a chakra (weapon of Vishnu), a spray 
of flowers, or a series of circular rays. 

How are we to account for the sudden appearance of this type of 
ware ? 

Phya Nakhon Phra Ram is of the opinion that the potters of 
Kalong and other places in the vicinity were brought down to 
Suk'ot’ai about the year 1359 A. D. by the King of Suk’ot’ai, who at 
this time is reported to have marched to Chieng Rai and brought the 
inhabitants of that district down to Suk’ot’ai. He adds : 

Furthermore, the kilns, the design, the enamel, and the shape of 

Suk’ot’ai pottery have some^ resemblance to those of Kalong. 

Now this is clearly pure conjecture, but even if the two wares bear 
some resemblance to one another and Kalong ante-dates Suk’ot’ai 
(which I personally doubt for reasons given later), how do the Kalong 
wares themselves come to be made with the same technique as those 
of Tzu-chou, a technique hitherto unknown in Siam ? Facts are 
stubborn things, whatever our hopes and beliefs may be, and this 
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question has to be answered. Phya Nakhon Phra Earn believes that 
Chiengsen was built in the Vlltk century A. D. and that Kalong 
Cwith its kilns) is older than Chiengsen. If this were so, Kalong 
wares would long ante-date those of Tzu-chou itself. Throughout his 
monograph Phya Nakhon Phra Earn makes no allusion whatever to 
the possibility of Chinese potters coming to Siam-in fact his whole 
argument appears to be to prove that they did not-but, looking at 
the matter from the standpoint of the evidence alone, I cannot believe 
that the potters of Kalong in northern Siam taught the potters ot 
Tzu-chou in northern China their special technique of pottmg, and 
I am forced to conclude that some time during the Sung or, more 
likely, Yiian dynasty of China, Chinese potters were brought down, 
introducing new forms and new materials of potting, as well as new 
methods of decoration. I cannot account for these new wares m any 
other way, and this being so, I believe there is some ground for 
truth of the tradition in Siam that Earn K’am-heng did go 
court of the Mongol Emperor, that he saw the decorated ^u-cliou 
wares on the occasion of his visit, and that he obtained penmssion 
from the Chinese Emperor to take back Tzu-chou potters to Siam to 
teach the Siamese potters the art of making decorated wares. Ltis 
hardly conceivable that potters would come all the way to Siam 
Tzu-chou in the province of Chihli of their own volition. 

The historical problem of the coming of the Tai to Siam » till no 
entirely resolved, but, until further and more detaded^ evidence 
forthcoming, I prepared to accept the conctaon 
by the Pwigsdwadan Yvnok and by Prince Damioug, 

Tai prince to settle on the Southern bank of the Mek 6«g was Brahma 
o ' P -Z) and that he founded the city of Jaya Prakar m the d.stact 
of Chieng Eai early in the second half of the IXth centuxy. 

I have not found any evidence as yet to contradict tins, 1 * 
tallies admirably with the rise of the Tai in Yunnan dm: t g< * 
Yllth to IXth centuries A. D. It is quite possible that the city o 
Chiengsen was founded before that time, but d j* ^ 

Lawa and not a Tai city. Even as late as 1-80 A. ^ 
in the Pongsawaddn YdnoJc that Lao Meng, e - 1 in 

Chiengsen, married the daughter of the Tai chief of Obeog^ £ 
south-western Yunnan and that the famous Meng iv , , 

kilns in the north of Siam before the 10th century . 
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All the detailed historical statements made by Phya Nakhon Phra 
Ram I must leave to Professor Coedes to deal with, should he see fit 
to do so, but the danger of putting forward legends as historical facts 
is well exemplified on page 20 where it is stated that in B, E. 1111 
(568 a.d.) King Sinhanavati built the city of Yonok Nakanakon, and 
three years later drove the Khmer out of Khmer cities in the north. 
As a matter of historical fact there were no Khmer cities in the north 
at that, or, I believe, at any other time. Actually, in the Vlth cen- 
tury, the Khmer, as a national entity, had only just begun to exist. 

To return now to the Kalong wares and pottery, which is our 
particular theme. Phya Nakhon Phra Ram is to be congratulated 
on making the discovery of these kilns and of a new type of ware, 
and his drawings of the different kinds of kilns used at Kalong, 
Suk’ot’ai and Sawank’alok are very valuable. It remains to come to 
some conclusion where the Kalong kilns fib in with the whole scheme 
of pottery in Siam. 

Phya Nakhon Phra Ram would have us believe that the kilns at 
Kalong were founded either in the Vlth (or VUIth) century (page 
27) and were producing their wares for a period of 600 to 800 years, 
that they ante-date the founding of Ghiengsen, and that it was from 
Kalong that potters were brought to, and set up, in Suk’ot’ai in the 
XIVth century. 

I have now had the opportunity of discussing the Kalong wares 
with both Mr. Hobson of the British Museum and Mr. Bernard Rack- 
ham of the Victoria and Albert Museum. Phya Nakhon Phra Ram 
very kindly sent me a bottle, as well as fragments of a large dish and 
other utensils, so that it has been possible to study the make of the 
ware closely. It is a thin ware and rather brittle. Though lightly 
fired, it is undoubtedly of a porcellanous substance, and much finer 
in quality than the Suk’ot’ai ware. The fragment of a small dish-stand 
sent was not decorated but covered with a light green celadon crack- 
led glaze (ef. Plate XXXIX a), but tlie other wares were all decorated 
wares, with the white slip first applied, then the black or brown 
painted motive and then the thin straw-coloured glaze, exactly in the 
Tzu Chou manner, (ef. PI. XXVIII). 

The glaze itself appears on the fragments to be much more vitreous 
and polished than in the Suk’ot’ai wares. 
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The decoration, on the large dish fragments, is very bold and 
pleasing. I have presented the major portion of the fragments sent 
me to the British Museum. 

Now it has already been shown that either the Tzu Chou potters 
must have come to Siam, or the Tai potters went to Tzu Chou. Both 
Mr. Raekham and Mr. Hobson inform me that there is no evidence 
of the Tzu Chou type of pottery being made at Tzu Chou before the 
Sung dynasty of China, i. e. before the end of the Xth or beginning 
of the Xlth century, but that from the Sung dynasty onwards the 
ware was turned out of Tzu Chou continuously for many hundreds 
of years. Can it be seriously contended that potters went all the way 
from Kalong to Tzu Chou in the Xth century to teach the Chinese 
potters their special technique ? I cannot believe that Phya Nakhon 
Phra Ram himself, if he had considered the evidence more closely, 
could possibly have sustained that conclusion. Yet no other is feasi- 
ble, if we are to accept his views as to the dating of the Kalong kilns. 

There is another interesting point to consider, and that is the 
pontil used in baking the wares. The Ohalieng potters used the long 
tubular support of fire-clay, and so did the Kalong potters (according 
to Phya Nakhon Phra Ram) hut the Suk’ot’ai potters used an entirely 
different kind, such as I have, already described. This flat round disc 
with five projecting spurs on the base is not known elsewhere in 
Siam but it is known in China . Mr. Hobson tells me that they have 
not been able as yet to obtain any evidence of the type of pontil used 
at Tzu Chou, but the Suk’ot’ai type was definitely used at Hang- 
Chou, where the famous Kuan ware was produced during the Sung 
dynasty. So here is a definite link between Suk’ot’&i and China. 

On stylistic and material grounds Mr. Raekham places the Kalong 
ware as of late Sung or Yuan type, i. e. XHItli century, and Mr. 
Hobson cannot place it as earlier than Sung. This date of Mr. 
Backhands is corroborated in a very unexpected way, by evidence 
shown by Phya Nakhon Phra Ram himself. On Plate XX he shows 
specimens of porcelain Buddha images from Kalong, the centre one 
with an inscription which has been pronounced to be in Tai Lii 
characters, and from the context, he appears to consider these Buddha 
figures as evidence of the great age of Kalong. Actually they prove 
almost the exact opposite. It can be clearly seen that the centre 
Buddha image has a Ketumala (flame-top) proceeding from the centre 
of the usnisa , which makes it certain that this particular image could 
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not have been produced before the XIVth century, since the flame-top, 
which came from Ceylon, was not introduced into Siam itself until 
the middle of the XlIXth century and did not spread from Suk’ot’ai 
into the north of Siam until the XIVth century. Even the other two 
figures, with lotus-buds on their 'iis'iiiscts, cannot be earlier than the 
late Xllth or XHIth century, as this style was not introduced into 
Siam from Burma until that period. 

So, on all grounds, historical, material and incidental, we cannot 
place the kilns at Kalong earlier than the XHIth or XIVth century. 
My own belief is that, owing to their superiority over Suk’ot’ai 
wares, the Kalong kilns are later than Suk’ot’ai, and that possibly, 
instead of the King of Suk’ot’ai bringing potters back from Kalong 
to Suk’ot’ai, potters accompanied him on his journey northwards. 
The question will probably never be resolved now, but, considering 
all the circumstances, it seems much more likely that potters should 
go from a capital city to an outlying district than that the reverse 
move should take place. 

Before I close my remarks on the Suk’ot’ai-Kalong-Tzu Chou 
wares, it is of interest to note that I have presented to the British 
Museum a beautiful fragment of undoubted Tzu Chou Sung ware, 
painted with a bird, which was found in the district of old Suk’ot’ai. 
So it was known there ! 

It remains for me to deal with those wares which Phya Naklion 
Phra Ram refers to as Satc'analaL 

According to him, the kilns of Chalieng, i.e. I presume, those which 
turned out purely Tai pottery, went on producing until about the 
year 1359, when the pottery from Suk’ot’ai began to compete in 
foreign markets with that from Chalieng and finally, as it sold at a 
lower price than that of its competitor, caused the Chalieng kilns to be 
closed down. Suk’ot’ai kilns only produced their wares for fifteen 
years, and then their place was taken by the kilns of Satc’analai 
which first began to produce in 1374 A. D. and continued to put out 
pottery until 1446 A. D., when P’ya Yut’itsacieng took all the popula- 
tion to Chiengmai. His reason for giving only 15 years of life to the 
Suk’ot’ai kilns is ‘because it would seem that Suk’ot’ai was conquered 
by Ayuthya about that time’. 

As I have said already, I am in agreement with the sequence, first 
Chalieng, then Suk’ot’ai and finally Satc’analai (or Sawank’alok). 
The difference between us is that Phya Nakhon Plira Ram believed 
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that Tai potters were brought from Kalong to establish the kilns at 
Suk’ot’ai, whereas I believe that Chinese potters were brought from 
the north of China for this purpose. I cannot therefore entirely agree 
with the dates proposed, though the difference is not very great. My 
date for the establishment of the Suk’ot’ai kilns would be about 
1300 A. D. at the beginning of the Yuan (Mongol) dynasty of China 
against his 1359 which marks the end of that dynasty (the Ming 
dynasty dates from 1368). I do not feel so confident about the 
export either of Suk’ot’ai wares or of Chalieng products. I saw a few 
specimens of Suk’ot’ai ware in the Batavia Museum, but they were 
rare compared with those from Sawank’alok, and I cannot recall, at 
this period of time, seeing any in Manila, though here again Professor 
Beyer may have unearthed a few pieces. Of real, geniune Chalieng 
wares I know of none abroad, and I should have thought that it was 
not until the Tai dynasty of Suk’ofc’ai had been firmly established 
under Ram K’amheng that any wares would have been exported at 
all via Martaban, which was their port of exportation. It seems likely 
that the products of the Chalieng kilns had only a local sale, and that 
it was the Chinese potters of Suk’ot’ai who first thought of exporting 
their wares. As these latter are so rare, even in Siam, I agree with 
Phya Nakhon Phra Ram that their life was a short one, and when we 
consider the comparison made by him on page 26 between the clay of 
Suk’ot’ai and that of Chalieng, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the Suk’ot’ai potters became dissatisfied with their materials at that 
centre and eventually took over the Chalieng kilns. I have discussed 
this matter at some length in the Burlington Magazine on p. 165. 

Why I personally feel confident about the coining of the Chinese 
potters and their absorption of the Chalieng (now to become Satc’ana- 
lai) kilns is not only because the Suk’ot’ai kilns turned out a purely 
Chinese type of ware, but because the earlier products of Sate’analai 
(or Sawank’alok) are also imbued with a strong Chinese influence. 

On PL III in the Burlington Magazine of October 1933,® I showed 
three illustrations of fragments which I myself picked up in the 
Sawank’alok kilns and which show clearly, first a freely-drawn Chinese 
Sung design, then formal Chinese designs, and finally Indo-Tai designs, 
and I said that this, to my mind, means that the original potters of 
(what I called) Chino-Sawank’alok wares were Chinese, who were possi- 

® First published in the Journal of the Siam Society Yol. XIX, pt. 2 
issued in September 1925. 
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bly followed by others, as many Chinese embassies came to Siam in the 
14th century, but that in the course of time the Chinese potter married 
Tai wives, and their children and successors gradually became Tai in 
heart and feeling. This opinion of mine was corroborated by Dr. 
Beyer who said in his report, ‘As le May has already surmised, our 
sites confirm his ideas of the evolution of designs in Sawank’alok 
wares, gradually changing from purely Sung Chinese patterns step 
by step to purely Siamese (Tai) ones before the end of the fifteenth 
century/ 

But, quite apart from this evidence, a novice has only to look at the 
shapes and designs on Sawank’alok (Satc’analai) wares to recognise 
their affinity with contemporary Chinese wares, particularly among 
the celadons, and how unlike they are to the earlier Chalieng wares. 
Dishes, Bottles, Potiches are all clearly Chinese in type, and though 
many of the products of Sawank’alok have a subtle difference in their 
make-up which is recognizable by the initiated, still I defy anyone 
acquainted with both Chinese and Siamese wares to gainsay the fact 
that the influence seen in most of the earlier household wares made 
at Sachanalai came from China. 

The later wares, especially the finials, subjects for temples, lions, 
angels, devotees, as well as animals and toys and the like are, of 
course, of purely Tai inspiration. 

Phya Nakhon Phra Barn’s comparisons between Chinese and Tai 
ceramics is most interesting and a valuable contribution to the general 
subject of technique, but it would lead me into too much detail to 
discuss them here. I am rather concerned to fix, as far as we can, 
the main facts regarding the period covered by the kilns established 
in central and northern Siam and the kind of wares they produced. 
In passing, I may mention that Mr. Hobson is rather inclined to think 
that the Satc’analai kilns went on producing their wares up to the 
XVIIlth century. I am of opinion that they stopped some time in 
the XVIth century and Dr. Beyer agrees with this view. We shall 
probably never know definitely. 

To sum up, I reproduce the conclusions I came to in the Burling- 
ton Magazine (p. 165) where I divided the early ceramic productions 
of Central Siam as follows : — 

1* Pitsanulok and elsewhere — Tai kilns. Unglazed earthenware. 

From early times. 
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2. Chaliang (old Sawank’alok — Pre-Chinese) — Tai kilns. Thin, 
glazed stoneware, green and brown. Possibly Xlth, Xllth and 
Xlllth centuries. 

Usually no decoration, but sometimes incised lines on dishes. 

3. Suk’ot’ai — Chinese kilns. Hard, thick stoneware painted with 
white slip and decoration in black or brown with thin covering 
of glaze. 

First years of XIVth century. 

4 Sawank’alok — Chino-Siamese kilns. Hard, thick stoneware, 
rising to porcellanous ware, with incised and painted decora- 
tion, as well as undecorated monochromes, covered with various 
coloured glazes. 

Early XIVth to end of XVIth century. 

To this list must now be added the kilns of Kalong, which I myself 
date in the XIVth and XVth centuries. 

Finally, I would like to say, and I only wish my dear old friend 
were alive to hear it, that I tried to impress upon Phya Nakhon 
Phra Ram the essential necessity of treating this most interesting 
subject objectively and scientifically and of not allowing ourselves to 
be led astray by legendary histories or by pre-conceived ideas. The 
historian, they say, is never impartial: he would not be worth read- 
ing if he were. Well, the reader must make his choice between the 
cold facts of science and the emotional warmth of history. 

(Sgd.) Reginald le May. 

Wimbledon, 

January, 27th, 1938. 
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II 

On the Coins of Northern Siam. 

I have been so busy with my new work on Buddhist Art in Siam 
that it is only now that I find time to deal with the above article in 
Vol, XXIX, pt. 1 of the Journal , issued in August 1936, which was 
of great interest to me. It is, indeed, agreeable to find another 
enthusiast, especially a young enthusiast, for the coinage of Siam, 
even if his present studies are confined to the North. 

Dr. Kneedler has certainly been at great pains to fill in the outline 
of northern coinage which I gave in the Coinage of Siam , and his 
twelve plates appear to me to be thoroughly illustrative of all types 
at present known. I congratulate him on his success in discovering 
and bringing together so many specimens of each type. His two 
additional plates showing all the inscriptions and marks on the coins 
are very valuable and constitute an important part of his work. 

As regards the text which accompanies these plates and which I 
have studied carefully, I am sorry to say that I cannot be equally 
appreciative. Dr. Kneedler calls me in question in so many places, 
and is evidently in disagreement with me on so many points, that I 
feel it necessary to make the following observations. 

With regard to the Flower , Leaf or Line, Tab, Horsehoof , and 
Pigmouth moneys, Dr. Kneedler’s statements are purely descriptive 
and I have no particular comment to make upon them. 

As regards the Bar (or Leech), C’ieng (Chieng) and Bullet moneys, 
Dr. Kneedler, apart from his descriptive remarks, either credits me 
with statements which I have not made, or deals with my deductions 
in such a manner, that I find it rather difficult to answer him 
critically, v-' 
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For instance, in speaking of the Bar money, Dr. Kneedler says : 
Mr. le May attributes them to the principality of Wieng Gan , whereas, if the 
reader will turn to page 18 of The Coinage of Siam (which is cited) he 
will find these words : I was told^ in the North that this coin (cf. his 
plate VI, nos. 2, 3, 4, & 5) was an issue of the ancient Kingdom of Wieng 
Chan on the Mekhong, hit I have as yet no evidence to prove this asser- 
tion W i So except for the fact that it seems reasonable to believe 
that this type (and all the other types) of Bar money originated in 
the valley of the Mekhong, Dr. Kneedler and I are exactly in the same 
position of knowing nothing whatever about them. Yet I, in my turn, 
must ask Dr. Kneedler one question. He stated that the Bar money 
was made in olden times by people of the Siamese ^ race living in the valley 
of the Mekhong river, in the region known a few hundred ago as Lan Gang. 
This may possibly be true, but would he be kind enough to produce 
the evidence he has at the present moment for the assertion that the 
people were of Siamese race ? 

C’ieng (Chieng) Money. 

Dr. Kneedler has performed a good service for all students of 
Siam’s coinage with his drawings of all the names and marks found 
on the C’ieng (Chieng) money, but I must definitely cross swords with 
him when he states : typically this money is a silver bar, the ends of which 
were curved and also when, in speaking of the bracelet type of coin- 
age depicted in my hook, he says: 61 all that which he pictures, however, 
appears to me to be merely widely open C’ieng money.” 

Furthermore, his statement that he has not heard of any actual 
bracelet coins, nor has the National Museum, when he actually illust- 
rates two obvious bracelets in his plate IX, nos. 1 and 2, is not 
particularly flattering to my powers of description. Lastly, he states : 
Mr. le May cites an old (sic) reference to the effect that “ bracelet money was 
used in the North of Siam at a very remote date.” 

On page 12 of my volume I tried to show the difference, in origin, 
between the C’ieng (Chieng) money and the bullet coinage. It is 
quite clear, to my mind and eye, that the Chieng money is derived, not 
from a bar but from a bracelet, while it is well known from demons- 
tration (ef. pages 63-65 of the Coinage of Siam ) that the bullet coin 
is a short elliptical bar of silver of which both ends have been turned 
inwards. 

W The italics are mine, 
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There is, in my opinion, a fundamental difference between the two 
types of coinage, and, as I said in my work, the bullet coin has more 
in common with the bar money used in the Mekhong valley. 

Now, as regards the Chieng money, it should be clear to a student 
of early coinage, that no issuing authority which had evolved such a 
well defined shape as this type of money is, stamped with the name 
of the principality and bearing a figure of value, would be likely to 
revert to the more primitive bracelet form with no name and no value. 
Everyone must admit that the Chieng type is a peculiar one and I 
at any rate, was, and am convinced that it is derived from something 
older ; and, in searching for clues to its evolution, I happily came upon 
the £ old * reference to which Dr. Kneedler so vaguely and contempt- 
uously refers, though why an ‘ old * reference should be of less value 
than a new one I cannot understand, provided it rests on a firm basis. 

If the reader will consult Harvey’s History of Burma , page 13, he 
will find the £ old ’ reference in full, a very valuable reference which 
gives a concise and exact description of the extinct Pyu race in Bur- 
ma as the Chinese found them at Prome in the Vlllth century A. D. 
It would be irrelevant to give the text in full here, but I repeat that 
I found in it a reference to the fact that the Pyu were in the habit 
of using gold and silver as money, the shapes of which are crescent-like. 

Now the Pyu and the Tai came into close contact during the VHIth 
and IXth centuries, at the time when the Tai race were entering the 
North of Siam, and I suggested, as a high probability, that the Tai 
became acquainted with this crescent-like type of coinage which, to 
my mind, was clearly the kind of bracelet type such as the one we 
are considering. 

I see no reason to doubt that probability at this later time, and 
there is very little doubt in my mind that the Tai type of Chieng 
coinage was derived from this earlier type of money. Whether the 
actual coins which Dr, Kneedler depicts (plate IX, nos. 1 & 2) or those 
which I showed in the Coinage of Siam (plate III, nos. 5 & 7) date 
back as far as the VHIth or IXth century, I have no means of telling 
but I am reasonably convinced that they antedate the Chieng money 
and were the source of its shape. Finally, a study of the marks on 
the two types of coinage tends to reinforce in my mind the belief 
that they do not belong to the same period. If I am later proved to 
be wrong, I will gladly admit it, but Dr. Kneedler’s vague statements 
that they seem to him to be merely widely open C'ieng money and that 
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he has never heard of any bracelet money neither advance the study of 
Siam’s coinage systems one whit further. 

The three entirely unique coins or tokens depicted on plate IX ? 
nos. 4, 5 & 6 have sent my mind back to a passage from An Asian 
Arcady which I may well quote here (p. 248). In speaking of the 
Chung money I said : It may he stated frankly that in the North of 
Siam to-day these two coins (i. e. the examples illustiuted) are supposed to 
have been used in pairs, and to represent the male and female genital organs, 

by which they are known But I am now satisfied that this is not so, 

and that probably the coins in question are of a similar type, issued by 
different principalities. We know now, of course that a number of 
principalities did issue similar coins, varying slightly in weight and 
shape, and with different names stamped upon them. But when I 
was in the North, the old ladies who used to bring me coins for sale, 
always referred to the Chieng type in the outspoken ‘ vulgar ’ way 
referred to above, and I am left wondering whether somebody has 
not been playing a trick on Dr. Kneedler and, perhaps, on the owner 
of the £ unique coins/ Nai Leng. Dr. Kneedler does not say of what 
metal the ‘ coins* are made, and, as I have not seen them, I cannot 
express any opinion, but I have always held, and still hold, the view 
that all Chieng coins which are not of silver are gravely suspect. 

In the photograph, in comparison with nos. 1, 2, & 3 on the same 
plate, they do not appear to be of silver, while the shape of the 
Chieng coins (no. 5) is definitely bad. 

Lump or ‘ Bullet ’ Money. 

Dr. Kneedler quotes me as believing that this type of coinage, long the 
official and common type of Siam, originated in the North of the country 
and, though he does not definitely say so, the whole tone of his 
paragraph appears to be opposed to this belief. Well, I cannot gain- 
say him his views, but to any one interested in the subject, T can 
only refer him to pages 21-23 of my work, where he will find my 
deductions and views clearly set out. That Mr. Kneedler has not 
found any old coinage of the bullet type in the North of Siam is, no 
doubt, regrettable, but it does not alter the fact that I have (and as 
far north as Chiengsen) or the fact that these bullet coins are of 
lighter weight than, and of different build from, the coinage of 
Ayudhya. Those he illustrates on plate XI (nos. 1, 3, 5 & 6) are 

® The italics are mine, 
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quite irrelevant to the point at issue : those to which I refer may be 
seen in the Coinage of Siam plate IV, no. 6 and in An Asian Arcady , 
plate I, nos. 15 & 16, opposite page 246, where I have also discussed 
them at some little length. There is no disputing the fact (1) that 
bullet coins were at certain times in current use in the North of 
Siam, and (2) that these northern bullet coins were lighter in weight 
and lower in value than the coins of Ayudhya. These facts have to 
be accounted for, and I have endeavoured to shed some light upon 
them. Dr. Kneedler, however, gets over the difficulty by the simple 
method of saying that he has never seen any ; therefore, presumably, 
they do not exist. 

One last example of Dr. Kneedler’s method of critical writing and 
I have done. He says that (in 1615) Chiengmai was under the rule of 
Burma then, and it seems likely that what the writer of the letter, [Lucas 
Antheunis, the agent to the East India Company at Ayudhya J referred to 
was the standard coinage of Burma, “ whatever that may have been, if indeed 
there was any. ^ ” Dr. Kneedler had only to refer to page 4 of the 
Coinage of Siam to find it stated, on the best authority (Sir Arthur 
Phayre) that there wasn't any ! 

I hope Dr. Kneedler will not think from this reply to his mono- 
graph, that I appreciate any less the work that he has done in help- 
ing to elucidate the different coinage of the North or that I object to 
my own work being criticised. But I prefer such criticism to rest 
upon rather more substantial foundations. I am as anxious as he is 
to solve the problems presented by the forms of Siam’s coinage, but 
I do not feel that his present criticisms are helpful. 

Reginald le May*.;, 

Wimbledon, October 1937. 


® The italics are mine, 
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On Symbols of Sovereignty in India. 

In the first number of Indian Art and Letters, VoJ. XII, is publish- 
ed the text of a lecture delivered by Mile. Jeannine Auboyer before 
the India Society on The Symbolism of Sovereignty in India accord- 
ing to Iconography. The lecturer chose as her subject that aspect of 
the question which referred to parasols and thrones. She begins with 
an explanation of the symbolism of the parasol by referring to the 
legend of Asoka in which the monarch expressed his intention of 
sheltering the entire world beneath his parasol. Hence it became the 
symbol of universal sovereignty. As regards the throne , Indian 
tradition has it that it confers on him who sits upon it the attitude 
and character of a cakravartin or universal sovereign. In the rituals 
of consecrating a cakravartin (th e Vajapeya ritual), the king does 
not proclaim himself endowed with royal power until he is seated 
upon the throne. 

The author goes on then to examine the decorative motifs at the 
backs of thrones of the Buddha on sculpture and sets down the results 
of her study and a comparison of the animal figures on either side of 
the backs of thrones. The usual motif is that of the makara , and 
below it the lion, and lower still the elephant. In this she sees 
representation of the three principal elements of ancient Indian 
cosmology, namely : ocean, heaven and earth. The whole frame, she 
thinks, might represent a synthesis of the universe over which reigns 
the cakravartin , whose figure is seated upon the throne. By studying 
their posture and the backs of thrones she comes to the conclusion that 
the Buddha-figures seated upon such thrones are not those of the 
Buddha Sakyamuni but Mai trey a on account of his connection with 
the solar myth which shows its traces on the throne-backs, 
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Although it seems that the main point of Mile, Auboyer’s article is 
the identification of the figure seated upon the throne of the Buddha 
King (an evolution in Art from the Buddha monk) with Maitreya, 
who by the way is traced to the Indo-Iranian Mithra — an issue which 
I have no intention of refuting or supporting without a good deal 
more study — I feel tempted to set down certain facts, some cor- 
roborating perhaps many of the author’s statements or even deductions. 
My point, however, is not so concerned with the works of ancient 
Indian art and iconography as with their development in what the 
author calls the Indianized countries, especially Siam. 

Taking first the parasols, it will be remembered that the author 
pointed out that the simple and habitual form in India developed in 
outer India into a symbol. It only remains to be added that this 
development was not only in form but also in number. In the old 
Khmer empire the king went about with several parasols of state at 
the same time, not over the head but all round him, as can be still 
seen on the bas-reliefs of Ankor Wat.^ In Siam, however, the numer- 
ous parasols are again united in one by putting each on top of another, 
forming one parasol of so many tiers, the number of winch became — 
doubtless later — stipulated for different ranks. Thus, nine is ordain- 
ed for a consecrated monarch, seven for the heir to the throne and 
five for the queen and the head of the Buddhist Church. In the 
light of Mile. Auboyer’s explanation of the significance of the para- 
sol, it might seem that the Siamese monarch was prepared to rule 
over so many more earths than his ancient Indian counterparts. It 
is, however, more likely that this is a case of the conception of the 
earth deteriorating into a realm, such a process of deterioration being 
possible of detection in so many other cases where a conception has 
been imported far from its original home and setting. By way of 
an instance it might be pointed out that the rituals of consecrating a 
cakravartin as ordained in the datapath a Brahmanas have to a great 
extent been adopted for the Siamese ceremony of coronation, with 
however a different conception of an important feature. A Siamese 
king commences the ritual of his coronation by an anointment— locally 
spoken of as a ceremonial bath — and then sits on an octagonal seat? 
where, by turning around, he accepts on each of the eight sides of the 
seat, representing the four cardinal points of the compass and their in- 

^ Where Suryavarman II. is represented in two places, with fifteen 
state-parasols in both. 
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termediate points, an invitation from a deputy of the people (a part now 
taken by a rajapandit of the Court) to rule over them in the respective 
sector of the Kingdom. He then receives from the chief of the 
deputies a combined invitation from all of them. The number of in- 
vitations is then nine, exactly the number of tiers of the royal white 
parasol of state, and, one might presume, a number signifying the large 
extent of the responsibility over his realm. This being over, the 
king proceeds to the throne proper called the Phatrabith (Sk. Bhadra- 
pitha), where he receives the crown and other articles of the regalia 
from the chief Brahmin of the Court as well as the nine-tiered para- 
sol of state. The latter then formally invites him to reign over the 
Kingdom, to which the king signifies his assent and commands the 
people through the Brahmin to go on as before with their livelihood 
and their work. The Brahmin then adds : I do receive the first 
command of Your Majesty . The above description will show us that 
in Siam too the king is not theoretically invested with royal power 
until he seats himself upon the throne, for here for the first time does 
he receive and wear the crown and give his first royal command. It 
should, however, be noted that while the Indian celebrant of the Vaja- 
peya aims at raising himself from the status of the head of a state to 
that of a universal sovereign, the Siamese monarch merely aims at be- 
coming crowned as the head of his state. Here again can be detected the 
process of the former conception being reduced to smaller proportions. 

Finally the author raises an interesting question : Is the person- 
age on the throne exclusively one of a divine character, or is it to be 
admitted that the statue represents also, over and above the divine 
person of Maitreya or Vishnu, a temporal sovereign to whom its 
erection is due ? With her conclusion along the line of the second alter- 
native I am inclined to fall in for reasons already set forth in my 
article in the current number of this Journal entitled The Word 
Jetavan in old Siamese (p. 49). In further support of this I might 
cite another article in Indian Art and Letters VoJ. IX, 2, by Monsieur 
P. Mus, entitled Ankor in the Time of Jayavarman VII . ; and, 
though it is a modern piece of statuary, I might point to an effigy of 
the Buddha placed in the cloisters of Wat Makut in Bangkok over 
the remains of His late Royal Highness Prince Adisorn, whose exact 
countenance the effigy resembles. 

D. 


Bangkok, 12th January 1989. 




An Analysis of Das Land der Tai^ 

Professor Credner, who travelled extensively and made profound 
studies in Siam during the years 1927-1929, has produced a very 
excellent book and though written now nearly three years ago it 
cannot be said to have lost any measure of novelty as most of the 
matter treated in his book is not made from material which changes 
from day to day. Professor Credner, who is both an expert geo- 
grapher and a geomorphologist will be known to the readers of the 
J, S. S. from my review of his book Yunnan Reise des Geoyraphischen 
Institnts der Sun Yat Sen Universitat, Kanton 1981, J. S. S., Vol. 
XXVI, Part 1, 1933 and his Kulturgeographische Beobaehtungen in 
der Landschaft um Tali (Yunnan) mit besonderer Ber ticks icht i g mig 
des Nan Tsao Problems , translated by me and published in J. S. S., 
VoL XXVII, Part II, 1935. The present work does not pretend to be 
a history of Siam nor of the Thai in the historico-political sense 
though it also contains a short historical sketch. It is a thorough- 
going geographical study coupled with an exact description of all the 
physical features of this country as well as its economical structure, 
its resources and material culture. As such this book is to be of 
lasting value and will constitute the standard work for many years 
to come. It is a pity that it has not yet been translated into English 
or French, as it is just the book which should be read and absorbed 
by the business man, to whom it is hereby recommended by an 
old timer who, after his thirty odd years spent in Siam, can testify 

W Professor Dr. Phil. Wilhelm Credner, Siam , dm Land der Tai . J. 
Engelhorns Nachfolger, Stuttgart, 1935, 422 pages with 70 illustrations, 12 
maps and 27 drawings. 
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to the soundness of Professor Credner's views as expressed in this 
book. Mr. W. A. Graham wrote a very interesting book, Siam, in 
two volumes, published in 1923, which was a good book then (with 
the exception of its historical part) but it must now be considered as 
partly out of date, though it will always remain a very readable book- 

The author calls Siam a typical Monsoon country and a land of the 
plough culture. Siam is the heart of Indo-China constituting as she 
does the central part of this sub-continent, bordered on the west by the 
Burmese frontier hills, called by the author the Central Cordillera, 
and to the east (geographically speaking) by the Annamite Cordillera. 
The Menam plain constitutes the heart of Siam, being economically 
and politically the most important part of the kingdom. 

The chapter on geology is of the greatest interest, as here for the first 
time in all the literature on Siam one meets with a description by an 
expert. The dominant geological formation in South-East Asia is 
the Permo-carbonic limestone. From Kweichow and Yunnan in the 
north it stretches down through Further India to Sumatra, Timor and 
even as far as New Guinea. While the mountains of the North, 
North-west and West as well as partly in South Siam are mostly 
composed of limestone, the vast plateau of Khorat with its western 
and southern border hills are ail composed of sandstones resting, 
however, on a substratum of permo-carbonic limestone. Granite 
crops up in the Khun Tan range in North Siam and Doi Suthep is 
also a granite formation. The highest mountain of the kingdom, 
Doi Intanon, is however composed of limestone. Granite again is 
found in the Chantaburi hills (Khao Sabab), in the islands of Koh 
Samui and Pangan, in Phuket and especially where tin mines are 
worked because it is granite which contains this important metal. 

Koh Samui and the Khao Luang range in the South are known 
for their wolfram ore, a metal of importance during times of war. 
It has also been found (by the reviewer) in N. E. Siam in the Dong 
Rek range, south of Khorat town. Basalt flows are met with in 
Chantaburi at Khao Ploi Wen, where formerly sapphires were found, 
and also at B6 Ploi, 32 km. north of Kanburi, where at present 
mining for sapphires is going on. South of Lam pang is also a broad 
outflow of basalt through which the railway passes. Finally, at 
Chieng Khong, one sees splendid column-shaped basalt formations 
rise in the middle of the river Mekhong itself as well as on both its 
banks' 
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Volcanoes do exist in Siam in a mild way. There are two small 
ones, called Phu Fai Yai and Phu Fai Noi situated to the west 
of Chieng Sen, which at times emit flames of fire. Hot springs are 
not uncommon and are met with both in North Siam and in the south 
east (at Bang Phra and in Chantaburi). Siam belongs to the happy 
countries which are exempt from earthquakes though slight tremors 
are of not unfrequent occurrence, especially in the North. 

The extensive Menam plain is, of course, an alluvial formation and 
its fertility is due to the annual inundations and the silt carried down 
from the hills of the north which forms a thick alluvial layer. In 
the valleys of the hilly parts of tlje country the alluvial formations 
are of a much lesser depth and here, due to the presence of iron and 
aluminium hydratoxyd.es, one encounters the laterite. This natural 
concrete lias from ancient times been used by the inhabitants of 
Indo-China for the construction of their imposing temples, their city 
walls, their bridges and chaussees. 

In tracing the geological history of Siam, Professor Credner lays 
down the following succession : — 

The oldest formations belong to the pre-ural ic, namely clay schists 
and sandstone formations not of red colour which reach a thickness 
of 10,000 metres (according to Wallace Lee). Mefcamorphosic variants 
are phyllite, quartzie sandstone, quartzie schists and gneiss. These 
formations dominate the whole of the west side of the Siamese part 
of the Malayan Peninsula. 

Next comes the permo-carbon, mostly of light grey limestone which 
reaches a thickness of up to 2,500 metres. Its greatest extension is in 
East Siam where, however, it is covered with a layer of reel sandstone. 

Third in order come the mesozoie formations consisting of older 
red sandstone, clay schists (folded), probably of triassic age, conglo- 
merates with rubble stones of permo-carbonic chalk, quartz, older 
sandstone and clay schists and salt layers. These formations are found 
east of tiie northern Siamese hill country and on the north-western 
Khorat plateau. Further granitic intrusions (post- triassic) combined 
with rhyolite and porphyr, tin and wolfram ore, are all mostly con- 
fined to the peninsula in the southern part of the Central Cordillera. 
To the mesozoie formations also belong younger red sandstone and 
clay schist formations with conglomerates, isolated limestone and 
salt. These latter formations are mainly found on the Khorat plateau. 
Their age is probably young mesozoie. 
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Fourth in succession we have the tertiary, with light coloured 
schistic clay, sandstone and lignite, whose location is in the northern 
Siamese river basins and in the peninsula. Its age is still undecided. 

Finally comes the pleistocene with the riverine activities; the 
formation of the soil and isolated volcanic eruptions. 

Generally speaking the zone occupied by Siam represents a younger 
post-triassic folding between two older ones, a Caledonian in the west 
and a herzynian in the east. This means that limestone and granite 
are chiefly found in the western and southern parts while sandstone 
dominates the eastern parts. 

Professor Credner gives a very striking and exact description of 
the Khorat hills, the mighty barrier of Dong Rek, with their so 
characteristic terrassic formations which are often of great scenic 
beauty and majesty. The writer having had the opportunity of 
crossing and recrossing these mighty ranges many times right from 
the west, at a point due south of Khorat town, to their eastern 
extremity, not far from the mighty Mekhong river, can testify to the 
correctness of the picture painted by this master geographer. 

It would take up too much space to give more details of the 
author’s excellent and thoroughgoing analysis of the geology of 
Siam, so I shall limit myself to mention only the more outstanding 
traits. When speaking about the occurrence of tin ore, other than in 
the peninsula, the author says that tin ore is found also at Mtiang Loei 
and Chieng Khong, and though at present no mines are worked there, 
this sounds probable, as tin was used for making bronze images of the 
Buddha. From personal observation I think this is correct. Iron is 
found in many parts of Siam and I would like to add that at least 
formerly i. e. when I was stationed in the Udorn circle, in 1909-10, 
iron ore was mined in considerable quantities near Wang Sapung in 
Changvad Loei where there existed a big blacksmith’s village. Even 
at a good distance from this town of smithies one could hear the 
clang from the many anvils where the swarthy Laos hammered out 
the iron. Caravans of elephants would come laden with salt from 
the west, or with dried fish or rice from the east, to barter their 
cargoes against iron implements. Under lead it may be added that 
this metal is also found in the former circle of Khorat where a 
whole tambol is called after it. Speaking about salt manufac- 
turing, it might be added that in the district of Nakhon Thai is a 
curious B6 Klim. Here the salt is not won by washing the 
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earth or drawing the brine from a well The source of the salt 
is a salt-incrusted hill During the rainy season the water, 
streaming down its sides, leaving broad blood-red stripes, is collect- 
ed and evaporated in large flat iron pans giving a snow white 
product. This salt used to be transported on elephants or pack-oxen 
to the plains in the east. A well known salt well with a consider- 
able output lies between 'Udornthani and Nongkhai. Finally there 
should be mentioned Bo Phan Khan, situated in the district of 
Suvarnaphum, Changvad Koi Et. One sees here in the stony bed of 
a small stream a number of more or less square-formed enclosures 
with low rims. After the end of the rainy season there is a great 
gathering of people, Lao, Kui and Khmer, who come here in their 
bullock carts from far and near in order to boil the saline waters 
standing in these quadrangles in the river bed. The banks of the 
stream are full of conical holes where the salt seekers boil the saline 
waters. The whole stream is salt and no pony, bullock or buffalo 
will touch its waters. A ruined tower in Khmer style, but no doubt 
built by Lao people, and containing the image of a hunchbacked idol 
(Siva?) and a linga stands near by — and no salt seeker omits to 
worship here. Evidently this salt well is of great antiquity. When 
one sees on the flat plains of the Khorat plateau groups of* small 
mounds one can be sure that these represent the residue from salt 
washing, and generally one will also see here the rough, hollowed out 
tree trunks which serve as troughs for the washing. Near a village 
called Ban Non in the district of Khiiang Xai, Changvad Ubon, lie 
seven tall hills, now covered with grass, on one of which is built 
a Shan Buddhist temple. Some people told me that these hills were 
old fortifications but as they do not form either a line or a square or 
a circle this explanation seems doubtful. Another explanation is that 
they really represent the residue from salt washing in olden days, 
which sounds much more possible. 

Under lignite it may be added that this combustible also occurs in 
Udorn in the range of hills which run west of, and nearly parallel to, 
the Khonkaen-Udorn road. Copper, besides at Chanttik is found 
in the hills at Gut Khao in the district of Manchakiri, roughly west 
of Chonlabot, Changvad Khonkaen. As far as I know this metal is 
also found in the Amphoe Mae Hot, somewhere in the hills to the 
south-west of the town of that name. 
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With regard to the origin of the Menam plain there can be no 
doubt that this plain was formerly covered with water constituting a 
northern extension of the Gulf of Siam. The present plain has been 
slowly built up by the silt carried down by the rivers of the north, a 
process taking several thousands of years. Sandbars like the one 
situated outside the mouth of the Menam are found between Bang- 
kok and Ayudhya and one is seen even as far north as Uttaradit. 
(The latter is not mentioned by the author.) 

On the other hand there is no doubt, either, that the ’whole of the 
present Gulf was once dry land', since submerged, as already found 
out by the late Russell Wallace as far back as in 1862. The author 
says that a rise of only 100 metres of the sea bottom would result in 
joining Sumatra to the Peninsula and making most of the Gulf quite 
dry. 

On page 39 Professor Credner says that Oldeng means a fortified 
town. So it does, but it should be added that its full meaning is a 
fortified town lying on a hill (see Colonel G. E. Gerini Remarches 
on Ptolemy's Geography p. 118, line 7 from bottom). But this is by 
the way. 

The Khorat plateau, which covers an area of 160,000 square kilo- 
metres, is on the whole flat, sloping down from heights in the south' 
and the west of 1,300 and 800 metres respectively towards the 
Mekong river where the height is only from 100 to 200 meti.es 
above sea level. This plateau is bordered to the west by the long 
Dong Phraya Yen range, running from north to south, and in the 
south by the San Kampheng and Dong Rek ranges running roughly 
from west to north-east. At their junction in the south-west their 
highest point is reached in Khao Lem, which thus forms the south- 
western angle of the plateau, soaring up to a height of 1,328 metres. 
The Phu Phan range should be mentioned as characteristic of the 
eastern part of the Khorat plateau. Its main part runs in a north- 
western to south-eastern direction from a point south of the large 
inland lake, Kong Han Sakol Naldion, in the north to the mouth 
of the Mun river in the south. At its northern extremity it branches 
off into two shorter branches — one to the west and another to the east. 
Their highest points reach, according to the author, only to a little 
over 500 metres. The true mountain land is, of course, North Siam, 
the former Monthons Pak Payab, which consist of five more or less 
parallel mountain ranges between which lie the fertile valley plains, 
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called aptly by the ■author intramontane plains. The level of these 
plains varies from 450 metres above sea level at Mtlang Fang to only 
160 metres at Mtlang Phrae. 

When speaking about the isolated, often sugarloaf-shaped, hills so 
characteristic of the landscape in western and southern Siam, Profes- 
sor Credner does' away with the theory that such hills represent 
former islands now landlocked. The correct explantion is that they 
are the remains of former limestone ranges worn down by erosion 
during long periods. 

Of special interest are the remains of ancient plateaux which have 
escaped the wear and tear of rivers. Such an old plateau is found 
in western Siam in the Meklong hill country between the sources of 
the Kwae Yai and Kwae Noi. It lies at a height of 600 metres. 
The B6 Luang plateau on the divide of the Mae Ping and the Salwin, 
the land of Karens and Lawa, at a height of from 900 to 1,000 metres, 
is another example of such ancient plateaux. Other remains of 
ancient plateaux are found on the east slope of Doi Suthep, at a 
height of 800 metres and west of Mtlang Fang, at a height of 1,300 
metres, as well as between Chieng Kham and Bo Kliia in N. N. E* 
Siam. Many large plateaux are found in French Indo-China, as for 
instance the Nam Huang plateau south of Paklai bordering our 
Changvad Loei (Amphoes Dansai and Tali), the extensive Chieng 
Kwang (by the French wrongly called Tranh Ninh) and the long 
series of plateaux in the Annamite Cordillera so well known for their 
excellent climate, such as Djiarai, Darlae, Boloven and others. The 
author says that the Boloven plateau is in Cambodia: this is a lapsus 
as it really lies in French Laos in the commissariat of Pakse, to the 
north of the river of the same name. 

The author gives a very striking and instructive description of 
what he calls the Central Cordillera of Further India (the Arakan 
hills forming the Western, and the Annamite, the Eastern Cordilleras) 
which he divides into eleven wings (coulissen) as wings on a stage, 
beginning with the Den Lao range in the extreme north which 
reaches heights of over 2,000 metres. The height of Chieng Dao is 
given as 2,185 metres, that of Doi Suthep 1,670 metres, and of Doi 
Angka or Intanon 2,570 metres. Next follows the Tanon Thung 
Chai which goes as far south as 15° north, its highest point being 
Khao Mong Kotchu with 1,964 metres. Then comes the Tavai range 
with such peaks as Khao Chang Phuak (1,231 m.) and Khao Song 
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Kwae (1,328 m.). The fourth wing is represented by the Tenasserim 
range with peaks at heights from 1,000 to 1,500 metres. As an 
isolated group the Khao Sam Roi Yot is mentioned. 

From 12° north begins the fifth wing which, running from N. N. E. 
to S. S. W., ends in Victoria Point. This range begins with peaks 
reaching up to 1,247 metres in height but subsides by and by until 
at Chumporn, it has been reduced to less than 100 metres. The 
sixth wing is the Phuket range, the seventh is the Khao Panom Ben- 
cha in the Krabi district and the eighth the Nakhon Sri Thammarat 
range. As belonging to this range are also considered the islands of 
Tao, Pangan and Samui. The highest points in this range are 
Khao Nong (1,400 m.) and the majestic Khao Luang (1,786 m.). The 
ninth, tenth and eleventh wings are represented by the Singora, 
Pattani and Telubin ranges. South of the Telubin range are other 
wings, but as these are situated in British Malaya they do not come 
in for a description here. The question whether these wings represent 
remains of a cretassic fold or a later anticlinal upheaval is not yet 
solved. The valleys of North Siam are enclosed by ranges of greater 
height than those of the central Cordillera. The eastern border of the 
extensive Chieng Mai plain is thus closed by the long range of hills 
called Khun Tan which towers up to the north-east of Chieng Mai 
in the peak of Khao Pacho (imn, and not Pa Dyok. as the author 
writes) to a height of 2,012 metres. The divide between the Mae Wang 
and the Mae Yom reaches seldom more than 1,000 metres, as the moun- 
tains here consist of the soft permo-carbon limestone. Between the 
Phrae and Nan valleys runs a long limestone range called Phi Pan 
Nam whose highest peak is the picturesque Khao Padeng (1,100 in.). 
East of Nan, however, greater heights are again reached in Doi 
Phukha and Doi Phulanka (1,700 and 1,600 m.) and in the frontier 
hills (towards Franch Laos) there are peaks exceeding 2,000 metres 
in height. As belonging to the hill countries of Siam must also be 
considered the Nakhon Thai and Loei districts the greatest heights 
of which, however, do not exceed 1,000 metres. The Khao Sam Mini 
and Khao Son Keo hills to the south-east of Phitsanuloke reach about 
1,200 metres in height. The writer would add that the hill coun- 
tries of Nakhon Thai and Loei and the northern part of the Sak 
Valley are very little explored and a detailed mapping and study of 
them would certainly be worth while. The writer, who has travelled 
widely* in these regions can certainly' testify that some of the most 
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extensive and picturesque scenery in Siam is met with here ; and 
then to every peak or queerly shaped hill a legend or folk tale is 
attached. It is a land of mystery and charm. 

When summing up the description of the hilly parts of Siam, as 
already mentioned above, the author arrives at the conclusion that 
they, i. e. the Central Cordillera and North Siam ranges, represent an 
older Himalayan folding of the earth’s crust. 

The author ends his description of Siam’s hilly parts with the south- 
east, the Chantaburi and Banthat ranges, the former reaching a 
height of 1,650 metres. As already mentioned, granite forms the 
core of Khao Sabah and Khao Krat (the author writes Khao Krat ; 
the correct name is Trafc, mis). The Chantaburi mountains are 
of course an extension of the Cardemom range (Pnom Kravanh) in 
Cambodia, and one may say that their western extremity is re- 
presented by the Milang Plianatsanikoin plateau and the imposing 
Khao Khiu which soars up to a height of 700 metres, being clearly 
visible from Koh Si Chang. The rocky islands lying as a screen 
along the coast of Chantaburi, Rayong and Cholburi represent a 
relief of the submerged land (of the present Gulf of Siam). 

When treating the river systems of Siam the author says that the 
Mekhong is the oldest of all the rivers of Further India, together 
with the Salwin, and its course must have come into existence during 
the time following the last period when the sea covered the earth i. e. 
the upper Triassic. It must have been in being during the later 
triassie folding and also during the terrestrial stratifications of the 
younger Mesozoic age, when it may have assisted in a large measure 
to form the said stratifications. The Mekhong would also have wit- 
nessed the mighty volcanic eruption which created the Plateau des 
Bolovens. The most important tributary to the Mekhong from Siam 
is the Si-Mun or Mun-Ohi, the river system of which waters the 
main part of eastern Siam, i. e. the three former Monthons of Nakhon 
Rajasima, Roi Et and Ubon and a part of Udorn. 

It has formerly been supposed that the Mekhong once upon a time 
had its course from Chieng Sen southwards, Menam-wise, but Profes- 
sor Credner says that the nature of the ground south of Chieng Sen 
goes against such a theory. 

Our Menam Chao Phraya is, like the Irrawady, a younger river, 
but must formerly have had its mouth far to the south of Paknam at 
a place long since submerged in the sea, At that distant time the 
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rivers Meklong, Petchaburi and Bangpakong were tributaries to the 
Menam (and may become so again in the distant future if the present 
silting and slow rise of the land level continues). 

The climatic conditions of Siam and what the author calls wafer 
economies are treated in an expert manner, including the river system 
of the Menam with all its branches. Here are just a few corrections : 
Menam Chao Phraya means Her Excellency the mother of the waters 
and is not a royal title. Menam Me Klong does not mean River- 
River. The correct spelling of its name should be Me Glong which 
means the Drum River. However, after consulting several Siamese 
language experts, it seems that the true meaning of this name is still 
uncertain. 

On page 93 under the Khorat plateau the author mentions a Nam 
Tam. We suppose that it should be Nam Gam, the river which, 
draining the Nong Han Sakol Nakhon, falls into the Mekong south 
of the famous That Phanom monument. The other large fresh water 
lake, also called Nong Han (or Italian), at Kumpavapi in Udorn, 
which is the source of Nam Pao, a northern tributary of Nam Chi, 
should have been mentioned too. 

The different soils of the kingdom are next treated by the author, 
who says that all the silt soils are grey in colour while those of the 
hill slopes and mountains are of yellow, brown or reddish colour. 
Eroded laterite plays, because of its chemical composition, a great 
rdle in Further India. The author speaks of the famous basaltic red 
earth in Chantaburi and says that this kind of soil is eagerly sought 
for especially in French Indo-China for plantations. It might here be 
added that such red earth is found over a wide tract in the southern 
part of Changvad Ubon (south of Hie Mun River) as well as in 
Changvad Srisaket. As far as I have been able to find out, this 
tract, which forms a kind of low broad ridge, stretches in a northeast- 
southwesterly direction from Amphoe Detudom to Khukhan, thus 
lying mostly in the districts occupied by the Kui people. This ridge 
is covered with high forest — the undergrowth being mostly dwarf 
palms ( kracheng ) whose leaves are used for making rice hags. In 
this red earth are also found the gigantic elephant yams which, 
during bad harvest periods, constitutes an important article of food. 
Whether this red earth of Ubon is of basaltic origin® or is composed 

® Dr. Pendleton tells n*e that the substance is of basaltic origin. 
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of eroded red permo-carbon lime, I am not able to say. The latter 
constitutes the soil where teak trees grow, by preference on the hills 
in north Siam. 

It is well known that in former times the Khorafc plateau had a 
much greater population than now, — a fact proved by the great 
number of temple ruins and deserted fortified villages, and even 
towns, which are found scattered especially in the big forest to the 
south of the Mun river. The decrease in the population may be 
partly due to the long and cruel wars, which raged between Siam 
and Cambodia in the 14th and 15th centuries, accompanied by the 
deportation of the population of whole districts, but it is also due, no 
doubt, to a chemical process winch takes place in the subsoil and 
which, according to Professor Credner, results in the formation of a 
ferruginous layer that prevents the ground water from rising to the 
surface, thereby making agriculture more or less impossible. The 
problem of finding new arable land for a considerable proportion of 
the peasant population of Khorat had in part become so acute that 
the Government, some time before the Constitution came into being, 
thought seriously of settling large communities of Thai Khorat on 
vacant land in the Nakhon Savan circle. One should think that the 
boring of artesian wells might be a good remedy for this state of 
affairs. 

Siam is mainly a land of forests. To the tourist who only knows 
lower and central Siam this statement sounds strange, but it is a 
fact that 65% of the area of Siam is covered with forests. The ever- 
green rain forest is not only found in the Malay Peninsula but also 
in the south-east, on the banks of rivers and streams and on the 
humid slopes of the valleys. It grows luxuriously on the Khorat 
hills and on the mountains of the north where these are exposed to 
the monsoon rains. The true monsoon forest is, however, the 
dominating form of forest in North Siam. Though not so rich in 
species, especially of the palms and lianas, it is still a mighty forest 
with large trees, among them the giant teak, but it sheds its leaves 
during the dry season. In eastern and north-eastern as well as 
western Siam one meets the dry monsoon forest, by the French 
characteristically called foret clairiere . Here the species are few and 
the trees only reach a height of from 10 to 15 metres. This poverty 
is due to the poorer soil consisting of sand and laterite. The so- 
palled savannahs of south Siam are the result of destruction of 
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former forests by the hand of man or by cyclones. To the forest types 
of Siam must be added the extensive mangrove forests which are 
found especially along the northern shores of the Gulf of Siam, now 
in part replaced by the ni/pa palms which have been partly planted 
by man. Professor Credner gives an excellent description of the 
evergreen rain forests of Siam which in majesty and luxuriant growth 
can compete with those of the Insulinde, the Congo and the Amazon. 
The king of these forests is the mai yang, Dipteroea/rjms alatus, which 
may reach a height of 200 feet. Another giant is the mai takien, 
Bidanocarpus maximus , which reaches the same height as the mai 
yang. The evergreen rain forest contains a legion of other mighty 
trees besides pandanus and bamboos. Of the latter there are many 
species, among them the splendid Dendrocalamus Hcmiiltonii that 
towers up to a height of 25 metres. Of other important trees of the 
rain forest Professor Credner mentions the durian, the ipoh (both in 
the south) and the chaulmoogra oil tree, so important for the treat- 
ment of leprosy. Dr. Kerr estimates that the forests of Dong Phraya 
Yen contain about 200,000 of these useful trees. In the evergreen 
rain forests are also found many kinds of lianas, among them the 
rattan, and a host of beautiful orchids. Add to this gigantic ferns 
and many kinds of wild palms and still the picture of the giant forest 
is not complete. It constitutes a world of itself, mysterious and 
intensely living. Though by day absolute calm often reigns in its 
lofty halls — an almost painful calm — still one feels as if one hears, 
yea, sees the growth of life. One feels here the mighty, limitless, 
reproductive forces latent in Mother Nature’s womb and the eternal 
circle of birth and death and birth again being made manifest before 
one’s very eyes. When one has so often been travelling for weeks 
through these great forests an indelible impression of their grandeur 
and beauty is left in the memory for ever. At other times the forest 
may ring with the rhythmic but enervating chorus of the cicadas, 
while during early morning hours the halloos of the gibbons are 
heard. At night many queer sounds are heard, among them, at times, 
the roar of the royal tiger, and from outside the circle of one’s watch 
fires the fiery eyes of some savage beast may be seen. The author gives 
a good description of the distribution of the teak trees in North Siam. 
He might have added that teak is also found on Phu Phan to the 
south of Miiang Sakol Nakhon, though the trees found there do not 
reach the height and dimensions of those in North Siam, Space 
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forbids us to enlarge on the authors description of the true monsoon 
forests and the dry, monotonous, monsoon forests of north-east Siam. 
One notes, however, the authors extraordinary gift of true observa- 
tion when treating these matters. 

His treatment of the various forms of forest or vegetation in the 
Upper Meldong region, where he made a prolonged stay, is especially 
good, whether of the bamboo or thorn bush jungles. 

When speaking of the pine forests of Siam Professor Credner men- 
tions the pine forests of Bo Luang, south-west of Chieng Mai, as well 
as similar growths on the hills to the west of Mtiang Fang and on 
the crests of most of the taller mountains in north Siam. The pinus 
merkusii is also found on the Khorat plateau. The writer has 
several times crossed an extensive forest of these pine trees which 
clothe a sandy ridge lying between the town of Surin and Amphoe 
Sangkha. 

Professor Credner treats briefly the animal world of Siam and 
says here that Schomburghk’s deer is probably now quite exterminated 
— a fact which is confirmed by the thorough researches made by 
Phya Indra Montri (F. H. Giles) published in his Riddle of Gervus 
Schomburgki , J.S.S, N.H. Sup. Yol. XI, No. 1 , 1937. He thinks that 
the Bos mndaieus , our Wua daeng, with its well proportioned limbs, 
splendid coloured skin and beautiful head is the finest of all wild 
oxen. We agree, though the kating, Bos gaums , seems to us to be 
the most majestic of them. Professor Credner also thinks that the 
Siamese domesticated ox is in near family relation with Bos smidai- 
cus and goes even so far as to opine that it has besides inherited 
various qualities from Bos gaums , Bos hidicns and Bos frontalis. 

It is well known that cross breeds between the domesticated ox 
and the wild one, Bos sundaieus , are frequent — the tame cows meet- 
ing the bulls of the wild species when out grazing in the open forests. 
In this connection we remember seeing, when conveying and escoit- 
ing the late Chao Phraya Aphai Phubesr and his retinue in 1907 
from Battambang to Krabin, a cross between a kating and a tame 
cow. It was a magnificent specimen ! It might not be a bad idea if 
such crossings both with kating and wua daeng were undertaken 
rationally, as this might produce a superior race of animal, larger 
and stronger, and thereby better suited for agricultural work and 
draught purposes, besides giving more and better meat, 
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With regard to the wild buffaloes Professor Credner doubts if 
these are really wild but thinks, as so many others do, that they 
are tame buffaloes become wild. 

Such a herd of wild buffaloes existed formerly at Phimai, in 
Changvad Klxorat, and they were certainly very wild, as they often 
chased people whether on foot or mounted. r Jhis herd was finally 
broken up, some of the animals being shot (some by If. R. H. Prince 
William of Sweden in 1912) and the remainder recaptured and re- 
tained. Wild buffaloes do occur, however, in the forest on the slopes 
of the Dong Rek hills south of Kukhan, Nam Om, and Detudom, and 
as far as I have been able to find out, these buffaloes were never tame. 
It seems that the wild ones are not larger than the tame, but of a 
more slender though equally powerful build. 

Professor Credner s chapter on the population of Siam is very well 
written. Indo-Cliina represents, as he rightly says, one of the most 
motley and picturesque associations and mixtures of races anywhere 
to be found on the surface of this planet. All the various degrees of 
human development and culture are met with here, from the most 
primitive jungle folks, the Kha dong liiang and the Negritos, to the 
highly civilized Siamese. 

The population may be roughly divided into those of the plains, 
the plough people, and those of the hills who use the digging stick 
(though the Lawa and Karen of ,N. W. Siam also use the plough for 
tilling their irrigated terraced paddy fields on the B6 Luang plateau 
and elsewhere). 

The author seems to be too sweeping in bis statement when lie 
says that all the various groups of humanity living in Indochina 
belong to the Mongoloids or Mongolids, with exception of the Semang 
(Negritos). The M6n-Khmer people are at any rate not pure Mongo- 
loids. His observations on what he calls das Rassenbild , the racial 
complex, are very accurate and much to the point. Common for all 
is the black lank hair, a true Mongoloid characteristic (the Lawa show, 
however, a tendency to be wavy-haired). Another Mongoloid charac- 
teristic, the oblique eye, is not very marked and is not met with 
among the Mon-Khmer or the purer Thai (or Malays). Professor 
Credner thinks that the oblique eye is not of a primitive Mongoloid 
origin but represents a later development. 

The author speaks about Palaemongoloids and Younger Mongoloids 
and places the Thai between these two groups. The M6n-Khmer, 
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Law a and some Kha people, like the E'hamu(k), Chaohon, Tin and 
Chong are all included in the. Palaemongoloids. The Lissu or Lissaw, 
the Musso, K6 or Lahu as well as. the white Karen are East Tibetan 
Europide people, while the Miao and Yao people represent the 
Younger Mongoloids. 

The author also points out that the Thai of Siam are much mixed, 
in the north with Law a, in the east with Km, and in central Siam 
with Mon and Khmer, which of course, by now, is a well-known fact. 

The author agrees with the French savants and Dr. Fritz Sarasin 
that the original population of Indochina was Negroid, but is less 
precise as regards the Austroloid influence, which no doubt was very 
important. All theories on the origin and history of the races of 
Indochina must be based on the finds made by M. Mausui and Mile. 
Dr. Colani in the limestone caves of Annam and Tongking as well as 
the discoveries of the late Dr, van Stein Callenfels, and Messrs. Evans 
and Noone in the caves of Malaya. These finds establish the fact 
that prior to the arrival of the Proto-Malays, Indonesians, Austrone- 
sians or Austroasiatics or whatever we call them there were Negroids 
represented by Melanesians or Melanoids and Negritoes besides 
Proto- Australoids or Weddids, as Professor Baron von Eiekstedt 
prefers to call them. 

Who were the real aborigines of Indo-China ? That is a question 
very difficult to reply to. However, apart from the possible existence 
of a cross between Homo pekmensis and P i th ecantrophiis erectus (the 
Java man) we should say that the original population was Negroid, 
i. e. Melanoid and Negrito. In spite of Professor Oredner’s doubts 
about emigrations from the west we hold that these Negroids came 
from the west (ultimately from Africa, which may perhaps new be 
considered as the true cradle of humanity and as such also of the 
black race) followed by a wave of Proto-Australoids also from the 
west. A third wave coming from the north were the Proto-Malays 
or Indonesians. Finally we have the invasions of the Thai, An- 
namites and Burmese which are of quite recent date, be. less than 
1500 years ago. , 

In view of Professor Baron von Eiekstedt’s racial theories con- 
cerning the origin of the various peoples of ancient India it seems 
that the theory of the M6n-Khmer being emigrants from India 
would have to be given up. The Mon-Khmer originated in Indo- 
China and therefore represent a mixture of Melanoids, Proto-Austra- 
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bids and Indonesians. We think that, while the Mon of the 
hinterland of Lower Burma, the Lawa and the Northern and Central 
Kha represent a mixture less influenced by Negroid elements, the 
southern Mon, the ancient M6n of the so-called Dvaravati, and the 
Khmer and Kui are strongly influenced by such a strain of Negroid 
blood. The inhabitants of Indochina are, says Professor Credner, 
mem -to bmchyoephaUcs with the exception of the Malays among 
whom dolicoeephalies are met with. (The Red Karens also show 
long-headedness). This tendency to long-headedness may by ascribed 
to Australoid influence though it must be remembered that the 
Negroes of Africa are also dolicoeephalies. 

While engaged in writing this analysis of Professor Credner’ s book, 
I received a letter from him stating that according to von Eickstedt’s 
latest study of the Chong people, these are not Negroids but Weddids. 
It will be remembered that up till now the late Dr. Brengues’ theory, 
that the Ch6ng were strongly mixed with Negritoes, has been 
generally accepted. 

The languages of the Semang and Kha dong liiang' i!l represent no 
doubt the eldest tongues spoken in Indo-China in prehistoric times. 
Dr. Bernatzik’s publication on the Kha dong Itlang is therefore 
awaited with great interest. 

The Mon-Khmer languages with their staccato sounds and roll- 
mg r’i s as well as their whole vocabulary is widely different from any 
Mongolian language, though their syntax and grammar seem to be 
on the same model. A comparative study of the Australian languages 
and Mon-Khmer would no doubt show a certain relationship (a rela- 
tionship already pointed out as we understand by Rev. Father W. 
Schmidt). 

Space forbids us to discuss in detail the author’s description of 
the people and their wanderings, as most of this is well known 
to readers of the Journal of the Siam Society. Suffice to say that 
it is well written and worth reading. Here, therefore, only a few 
additional remarks will be made. Speaking about the Semang, Pro- 
fessor Credner mentions two skull forms, the round and the long, of 

® As the word “ tong ” in Kha tong luang is often misspelt 

the being transliterated as thong and wrongly translated into gold, I 
prefer to transliterate the hard Siamese $ by d 1 thus giving this consonant 
its true pronunciation. 
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which the latter must be due to a mixture either with big bodied 
Negroids or with Proto- Australoids. 

The Kha dong luang have recently been studied by Dr. Bernatzik, 
who gives their proper name as Yumbri. 

The Chao nam or Moken have also been studied (in the Mergui 
Archipelago) by Dr. and Mrs. Bernatzik and a paper on them written 
by the Doctor appears in this issue of the J, S. S. The author has, 
as far as memory serves, given a better and fuller description of the 
life and social economics of what he aptly calls the people of the hoe 
and digging-stick culture than any other authority so far. This cate- 
gory includes almost all the hill tribes of Siam, some of which, on 
fleeing from Chinese oppression in south China, evidently have ex- 
changed the plough for the hoe, a seemingly retrograde step. The ob- 
servation of the author that the nourishment, or rather, lack of satis- 
factory nourishment, among the hill folk may have a direct bearing 
on their bodily features, even as far as the form of their skulls, is 
very worthy of consideration. 

The myths of the northern Kha, as communicated to the author 
by M. Lagreze of Luang Phrabang, should be noted by all students of 
this very fascinating group of peoples. On page 160 the author says 
that the Law a nowadays buy the iron from which they manufacture 
their implements. This statement does not agree with the reviewer’s 
observations. The Lawa of the Bo Luang plateau thus still mine 
iron ore themselves. 

With regard to the Karens we have already pointed out in our 
review of the late Sir George Scott’s Burma and beyond (J.S.S., Vol. 
XXIX, Part II) that the red Karens are, anthropologically speaking, 
very different from the white Karens because of their queer physique 
with the long narrow skulls. The red Karens may therefore represent 
a blending of Proto-Malays and Proto- Australoids. 

When speaking of the Thai the author says (on page 178) that 
Lamphun was founded in the 6th century by that people (according to 
the late Dr. Dodd). This is of course wrong. Lamphun was founded 
in the 7tli century by M6n colonists from Lophburi. The material 
culture of the Thai (the Siamese) is very well treated. One feels 
that this chapter has been written by an expert. The village 
organization according to the particular kind of surrounding country 
is well described and so is the typical Thai house or farmstead, one 
of the specialities of the author being the study of house building in 
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Indo-China, When treating the plans and fortifications of the old 
Thai towns, the author says the Chinese influence is evident here. 
We should think that the Indian influence counts for just as much. 
The gate towers (as seen in Khorat town) are, however, clearly 
of Chinese origin. 

The influence and the number of Chinese immigrants in Siam has 
been studied thoroughly by Professor Credner. He arrives at the 
conclusion that the number of the Chinese in this country has general- 
ly been much exaggerated. Though the Chinese immigrants during 
the years 1918-29 numbered not less than 1,041,342 persons the 
number who remained in Siam was only about 400,000. The total 
number of pure Chinese or individuals of (recent) Chinese descent 
the author estimates at about two millions. We should think that the 
correct figure is around two and a half millions. Add to this half a 
million Khmer, Mon and Km ; three quarters of a million Malays, and 
one arrives at a figure of not less than ten and a half million Thai. 
The author points out the latent danger of housing such a numerous 
alien population (Chinese) whose ideals and culture are widely differ- 
ent from that of the Thai and who hold almost the entire trade and 
industry in their hands. It is therefore readily understood that the 
Government is wide awake to this national danger. The introduction 
of a quota system is, however, not sufficient as a means of protection. 
It will also be necessary for the young Thai generation to take up 
trade as a profession and train themselves up to compete successfully 
with the Chinese, as pointed out in the Financial Adviser’s (Mr. Doll), 
admirable annual report for the year 1936-37. The writer is not 
anti-Chinese at all : on the contrary, he harbours the greatest ad- 
miration for this great people, and all his sympathy goes out to them 
in their present heroic struggle. But after all this is Siam, the land 
of the Thai. 

It might be added that a not inconsiderable percentage of these 
south Chinese immigrants are undoubtedly of Thai blood, as they 
hail from old Thai districts in Kwangtung and Kwangsi. 

The remainder of the author’s book occupies itself with the material 
culture of Siam and we are not going to discuss tin's part in detail 
but would like to stress its importance for all practical business men 
of this country of whatever nationality they may be. 

Under landscape and means of livelihood Professor Credner says 
that the cultivated area occupies 19 million rai or only 6% of the 
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total area. This means that Siam must still be considered a land of 
forests. The Menam plain is, of course, the granary of the kingdom. 
Next in importance comes the Khorat plateau with 4.6 million rai of 
paddy fields or 24% of the entire cultivated area. While the Menam 
plain with its heavy buffaloes is the swampy rice country par 
excellence , the Khorat plateau is a country where vast forests, wide 
plains with excellent grazing, and sandy paddy fields intermingle. 
The Khorat plateau is therefore the breeding ground for buffaloes 
and cattle, which are exported in great numbers to the inner circles 
(and in case of the cattle to Singapore too). Pigs are also bred in 
enormous numbers on the Khorat plateau and they eonsitute an 
important export. 

The north, with its intramontane plains and hills, is different 
again. The Menam plain has its numerous rivers and canals for 
transport and travel and its inhabitants are more or less amphibious. 
It is otherwise in the east and the north where the bullock-drawn 
carts and pack bullocks or pack mules respectively serve as means of 
transport. The north which adds teak industry to agriculture and 
the breeding of domestic animals is also distinguished for its great 
numbers of tame elephants which work in its forests. 

The author’s tables indicating the agricultural work carried out 
according to the seasons in the various parts of the kingdom are very 
interesting and instructive. 

When speaking of irrigation the author says (on page 215) that 
the large bamboo norias are rarely seen. On the contrary they are 
widely used on the Khorat plateau. The writer remembers that 
during three voyages by steam launch from Ubon fco Tha Chang (the 
“port” of Khorat), undertaken in 1911, 1917, and 1918, be counted 
over 200 of such gigantic water wheels. The author also says that 
in tropical Indo-China one does not see such grandiose constructions 
of dams as those made by the Chinese. May we in this connection 
draw the attention to the two huge “barais” situated to the east and 
the west of Angkor ? Big water reservoirs are also met with in other 
parts of Cambodia as well as in east Siam, for instance at the temple 
of Mixang Tam (Amphoe Taking) besides many others, still filled with 
water, now lying unutilized near old fortified but deserted towns in 
the great forest covering the southern parts of the Changvads of 
Nakhon Rajasima, Buriram and Surin. 
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When treating of the modem irrigation system of lower central 
Siam as existing to-day it might be pointed out that the Siamese 
peasant of this part of the country has not yet grasped the essentials 
of irrigation, in contrast to his brothers in the north who are 
familiar from ancient times with this art. 

Since the author wrote about the supplementary cultivations and 
the industries developing out of them, the Government of this country 
has established a sugar factory at Lampang and a paper mill at Kan- 
huri, and it is possible that Siam’s army officers have other plans in 
view for fostering new industries. 

The vexatious problem of how to make an important yeoman of 
the Thai peasant is also treated by the author. We think that the 
only way is by making more use of co-operative societies and agricul- 
tural education, the latter to include agricultural model farms. This 
seems to be the only means by which the peasant can be liberated 
from the grip of the Chinese middleman and usurer who now keeps 
him down in economic thraldom. The Siamese peasant is one of the 
best fellows in the world, hardworking at times, hospitable and full 
of good humour but he must be cured of his delight in gambling and 
easy-going ways, in order to become the really solid backbone of the 
nation. 

Under teak wood industry in the north Professor Credner gives 
the number of fame working elephants in 1929 as 4,378 animals. 
The total number of tame elephants in Siam was, according to the 
Statistical Yearbook for 2480, (1937/38) 10,061 animals. With the 
coming reduction (in 1940) of the areas of concessions given to foreign 
companies, this number may be considerably reduced. 

When speaking of the Government Power Station in the capital it 
is curious that the author should have forgotten to mention the Siam 
Electric Corporation, Ltd. as the greater supplier of electric power 
with their electrically driven tramway lines. 

We are sorry that we cannot agree when the author speaks of the 
clean and properly kept up rest-houses up country. Our experience 
is just the opposite. 

On page 130 the author says that the experiment with navigation 
on the Mekhong river of canoes with outboard motors have failed. 
This is happily not the case. Canoes with outboard motors now run 
regularly between Chiengsen and Luang Prabang and between the 
latter place and Yiengchan. 
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The map with indications of where the various means of transport 
(besides our railways and coasting vessels) are in vogue is very use- 
ful. For the Menarn plain it is the canoe and buffalo cart, in east 
Siam the bullock cart, and in south Siam both the buffalo and bull- 
ock cart. 

The Siam Society does not mix up with politics. Being a society, 
where members of all nationalities are equally welcome, politics are 
banned unless they have become more or less history. When the 
author therefore, on page 314 and elsewhere, says that Siam was 
forced into the war on the side of the Allied Powers we think he is 
wrong. The outcome of Siam’s participation in the world war was, 
as is well known, the abolition of all extraterritoriality rights and 
her being placed on an equal footing with all other nations. To quote 
in German Und dann is alles gesagtl It must not be forgotten 
that in His late Siamese Majesty, King Vajiravudh, Siam was lucky 
to have a very clever and highly gifted statesman. 

On page 331 the author speaks about Thai princes who from their 
fortresses in north Siam, as early as in the 9th century A. ix, invad- 
ed the fertile region of Sukhothai. Nothing so far justifies one in 
supposing that there already existed in the 9th century Thai princi- 
palities in north Siam, which at that time must have been more or 
less under the sway of the young and strong Hariphunchai power. 
On page 333 the author is quoting Mr. W. A. R. Wood when stating 
that Lamphun in the 9th century was a Thai principality. That is of 
course wrong. Lamphun was not conquered by the Thai Yuan (under 
King Meng Rai) until the year 1290. 

Page 339. It is doubtful whether prang is the symbol of the 
linga . The Siamese prang is anyhow directly descended from the 
Khmer prasat or tower. 

Page 344. The dwellings of the Siamese Buddhist monks are not 
called kana but kntl Kana means a division or group. 

Page 348. The author mentions the Siamese orchestra as bimbat : 
it should be phinphat, of course. 

Page 357. The Siamese letters have not been derived from the 
Pali but from a South Indian alphabet (via Cambodia), 

Page 358. We are glad to see the author paying a well deserved 
tribute to the excellent work of the Danish Gendarmerie officers who 
have contributed so much to the establishment of the internal peace 
and order of the kingdom. As far as we know other authors have 
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paid but scant attention to the work of the late Phya Vasuthep 
(General Gudav Sehau) and his men. 

The book contains a very good general index and a complete and 
most useful index of literature arranged according to the various 
subjects. 

And may this most interesting, useful and inspiring book be re- 
commended to all earnest students of the land of the Thai. 

Erik Seidenfaden. 

Bangkok, the 13th September 1938. 
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An Initial Meeting. 

For Associate Membership. 

At the last annual meeting of the members of the Siam Society, 
the rules were changed to enlarge the class of membership, in an 
effort to attract Siamese graduates from Siamese or foreign Univer- 
sities. This alteration was made in the hope that the facilities the 
Society was able to offer for the continuation of study, by the use of 
the Society’s growing library, and the privilege of attending all meet- 
ings held by the Society, might appeal to these post-graduates. 

On August 10th, these newly elected associate members were 
invited to meet the members of the Council with the dual object 
of being formally welcomed to membership and of making personal 
acquaintance with the facilities the Society offers to the associates. 

The associate members were welcomed by the President, who in 
the course of a brief speech said : 

As President of the Siam Society it affords me great pleasure on 
behalf of the Council and the Members of this Society to bid you a 
hearty welcome. I bid you welcome in your capacity as associate 
members but with the fervent hope that in time to come you may be 
enrolled as full members. Believe me, we are very happy to see you 
amongst us and we take this as a happy sign of an awakening 
interest in our work among the University-trained youth of Siam. 
The Siam Society counts among its one hundred and forty members 
only between thirty and forty ordinary Siamese members, — a number 
which is all too small, K- 

However, the fact that seventeen associate members have now joined 
our Society gives us a hope that better times are coming. Since the 
inception of this Society, now more than thirty-four years ago, the 
main part of the work has been carried out by foreigners, but with 
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your joining us we shall look forward to more and more of the work 
being done by nationals of Siam, which is only as it should be. Re- 
member, the name of this Society is the Siam Society. 

The aims of our Society are the investigation and encouragement 
of Arts, Science and Literature in relation to Siam and neighbouring 
countries. As you will see this programme is a very broad one and 
it embraces such sciences as anthropology, ethnology, ethnography, 
folklore, sociology, religion, philology, history, geography, geology, 
zoology and botany besides fine and applied arts, architecture, litera- 
ture, poetry and drama. 

You are welcome too choose any of these sciences or branches for 
your personal investigation and research and we shall be happy if 
you will do so. In this connection I would like to say that the 
Society will always be ready with advice and assistance whenever 
such should be sought. May I finally draw your attention to the 
Society’s emblem which is the head of the god of wisdom, Ganesha 
or Phra Phikanesuan, and our motto which, translated is, Knowledge 
makes for friendship. 

That means that besides welcoming you as members of the Siam 
Society we also welcome you as our friends, and may a long and 
friendly co-operation between you and us be the outcome of this 
meeting to-day. 

Thereafter the Honorary Librarian (Phya Srishtikar Banchong) 
showed the associates over the contents of the library, and copies were 
presented them of the Index to the first twenty-five volumes of the 
Society’s journals, together with reprints of the reviews of publications 
of other journals, from the Siam Society’s journal Volume XXX, pts* 
1 & 2 . 

After a tour of the library, the new members and the Council 
assembled in the body of the hall when Mr. Walter Zimmerman 
one of the sponsors of the scheme for this new class of member- 
ship, addressed them as follows : 

There are few greater fallacies than the assumption that education 
is crammed into the few years between the start and finish of a 
prescribed academic programme. This is true whether we are think- 
ing in terms of a secondary school or the unusual advantages of 
university and graduate experiences. In other words, one cannot 
complete an education in five or fifty years. To be worthy of the 
name, education must be a life-long pursuit. 
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The average normal mind apparently has no limit for assimilating 
impressions and ideas providing it is controlled by healthy will-power. 
Education, therefore can be conceived as a life-long, ever-enriching 
endeavour. Knowledge is not divided into limited compartments. It 
is without bounds or limits, and has implications of which a life time 
is not long enough to do more than scratch the surface. 

Formal education often has a deadening effect upon the mind. 
Without realizing it the student follows the secondary goal, that of 
merely conforming to the conventional standards of academic achieve- 
ment which are apt to be superficial. The result is that the imagina- 
tion and curiosity of the mind are dulled, and education, in its truest 
sense, ceases at the end of the class-room experience. The develop- 
ment of mind and personality stops far short of its potential goal. 
How tragic when the principal purpose of a school is to discipline 
and condition the mind in order that the higher goals of education 
may be reached. Real freedom in education comes when the pre- 
paratory or school period is over. Then the student discovers the 
deepest joys of learning, because the points of departure in the 
learning process are within his own fields of interest and personal 
experience. 

Therefore, great scientists do not all come from University halls. 
Many emerge from obscure and unexpected places, where they have 
in a selfless spirit applied what they knew, to a condition or a human 
need, and by so doing have unearthed new fragments of truth. This 
kind of thing has given Pasteurs, Curies, Edisons, Pupins, Osiers and 
Grenfells and scores of other benefactors to the world. 

Before moving on to more specific aspects of our purpose in meeting 
here today, I should like to share with you a definition of an educat- 
ed man, as conceived by a friend of mine who is a leading executive 
and educator of North America. 

An educated man is one who has the mentality to think clearly, the will to 
work accurately, the culture to recognize, appreciate and apply the good, the 
true and beautiful wherever found, the democracy to maintain the common 
touch, the social conscience to relate himself helpfully to society at some 
point beyond vocation and its reward, and who has come to see in the 
universe not a machine, but a purpose, and behind that purpose a creative 
principle. 

A number of Siamese young people, particularly from among those 
who have studied abroad, have confessed to me some of the difficulties 
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they encounter upon their return to Siam. They come back with 
high resolves to keep abreast o£ current progress in their own parti- 
cular fields of interest. ' 

But upon their arrival home, there is the customary round of 
visiting with relatives and friends to be made ; the available supply of 
scientific books and magazines is limited ; a flat pocketbook prohibits 
buying books from abroad ; there are no professional societies to join 
or lectures to attend ; there is a new job (often one that has no con- 
nection whatever with the vocation they have been trained for) to be 
mastered ; and worst of all, there is the antagonism and contempt 
that a returned student meets from fellow-workers who have not had 
his advantages. 

All these tend to discourage the student and unless he has un- 
usually strong will power, he soon is content to follow the path of 
least resistance. When he accepts the latter plane of conduct, he 
casts discredit upon the whole purpose of his training ! 

It has occurred to members of the Siam Society Council that per- 
haps the Society could contribute to the university graduate’s desire 
to continue his loyalty to some of the ideals inculcated in his training 
period. The founders of the Siam Society showed real wisdom and 
comprehension in formulating the purpose of the organization. Let 
us review the second and fourth paragraphs under the names and 
objects section ; 

2. The objects of the Society shall be the investigation and encourage- 
ment of Art, Science and Literature in relation to Siam and the neighboring 
countries. . 

3. In order to further the objects of the Society to their fullest extent, 

Sections of the Society shall be constituted, as far as may be found possible, 
for the purpose of promoting and encouraging specialised study in particular 
subjects, . 

The following subjects shall, either singly or in groups, be considered as 
suitable for the formation of sections— Agriculture, Anthropology, Archaeo- 
logy, Fine and Applied Arts, History, Literature, Natural History, Numis- 
matics, Philately, Philology, Transport, Travel, and such other subjects 
as may, from time to time, appear suitable to the Council for the above 
purpose. 

The Society does not have reference or laboratory facilities for 
extensive research in scientific, historical, vocational or avocational 
fields, but it can act as a sponsoring body and as a centre for filing data, 
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presenting and discussing findings and for meeting of her studiously 
inclined people. It might well become a clearing house for an in- 
clusive and co-operative experiment in adult education wherein the 
museums, libraries, schools, historical and social institutions of the 
whole community could be co-ordinated. Experiments of this kind 
elsewhere have developed a balanced and practical adult education 
programme for a higher grade of citizenship. Transitions under way 
in Siam will eventually call into service lay and volunteer services 
and organizations of this character. 

The addition of the associate classification to the Society’s mem- 
bership should have a two-fold value. It should give the recently 
graduated student a contact with a group that is sympathetic to Ins 
needs and interests ; and to the Society it should give the additional 
resource of young minds, who are in the midst of school, laboratory 
and vocational problems relating to the development of our country. 

Associate membership in the Siam Society does not offer you a 
complete service in any of the several fields of its interests. It 
rather provides you younger people an opportunity to unite with the 
Society in mutual helpfulness. 

The President bringing the informal gathering to a conclusion, 
expressed regret that several associate members were, by reason 
of official duties, both in Bangkok and elsewhere, prevented from 
attending. 
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The Council. 

The Council for 1938 was composed as follows : 

Major E. Seidenfaden President 

H. H. Prince Dhani Nivat \ 

R, Lingafc [ Vice-Presidents 

Phra Aij Vidayakom / 

J. T. Edkins Hon. Treasurer 

: : Pliya Srishtikar Banchong Hon. Librarian 

J. E. Davies Hon. Editor, Journal 

U. L. Guelder . Hon, Secretary N.H. 

Section and Hon. 
Editor, N. H. Supp. 

E. Healey Hon. Architect 

R. Adey Moore Hon. Secretary 

H. H. Prince Bidyalankarana 

H. S. H. Prince Sakol Varnakara Varavarn 

H. S. H. Prince Varnvaidvakara Varavarn 

Phya Indra Montri 

Pliya Sarasastra Sirilaksana 

J. Burnay 

Rev. Father L. Chorin 
W. A. Zimmerman 
Ong Thye Ghee 

The actual number of members on the Council should be twenty- 
one, but the vacancy created by the retirement of Dr. A. G. Ellis in 
March, 1938, has not been filled, thus leaving the number at twenty. 
The Council held eleven meetings during the year, the average 
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The Annual General Meeting was held on February 19th, 1938, 
when the incoming President, Major Erik Seidenfaden, paid a tribute 
to Pliya Indra Moiitri, the retiring President, who had stated his 
desire not to stand for re-election, which decision was received 
with great regret. At this meeting Rules 5 and 7 of the Society 
were altered to make possible the admission of graduates of the 
Ohulalongkorn University, the University of Moral and Political 
Sciences, and any other institution of higher learning, approved by 
the Council, as Associate Members at a reduced subscription of five 
baht per year, for a period not exceeding five years. Mr, R. S. le 
May, a corresponding member, was made an Honorary Member at 
this meeting. 

On the 1st January 1939, the membership was as follows: — 

Honorary Corresponding Life Ordinary Associate Free 

18 10 4 132 18 4 

making a total of 186 as compared with 171 in 1937, 176 in 1936 
and 171 in 1935. The rise is due to the election of 18 associate 
members, without whom the total would be 168. 

Publications. 

During 1938 two very important numbers of the Journal were 
issued these being Vol. XXX, Part 2, and Vol XXX, Part 3. Part 2 
is a reprint of a rare translation of Van Vliet’s Historical Account of 
Siam in the 17th century, printed for H. R. H. Prince Damrong 
Rajanubhab and translated in 1904 by W. H. Mundie, M. A., with a 
critical analysis by Pbya Indra Montri (Mr. F. H. Giles) which was 
concluded in Part 3. 

Prior to his going on leave the Hon. Editor proposed the appoint- 
ment of an Editorial Committee, consisting of Monsieur J. Burnay, 
former Hon. Editor, H. H. Prince Dhani and Mr. W. A. Zimmerman, 
to assist and advise on editorial matters. This was sanctioned by the 
Council. 

During the absence of the Hon. Editor, H. H. Prince Dhani acted 
as Editor in a very efficient manner. 

The Natural History Supplement Vol. XI, No. 2, was published during 
the year and included an extraordinarily interesting paper on the 
butterflies of Siam, by D. M. Noel-Davidson, F. R. Z. S., and J. J. 
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Macbeth. Photographs o£ a fine Sambhar stag’s head were also 
published in this number. 

Oraib’s Flora of Siam, Volume II, part 4, was also issued in the 
course of the year. 

Dharmasastra. The blocks for this work are in the Society’s 
possession, these having been printed otf. Mr. J. Burnay hopes shortly 
to complete the work. 

Meetings. 

Seven meetings were held during the year 1938, three being or- 
dinary general meetings, two, special meetings organised by the 
President, one, a study-section meeting, and the other, the Annual 
General Meeting. 

The special meetings organised by the President (Major Erik 
Seidenfaden) were ; 

February 4th, a lecture in Siamese on Tribal dresses to 160 under- 
graduates of the Cliulalongkorn University. 

February 6th, a lecture in English on Tribal dresses to 30 Members 
of Lodge St. John, Bangkok, with their wives. 

The ordinary general meetings were as follows: — 

(1) March 28th, a lecture by Professor Klaus Pringsheim on 
Siamese Music, followed by a concert at which selections of Siamese 
and European music were played by Professor Klaus Pringsheim and 
Mr. P. N. Hydon. ' y 

(2) November 10th, a lecture by Dr. Walter M. Horton of the 
Graduate Faculty of Oberlin College on Religion and Culture in 
the Pacific Area, 

(3) December 28th, an exhibition of films by H. K. H. the Prince 
of Jainad on archaeological sites in Siam and neighbouring countries. 

The study-section is indebted to H. H. Prince Dhani, who conducted 
members round the cloisters of Wat Phra Keo on the morning of 
July 31st, and explained the Siamese Ramakien, the mural paintings 
of which are found in the cloisters. 

Hunting Association. 

At the meeting of the Council on February 2nd, the then President, 
Phya Indra Montri, reported on the fact that he had attended a meet- 
ing held at the Phya Thai Military Hospital in connection with the 
proposed formation of a Hunting Association, or a Zoological Society 
of Siam as it was more properly called. After a discussion it was 
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decided to appoint Mr. C. J. House to represent the Siam Society on 
the Council of the Zoological Society, and to allow the Bangkok 
branch of the Society whose headquarters are at Lopburi to meet in 
the Siam Society’s home. 

Tribal Dresses. 

Two lectures were delivered as reported above. The Society has 
presented the collection of tribal dresses to the Department of Fine 
Arts in the hope that it would form the nucleus of the new ethno- 
graphical branch of the National Museum. The Fine Arts De- 
partment has accepted the collection, and the National Museum is now 
arranging for a permanent exhibition of these dresses as an integral 
portion of the Museum. 

Protection of Fauna. 

Mr. C. J. House, early in the year, forwarded a list of wild game 
and birds to be included in the list for the London International Con- 
ference, held in May 1938 for the preservation of Fauna and Flora of 
Tropical Asia and the Western Pacific, and also notified this conference 
that a law was being drafted in Siam dealing with the preservation 
of certain types of Fauna . 

A Farewell Luncheon. 

Mr. C. J. House, for many years Treasurer of the Society, and Dr. 
Ellis, the Leader of the Natural History Section, both of whom retired 
from Siam in the early part of the year, were given a farewell 
luncheon at the Trocadero Hotel by members of the Society, at 
which ladies were present. The President paid a tribute to their 
labours on behalf of the Society and the two guests replied. 

Natural History Section. 

The suggestion made by Dr. A. G. Ellis that the Natural History 
Section should be wound up was not accepted, Mr. C. J. House urging 
that papers were coming in and that Mr. U. L. Guelder, the present 
leader, had offered to act for Mr. House during what was then 
expected to be his home furlough. 

City Walls. 

A survey of the remaining old walls of the city was made during 
the year by the President, who was assisted by Mr. E. Healey. The 
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plans made during the survey were shown and explained. A letter 
was addressed to the Director-General of the Fine Arts Department 
on the question of the preservation of such portions of these walls as. 
now existed, and the latter expressed his sympathy with the project 

Society’s Rules in Siamese. 

Prince V am vaidyakara V aravarn forwarded his promised translation 
of the rules of the Society for registration with the authorities and 
was thanked for his kindness. 

Associate Members. 

The new Associate Members visited the Society’s home, on August 
10th, the arrangements being in the hand of Prince Dhani and Mr. 
Zimmerman. They were welcomed in speeches by. the President and 
Mr. Zimmerman. 

The Library. 

Mr. IJ. L. Guelder resigned his position as Honorary Librarian and 
Phya Srishtikar Banchong was appointed in his place. Mr. XL L. 
Guelder was thanked for his work as Honorary Librarian over a long 
period. 

The work of collecting and binding Journals received as exchanges 
from other societies has been maintained. The library has been ex- 
tensively used both by members and visitors. 

Excursions. 

Some excursions were suggested, one to Ayudhya, one to Angkor 
Wat, etc., and a sub-committee consisting of the President, Phva 
Sarasastra Sirilakshana, Phya Srishtikar Banchong, Mr. Ong Thye 
Ghee and Mr. Zimmerman were appointed to explore the possibilities. 
Subsequently the sub-committee reported on possible places for the 
excursions and the cost per head. 

Natural History Section. 

No meetings of the Natural History Section were held during the 

.year. v ;: V-Av./ 

Accounts. 

Mr. J. T. Edkins took up the duties of Honorary Treasurer on the 
retirement of Mr. C. J. House. 
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The Society’s activities during the year were maintained without 
reducing the Society’s reserves. The income covered the usual ex- 
penses and an extraordinary expense in the form of the cost of paint- 
ing the care-taker’s house. 

Society’s Building. 

Repairs costing Tcs. 281.45 were made to the building and a better 
lighting system, as suggested, was installed. The building has also 
been painted. The question of the raising of the Society’s compound 
has been held in abeyance till the new Budget is considered. 



Statement oi Receipts and Expenditure for the year i938. 
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CHANGES SIM MEMBERSHIP. 


Elections. 

Honorary Member. 

February 1 6 tlx 1938 —Mr. R. S. le May. 

Ordinary Members. 

May 4th — Luang Vichit Vadakarn. 

J. A. Hjartved. 

September 7th — H. S. H. Prince Ajavadis Diskul. 

October 12th — H. S. H. Prince Sanit Prayurasakdi Rangsit. 

J. 0. Hassig. 

J. Thode. ' 

November 2nd — Monsieur Brionval. 

J. R. Holt. 

J. H. Brown. 

C. V. Endahl. 

December 7th — Phra Rajadharm Nides. 

Associate Members. 

May 4th — Momluang-ying Bunina Kunjorn. 

Nai Ua Chandravongse. 

September 7th. — Nai Kliow B unnag* 

Resignations. 

H. E. M. Martin F. R. Dolbeare Dr. 0. Seliwend 

Luang Saman Vorakit Nai Prachuab Nai Thonglaw 

■ B unnag Sugandaman 

0. J. House , Dr. II. Geiiach 

. v ^ Associate Member. 



[Published for the Siam Society by J. E. Davies 
printed by W. H. Mundie, at the Bangkok Times printin 
Hongkong Bank Lane, Bangkok, in March, 1939.] 
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A FRENCH GARRISON AT BANGKOK IN 1687-88- 

[gue.se text and English translation of the letter where 
.ulkon agreed to admit French troops into Bangkok, 
presented with a commentary 


E. W. Hutchinson. 

Manuscripts, which was 
iu Journal of the Siam Society, 
account of the circumstances which led King Louis Xl\ 
i a military expedition to Siam. The present 
.pitulating these circumstances, is concerned 
pedition, as revealed in a letter 


The article entitled Four French Slate 
published in vol. XXVII, pt. 2. of tl 
contains an 
of France to despatcl 
article, after briefly reca; 
with Fhaulkon’s reception of that ex 
which he wrote on October 3rd, 1687 to Tachard, who arrived ahead of 
the expedition, in order to arrange for its admittance into Bangkok. 

A copy of that letter has recently come to light amongst the 
unclassified manuscripts at the Oriental Library in Tokyo, and is 
reproduced below with a translation. 'Tim manuscript, which is a copy , 
is in Portuguese. 2 With it is a letter in French signed by Phaulkon 
and addressed to the Jesuit, La Chaise, in Paris, dated November 
20th, 1686 ; also a long but incomplete account in French by the 
Jesuit, De Beze, concerning Pliaulkon’s fall. These documents were 
formerly in the possession of the late Dr. G. E. Morrison (at one time 
correspondent of The Times in Peking). In the year 1917 Dr. Mor- 
rison’s library was purchased by Baron Iwasaki, who removed it to 

1 This rmnortunifcv is taken to correct the last word of line 23, on j>. 190, 
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Japan, where its contents were placed in the Oriental Library, Toyo 
Bunko, at Tokyo. 

It is uncertain how these papers, which would belong naturally to 
Jesuit archives, came into Dr. Morrison’s possession: it is suggested 
that he may have purchased them from some antiquarian in Europe, 
who in turn had acquired them after the precipitate departure of the 
Jesuits from Rome in 1870, when many of their less valuable papers 
were left behind by them and dispersed. 

In 1915 Mr. Adey Moore of The Bangkok Times received a letter 
from Dr. Morrison who stated that he possessed certain papers which 
concerned the history of Siam in the xvnth century. Armed with 
this information the writer went in 1936 to Tokyo where the papers 
were discovered, thanks to the initiative and zeal of Miss Fumiko 
Sakaki, (the Librarians assistant at Toyo Bunko), and photostat 
copies were obtained. 

It may be assumed from the superscription in French of our copy 
of Phauikon’s letter of October 3rd, 1687 that the copyist was a 
Frenchman. The original may well have been taken to France by 
Tachard in 1688 and the copy made there for the archives of the 
Jesuits. If Tachard kept the original, it doubtless perished with him 
when lie died in 1712 at Chandanagor in India. I am much indebted 
for his generous assistance in the translation to Mr. Jean Buniay, who 
furthermore transcribed the photostat copy of the MS. Thanks too 
are due to Dr. J. de Campos, who helped with the translation, and 
checked the transcription. In his opinion the corruptions in the text 
may be ascribed to the copyist’s ignorance of Portuguese. 

It will be recalled that Bishop Pallu, the pioneer of French evange- 
lisation in Siam and China, was responsible for arousing the interest 
which King Louis took for a short time in Siam. The Bishop’s last 
visit to Siam in 1682 occurred at a moment when King Narai was 
anxiously looking for some counterpoise to the ascendancy of the Dutch 
in the East, which lie felt was a menace to the independence of Siam. 
It so happened that in 1678 a young Greek adventurer, Constantine 
Gerakis — better known as Constant Fauleon, Monsieur Constance, or 
Phaulkon — who had served the English East India Company for 
some years as a seaman, followed the Company’s Agent, Burnaby, 
to Siam. 
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He had there obtained rapid promotion under Burnaby, who, 
shortly before the Bishop's arrival had encouraged him to esc ! um ge 
into the service of the Treasury, where Burnaby expected Phaulkon 
would be useful to the Company's interests, for which reason — com- 
bined with his fluency in Siamese — he was accepted by the Bishop 
as interpreter at the Audience granted to the latter by King Narai 
in 1682. Siamese and Portuguese were the languages employed at 
the Audience, — the Bishop knowing no English, and Phaulkon no 
French. Phaulkon appears to have attracted King Narai 5 s attention 
at that Audience, for thereafter lie advanced so rapidly in the royal 
favour that during 1686 and 1687 his influence with King Narai 
was all powerful, leading ultimately to the downfall of them both in 
1688. 

In 1680 King Narai had already despatched Phra Phi pat on a, mis- 
sion to France to enlist the support of that country against the Dutch. 
That embassy never arrived, having been lost off the Cape ; and it 
was not until 1684 that Siam became a matter of interest in France, 
when two Siamese Envoys visited the French Court, escorted by Fr. 
B. Vaehet, a member of the French missionary force in Siam. Vachet 
appears to have spoken well of Phaulkon in Paris and to have 
impressed La Chaise, the King's Confessor and a Jesuit, with the idea 
that Phaulkon (a friend of the Jesuits) might be useful in Siam as 
an Agent for France whose policy was then directed by Jesuits. The 
result was that Vachet and his charges travelled back to Siam with an 
imposing Embassy from King Louis to King Narai : its object was to 
find means whereby the military support of France, which King 
Narai desired as protection against the Dutch, might be given in such 
a way as to serve both the interests of Catholicism and of France. 

The ambassador, Chevalier de Chaumont, appears to have con- 
sidered that his mission would be achieved if he persuaded King 
Narai to adopt the Catholic Faith of King Louis, whose ally he would 
then qualify to become. On approaching Phaulkon he found him 
zealous for Catholicism, but opposed on grounds of expediency to any 
change of re Jgion by the King of Siam until the new religion had 
been accepted by a majority of his subjects. The tenacity with which 
Chaumont and Phaulkon each maintained his individual point of 
view led to friction between them. Meanwhile, Phaulkon confided to 
one of the Jesuit astronomers who had come out with Chaumont — Fr. 
Guy Taehard — a plan of his own for effecting the conversion of Siam 
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through the influence of Frenchmen who were to 'be chosen and 
trained in France for a career in Siam as officials under Phaulkon’s 
control Taehard was to return to France at once and submit the 
plan to Louis through La Chaise, 

At the end of November, shortly before he was due to set sail 
again for France, Chaumont at last consented to discuss material in 
place of religious subjects with Phaulkon, who then offered a base at 
Singora together with extra-territorial and evangelistic facilities, sub- 
ject to certain reservations and to King Louis’ consent Chaumont, in . 
the hope of winning King Narai’s conversion by a last generous 
gesture, suggested spreading the report of an alliance between Siam 
and France when he called at Batavia. Phaulkon, as Siam’s repre- 
sentative, could thus claim that the honours of the diplomatic encounter 
were all his own. He sealed his triumph by obtaining the loan from 
Chaumont of a naval engineer, Chevalier de Forbin, who much 
against his will was detained in Siam to modernise the fortifications 
of Bangkok. He also detained Packard’s five Jesuit colleagues to 
serve the Observatory in course of construction at Lopburi instead of 
sending them to China, as originally intended. 

The early days of 1686 following Chaumont’s departure were pro- 
bably the time of Phaulkon’s greatest power; but even then the 
clouds were gathering for the storm which was to destroy him two 
and a half years later * for the sudden access to great power made of 
the former seaman a despotic martinet, hated by all Forbin, having 
incurred Phaulkon’s displeasure, discovered that his food had been 
poisoned, and suspected Phaulkon. Two English seamen were impri- 
soned and starved until they yielded to Phaulkon’s demand for nails 
from their cargo consigned elsewhere. Another one, when ill-treated, 
appealed to the French Bishop ; whereupon the French missionaries 
were reprimanded for disrespect to the King’s Minister: their 
sympathy was further alienated by the support given by Phaulkon 
against them to the Jesuits who were still reluctant to acknowledge 
the French Bishop’s ecclesiastical supremacy. During the summer of 
1686, certain Macassar refugees'. in Siam joined with the discontented 
elements in the native population and staged a revolt which was only 
suppressed after hard fighting in which Phaulkon all but lost his life. 
Forbin in Bangkok was hard put to it to drive off* the rebels, and left 
Siam in disgust at the end of 1686. 
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Again, a quarrel of long standing between Phaulkon and his 
previous masters, the English East India Company, became embittered 
during 1686 through the action of his port agent at Mergui, Samuel 
White, who with PhaulkoiTs consent raided the shipping in the .Bay 
of Bengal under pretext of retaliation for injuries inflicted upon White 
by an Indian trade-official in Golconda. The East India.' Company at 
Madras, as a near neighbour of Golconda, suffered both materially and 
morally from the effect of the consequent piracies which were carried 
out by Englishmen in White s pay. 3 The result was that King James 
If. of England issued a proclamation in July 1686, recalling all 
Englishmen in Siamese service. In the following November, Phaulkon 
allowed appreciation of the menace implied in that proclamation by 
suggesting to La Chaise in his letter of November 20th, 1687 that the 
French should occupy Mergui. In the following spring, two English 
warships sailed from Madras for Mergui under command of Capt, 
Anthony Weltden, who was commissioned to arrest White with Iris 
accomplices, and to occupy Mergui pending exaction of compensation 
from Siam for theirs and for Phaulkoirs misdeeds. Although Phaul- 
kon was lucky in that Weltden miscarried, nevertheless in September 
1687 he had every reason to expect that WeltdeiTs failure would be 
avenged by the whole available power of England in India. 

At that moment, when PhaulkoiTs need for support from France 
was acute, Taehard suddenly arrived from Batavia where he had 
transhipped into a fast boat from the fleet in which lie had set sail 
from Brest on 1st March. That fleet consisted of several ships carry- 
ing 636 soldiers with officers under the command of General Desfarges. 
The Siamese Envoy to France, Kosa Pan, accompanied by his inter- 
preter, Abbe de Lionne, who had gone to France the year before with 
Chaumont to negotiate the alliance, returned to Siam with Desfarges, 
who also brought out two Plenipotentiary Envoys from King Louis 
to King Narai, Messrs Simon de La Loubere, a Barrister-Diplomat, 
and Claude Ceberet du Bold lay, a Director of the French East India 
Company. 

The instructions carried by La Loubere and Ceberet begin with 
the words: — 

It is His Majesty’s pleasure that Fr. Taehard be deputed to make the; 
following proposal to Lord Constant, namely that the King of Siam 

3 A detailed account of the affair is given in Siamese White by Maurice 
Collis. London, 1936. ' 
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should authorise the appointment of a French Governor at Bangkok, 
responsible to himself ; also that he admits a French garrison to this 
town, permitting it to erect fortifications as a protection from the attacks 

of his neighbours and of the Dutch. 

The following is added : — 

If any change should have occurred in the sentiments of the King 
during the period that has elapsed since Fr. Tachaid left Siam, and if 
no hope remains of negotiating with success, in that event H. M. is 

determined to force an entry into Bangkok 4 

A comparison of these instructions with the earlier State Paper, 
entitled Observations on trade for the instruction of the King’s 
Envoys reveals a progressive hardening of French policy towards 
Siam up to March 1687, when the expedition sailed. Chaumont’s 
failure to dazzle Siam with his display of grandeur into offering more 
than a few concessions of dubious value caused vexation in Paris, 
which must have been enhanced by the ridicule to -which La Bruyere 
had publicly subjected the idea of converting a foreign King to the 
religion of France, when a similar idea entertained by foreigners 
regarding King Louis would have been treated as the phantasy of a 
lunatic. Impatience was felt at the fruitless exchange of missions, 
and there was a determination that La Loubere\s mission should end 
the series by bringing back some material equivalent for the alliance 
offered by Ohaumont to Siam. 

When the Observations were first drafted, the idea of an occupation 
of Bangkok appears to have been mooted but not finally to have been 
decided upon, since the word Bancok , as the town to be occupied by 
the troops, lias been written in by a second hand in two at least of 
the three places where it occurs. , , 

The allegation subsequently made in France that. Phaulkon had 
already offered Bangkok to the French is unlikely, if only for the 
reason that had Phaulkon contemplated posting the troops there 
instead of in Singora — the base proposed for them originally — it 
would hardly have been necessary for Tachard to obtain an assurance 
from him before they disembarked that they would be made welcome 
in Bangkok : the necessity for Tachard’s visit before the troops 
arrived loses much of its significance if he was merely to arrange de- 

a 4 Archives colonial es, Paris, quoted by Etienne Gallois, IJ expedition de 
Siam. Paris, 1850, " 

5 JSS. xxvii (2), pp. 227 & seq. 
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tails for their reception, already agreed upon in principle : ' lastly the 
possibility that the French might have to apply pressure in order to 
persuade Phaulkon to implement a promise which at that -moment 
was so obviously advantageous to himself is inconceivable, assuming 
that lie ever made such a promise. 

His letter of October 3rd, 1687 to Taehard by its involved and 
formal phraseology covers up the picture of a crisis which undoubt- 
edly occurred before the French troops landed. PhaulkonV consent 
to their landing is granted at the end, upon terms dictated by himself. 
If it gives no direct expression to the feeling of relief which anyone 
in Phaulkon’ s then desperate position must have felt at the arrival of 
soldiers who could be used to support him, that relief may perhaps 
be inferred from the lengthy reasoning with which Phaulkon begins 
by reconciling the French demands with the dictates of his own 
conscience, and from the answer he gives in advance to accusations of 
disloyalty towards King Narai which he anticipates will be made 
against him. 

In consenting to admit the troops into Bangkok, Phaulkon makes 
no secret of his feelings of resentment towards the Envoys for 
employing his own emissary, Taehard, as a go-between, instead of 
approaching him direct. Since he states that Taehard had offered to 
show him in confidence the text of his instructions, it is probable that 
Phaulkon was aware that the French were prepared — if need be — to 
use force, and that his pride was hurt by the lack of confidence in 
him which it implied, — a fact which the French, to do them justice, 
had hoped to conceal, by sending to him his friend Taehard to 
arrange the negotiation smoothly. 

The result was unfortunate. Phaulkon chose to regard the request 
for an assurance of a good reception for the troops as a personal 
affront to himself. He avenged the wound to his self-esteem by de- 
manding from the troops an oath of allegiance sworn to himself as 
King Narai’s representative. The French Envoys were all for resist- 
ing these terms when Taehard presented them, but the latter found 
an ally in General Desfarges who refused to fight with troops demor- 
alised and sick after a voyage of six months through the tropics. 
The Envoys therefore gave in with a bad grace, and Phaulkon had 
his way ; but the distrust and ill-feeling on both sides survived their 
departure and contributed to the fiasco of 1688, 
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Tachard’s subsequent record is not a flattering one, and suggests 
the suspicion that had he been an abler and a better negotiator, the 
disasters of the following year might have been mitigated. Admit- 
tedly Phaulkon was difficult to handle ; but the French troops arrived 
at a moment when he undoubtedly must have welcomed their presence. 
Phaulkon was notorious for the gratitude he showed his benefactors 
no less than for his facility in making enemies. It might be thought 
that a friend, such as Taehard appeared to be, would have been able 
to win bis confidence and represent the French Envoys to him in the 
guise of benefactors bringing him the very protection he needed to 
shield him from dangers both foreign and internal, and so forge a 
bond between them and him as strong as that which attached him in 
sentiment to the Jesuits, because of his conversion by one of them. 
Taehard however, as revealed in his own journal, was on bad terms 
himself with La Loubere, and so far from composing Phaul Icon’s 
quarrel with the Envoys — not to mention preventing it at the start — 
he appears to have embittered it and to have acted throughout as 
Phaul Icon’s evil genius. 

Manuscript Document at the Toyo Bunko Library in Tokyo 
entitled: — - 

Lettre tie Mr. Phaulkon cm P. Taehard par la quelle 11 lui pro-met 
V execution de tout ce que le lloy a desire de Imp 

The Portuguese text followed by an English translation. 


Text: 


(1) De M 1 Constance au P. Taehard. 


Men R do Padre 

Eu tenho bem eonsiderado o que V. R, me represento toeante os 
Desejos Reaes de Sua Majestade Christian issima verdadeiramente 
dignos de sua Grandeza e Gloria. De minha parte alem das obriga- 
90011s quo Sua Majestade me tern encarregado com seos Reaes fauores 
e honras as que deuo a Nosso Senhor por Suas jnfinitas miserieordias 
e merces tao obuias ao mundo que nao necessita da minha eonfirma- 
9S0 senao in forma de gratidao que meos desenhos por a propagagao 
da fe catholica Romana e defensa della nesso Reyno coneorda muyto 
com os de Sua Maj. X. ma sem cujo patrocinio e Real mao esso eerto ho 
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impossiuel pois verdacleiramente eu estou persuadldo que Xosso 
Senhor tern feito essa eleigao de Sua Maj. X. ma como o primogenito de 
Sua Santa Igreja per tao grande obra daqual depende e tern 1mm 
grande prospcctiuo a inteira cornier gao dense Oriente qne nao neces- 
sity main instancms a persuadir a V. 11 nisso qne a consideraeao do 
instrumento della (2) 6 e snpposto isto julga Y. 11 em qne bom eaminho 
esfeas consas sao. Mas como o service de Nosso Senhor neste mundo 
esta rnuito con forme a Jxistiga, direito e verdade convem fazer eertas 
reflexoes sobre o que a mudanga do gouerno em franga qne Deo's 
dilata muyto per sua infinite miser icordia, pode produeir aos discur- 
sos do mundo que nao conhece minims internees e partieularmente os 
dos maleuolos. 

V. R. me represente que cs desejos de Sua Map concistem em ires 
puiitos. 0 Primeiro a seguranga da Religiao : o Segundo 6 Servigo 
de Sua Maj. de Siam: e o Terceiro o Cemmereid nos quaes Y. R. se 
explica. Quanto he por a seguranga da Religiao disc que seria 
mister de fortificar hum lugar muyto importante no Reyno de Siam 
a film que em case de mudanga do gouuerno a Ohristandade nao fosse 
exposta aos insultos dos maleuolos, e a ser total inente destruida, que 
nao parece a Sua Maj. X. ma hum lugar mais (3) eomieniente que a 
Cidade de Bancok, e assi pede a Sua Maj. de Siam que confia a guarda, 
desta praga aos officiaes e soldados que Sua Maj. X. uia manda a esse 
fim, e que permitte de a fortificar na maneira de Europa pera o semi go 
da dit-a Maj. de Siam, e que Sua Maj. X. ma manda por essa eonueniencia 
tropas officiaes Ingenheiros & pera seruir a dita Maj. de Siam de qua! 
maneira que quiser. Quanto he o commercio que os sojeitos de ambas 
as partes sua Maj. X. ma folgaria nmito que Sua Maj. de Siam sen bom 
amigo lhe desse meyos pera asaegurar os franeezes em sen commercio 
em caso de guerra com Hollanda porque os hollaiulezes sao senhores 
de todos os caminhos que conduzem pera o Reyno de Siam e que nao 
duuida (pie sua Maj. pera grande amizade outre essas dnas Coroas 
dispora as cousas de tel sorte (pie os sojeitos de franga ficao segurados 
e que Sua Map X. ma per os auisos que tern aeha que se o porto de 
Merguy fosse gotmetnado na mesma maneira que pede o de Bancok, 
esto particular it car a bem prouido. 

Nestas explicagoes de V. 11 Eu obseruo tres Pontes, 

6 The figures in brackets appearing in the Portuguese text and English 
translation indicate the pages of the original MS, 
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1°. A grande piedade.de 'Sua Maj. X. ma per a (4) propagacao da 
fe Catholica aoqual fim alem das ineonuenieneias de tao grande dis- 
■taneia de terra e os perigos que sao representados, sua Maj. X. ma , tao 
grande be Sen Real ammo e zelo per o service de Decs que expos sens 
vassal 1 os e fchesouros reaes per soccorrer todo quanto podia succeder, 
e entretanto obriga Sua Maj. men Senlior coin finezas muy dignas de 
tao grande Monarca que sao que no rnesino tempo preserua essa praga 
de ttio grande importancia desse Reyno per o seruigo e defensa delle, 
e presenta seus vassallos em paga per o seruigo que Sua Maj. meu 
Senlior seruira de os occupar. 

2°. Que Sua Maj. considero quam inconueniente era de expor trcpas 
francezas em pragas forfcificadas na maneira deste Oriente; e assi 
dictado per as reaes amizades e preseruagao do Reyno de Seu amigo 
meu Senlior resolueo de mandar jngcnheiros pera fortificar a sens 
gastos o que conuem a esse fim. 

8°. Como os Reynos de Sua Maj. meu Senlior sao tao dilatados e 
per os quaes tern tantas intradas nelles de sorte que preseruando a 
hum sem outro pode ser a causa (5) de muytas inconueniencias e inquie- 
tudes a paz e tranquillidade de essos Reynos, coino tamhem o soceorro 
reciproco de suas tropas que sem isso hauia.de ser desemparado, sua 
Maj. X. ma apunto o porto de Merguy per o aegundo, come mats itnpor- 
tante daquella banda, e com isto verdadeiramente asseguro o cominer- 
cio que he tao rcci'procamente beneficial a essas duas Coroas. 

E assim Sua Maj. X. ma assegura a propagagao da fe prouisionalmente 
soccorre Sua Maj. meu Senlior com arte experieneia e forga per qual- 
quer occasiao que pode se offerecer. Isto qualquer verdadeiramente 
affeigoado a honra de Sua Maj. meu Senhor preseruagao de suas pragas 
de importancia e pouo ha de julgar que forao os verdadeiros e videos 
motiuos que tern dictados a Sua Maj. X. ma essa disposigao. Porem V. R. 
bem sabe que a era em que estamos he muy peruersa e muy apta de £a- 
zer montes de nada, e nada de inontes, e confirmando sua supposigao 
com as circonstancias <{ue a presente juntura de tempo permette de- 
as honras e mercez que Sua Maj. X. ma foy seruido de me fazer determi- 
nara que eu foy leuado a Infamia de perder a lealdade que deuo a el 
Rey meu Senhor em eonselharle de entregar suas pragas & (6) forgas 
alheias sem nenhuma occasiao cousa que minca hauia eu de fazer 
per ganhar tudo o mundo, Poes sabe V. R. que Deos nosso Senlior foy 
seruido de me leuar em hum caminho comegando per o prlcipio de min- 
ha vida com diuers&s maneiras de occurencias ate me trouxar no posto 
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em que estoxi agora; desorte que eu vendo as dinersas vanidades de 
este m undo desprezasse tudo e tratasase sd do que conuein a sua gloria 
(que muyto eoneorda com os desejos de Sua Maj. X. ma ) pois que qui- 
ere 1mm particular inais que cbegar a vniuersa administragaon de tan- 
tos Key nos que sao sojeitos a el Rey .men Senhor e nomeagao .de todos 
os postos destes Reynos da Corte e de estado, e gozar da inais inti- 
ma graga e fauor de hum t&o beneuolo Senhor que lie cerfco (men Padre) 
men pay proprio 'nao hauia de me tratar com tanta tcndreza. Sup- 
posto isso creo que me posse prometter que nenhum liomem de 
discurso e consideragao me ha de calumniar e de outra parte eu estou 
seguro do contrario dos maleuolos entre os quaes pezame de dizer 
que tern algums f rancezes come V. R. bem sabe mas essas cousas 
sempre forao subditas de(7)minlia consideragao as Arnicas annas que 
eu vsei contra taes e assim nao sao motiuos pera me impedir em 
negocios dirigidos ao seruigo de Decs nosso Senhor donde Sua Maj. 
men Senhor e sens successores podeiri lograr muytas felicidades, e esso 
pouo dilatado, muyta paz e quietagao nesta vida e gloria na outra. 

V. R. me disse que os Senhor.es enniados extraordinarios de Sua 
Maj. X. ma o tinhito enuiado pera vir tratar comigo sobre estas cousas 
per Suas Ex as ter a seguranga antes de desembarquar e que Ihe tinhao 
dado instrugSes a esse fim as qu'a)es V. R. per a confianga que tem 
em mim me offereceo de monstrar. Men R. do Padre Instrugoes leuao 
duas qualidades a primeira poder e a segunda direigao, ambas proui- 
sionaes. tocante ao primeiro eu fico cerfco do poder de Y. R. de vir 
tratar comigo per a carta de M r de Seignelay da parte del Rey Sen 
Senhor data em Versailles aos 22. januier 1687. e basfca.ua. a honra 
que Sua Maj. me faze nisso pois authorisou men proprio enuiado per 
tratar e concluir comigo. E tocante a direigao que eu per hreuidade 
ajuntarei corn a causa della que era de fiear seguros antes (8) de se 
desembarcar iufera o que me pesa de diser da pouca confianga que 
Suas Ex. as tem em nos o qual nao conduze bem com os fauores de 
Sua Maj. baixo de Sua Real mao e referido pera V. R. Verdade que 
he a verdadeira maneira que as politicas dictSo, mas nao as da eon- 
fianga e amizade podia se corresponder a esta politica. porem consi- 
derando as grandes obrigagoes que eu tenho a nosso Senhor a cujo 
seruigo essas cousas sao dedicados e o respeito da direigao de Sua 
Maj. X. ma supposto que Sua Maj. X. ma e Sens Successores nos asse- 
gurao em nossa fidelidade e lealdade que deuemos primeiramente a 
Deos e a Sua Maj. de Siam men Senhor e grande beneficiador nos 
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por esto prometto a Sua Maj. X. ma com toda sinceridade do proeurar 
(pie Sua Maj. men Senhor conceda tudo quanto quo V. R. me tern 
represenfcaclo de Sua parte com toda abreuidade possi'uel. Mas aduirto 
a V. R. de dizer a Suas Ex. as quo da parte de Sua Maj. X. ma ordenao 
os offieiaes dos Barquose das tropas que deseinbarcando em Bancok 
per se ref rescar e curar os enfermos entretanto que se da o posse da 
guard a da gua(r)ni§ao que se eomportem com muyta eireonspeicjao 
em todas maneiras desorte que ninguem (9) tinha motiuo de queixa 
principalmeute nestes prineipios e que Suas Ex. as fa 9 am ]mm jnstru- 
iriento dos partieulares artigos que estas tropas tem per seguir nossas 
ordens, e per s.egurarnja que uinguem outro fora de Sua Maj. e de 
nos os possa commandar (0 qual sera a condijSo no juramento que 
darao a Sua Maj.) pera nos Vera examinar e concluir, de sorte que 
estas tropas com toda pressa to mao posse e assim eu concluo Isso 
pelo presente' dado en Nossa Gaza ao terceiro de Outubro de mil e 
seise entos e oitenta sete De V. R. Muito humilde Seriiidor e ben 
I(r)mao. 

Signe 0 Phaulkon/. 

Translation : 

From Mr. Constant to Fr. Taehard. 

My Reverend Father, 

I have reflected well upon the matters Your Reverence has laid 
before me touching the royal plans of His Most Christian Majesty, 
which indeed are worthy of his greatness and renown. 

For my part, in addition to the obligation laid upon me by His 
Majesty's royal favours and honours, my obligation to Our Lord 
for his infinite pity and mercy is so clear for all the world to see, 
that no further word of confirmation from me is needed other than 
for me to say how thankful I am that my own plans for the extention 
and defence of the Catholic Faith in this kingdom agree so closely 
with those of His Most Christian Majesty. For without the support 
of his royal arm these plans of mine would certainly be impracticable ; 
since of a truth it is my belief that Our Lord in this has chosen 
His Most Christian Majesty, who is the elder son of His Holy Church, 
to carry out a work which is of the greatest importance, because on 
it depends no less a prospect than that of converting the whole of 
this East/ " • ■ 
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And so, I feel that in this undertaking no further pleas are needed 
to obtain the concurrence of Your Reverence, and all that remains is 
to explore the ways and means of giving effect to it (2). 

Ami on this assumption may it please Your Reverence to observe 
how favourable is the posture in which the matter now stands. 
Since however, if we are to serve Due Lord in this world, we must 
be just, straight, and true, it behoves me to make some reflections 
upon the possible consequences which the change in mind of the 
Government in France 7 (whose greatness is the work of God’s infinite 
mercy) may have upon the discourse of the world in general which 
knows not my designs, and in particular upon the discourse of those 
who wish me ill. 

Your Reverence represents to me that His Most Christian Majesty’s 
desires come under three headings : — first, protection for the Faith : 
second, His Siamese Majesty’s service : third, trade. 

As to protection for the Faith, you say the fortification of seme 
point of great importance in the kingdom of Siam would be required, 
so that, in case of a change in the Government, the Christian 
community may not be exposed to the insults of those who wish 
it ill and be completely annihilated : also, that no place appears 
to His Most Christian Majesty to be more (3) suited to this end than 
the town of Bancok : he therefore begs His Majesty of Siam to 
entrust the charge of this stronghold to the officers and soldiers sent 
by His Most Christian Majesty for this purpose, allowing them to 
fortify it in the European way for the service of the said Majesty of 
Siam, for whose convenience soldiers, officers, and engineers are 
despatched to serve the said Majesty of Siam in what way soever lie 
may desire. 

As to trading between the subjects of both parties, His most 
Christian Majesty would much appreciate it if his good friend the 
King of Siam would provide him with means whereby the French be 
protected in their trade in the event of war with Holland, since the 
Dutch are masters of all the routes leading to the Kingdom of Siam ; 
and lie doubts not that His Majesty, for the sake of the great friend- 
ship that exists between the two crowns, will so dispose it that the 
subjects of France may have nothing to fear; and His Most Christian 

7 i. e. abandonment of the plan to accept the Siamese offer of Singora as 
a French base. ' ■ : - 
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Majesty concludes from the reports he has tl 
Merguy were controlled in like manner to that 
this item would be well provided for. 

Upon this exposition furnished by Your K< 
observations : — 

1°. My first concerns the great piety of His A 
(4) in spreading abroad the Catholic Faith; am 
royal zeal of His Most Christian M, 
the difficulties and dangers involve 
his vassals and hi 


>d in the long journe 
s treasure upon the issue, regardless 
sequences; meanwhile, he lavishes favours full worthy of 
upon His Majesty, my master, for whose service "and 
protects this stronghold, which is of such vital importa 
kingdom; and in H payment lie offers his vassals for wh; 
vices His Majesty, my master, may he pleased to employ 
2 . Having observed the disadvantages attached to tl 
o breach troops in places fortified according to the Oriei 
and moved by bis friendship for the kingdom of Siam ai: 
to safeguard it for His Majesty, my master, -His Mo 
Majesty has resolved to send out engineers to construct 
lortmcations at his own cost. 

3°. Seeing the wide extent of territory ruled by His i 
master, and the great number of entrances into it, which, 
18 P rofce cked without the other, may occasion (5) much ] 
and anxiety regarding the peace and tranquillity of this r< 
same time, as the sole means whereby one part of his for 
able to render assistance to the other part, His Most Chris 
ty has named Merguy as the second harbour (to be occuj 
the most considerable on that coast: thereby he has tri 
the trade which is so mutually «... .... , 
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His Most Christian Majesty. The times however in which we live 
abound,-— as Your Reverence well knows — with evil men, apt to make 
mountains out of molehills and molehills out of mountains. These men 
will buttress their innuendoes, — as present circumstances permit them to 
do — upon the fact of the honours and favours which His Most Christian 
Majesty has been pleased to bestow upon me; and they will have it 
that I have been guilty of the infamy of forsaking the loyalty I owe 
to the King, my master, in advising him to entrust his strongholds 
(6) without any good reason to the charge of foreign troops, — a thing 
I should never do, were it to gain the whole world. For Your Re- 
verence knows that Our Lord was pleased to bring me from my 
earliest days along a path strewn with all manner of vicissitudes up 
to the position I now hold today. It follows that having seen the 
many vanities of this world, there are none I do not despise, concern- 
ing myself solely with that which pertains to God’s glory, — and His 
Most Christian Majesty’s desires are in close accord with it. For what 
more can a subject ask than to attain complete control of the wide 
domains of my master, the King, with disposal of all the posts at 
Court and in the services, enjoying the closest friendship and favour 
of a master so kind, — believe me, Father, — that no parent of my own 
could treat me with greater tenderness. 

This granted, I think I can count myself safe from misrepresenta- 
tion on the part of any man of reason and reflection, but I am sure 
of the reverse from the evil -disposed Amongst the latter I am sorry 
to say there are certain Frenchmen. Your Reverence is well aware 

of it; but 9 (7) ... and thus I take no account of them 

in conducting affairs directed towards the service of God, Our Lord, 
from which His Majesty, my master, and his successors may derive 
much happiness, and the inhabitants of this broad land much peace 
and quietness in this present life together with glory in the life to come. 

Your Reverence tells me that His Most Christian Majesty’s Envoys 
Extraordinary have sent you to come and confer about these matters 
with me for their certainty before coming ashore; further, that they 
have given you instructions to this effect, which, relying upon the 
confidence you repose in me, Your Reverence offered to show to me. 

Two factors, my Reverend Father, are implicit in instructions, — 
namely, authority to act and direction ; and both are of a provisional 
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nature As to the former, I am satisfied by the letter of Mr. de 
Sei*melev (written on behalf «.f the King, his master, at Versailles 
on 1687) that Your Reverence has sufficient authority 

incoming to negotiate with me; and it is a great honour done me 
by His Majesty in empowering my own envoy to conclude negotiat- 
ions with me. As to the scope of the instructions, I will be brief 
and say only that the recommendation to obtain assurances (8) before 
leaving the ships implies bow little trust, I am sorry to see, their 
Excellencies repose in us, and how ill it accords with the favours of 
His Majesty, presented with his royal hand and brought out to mo 
by Your Reverence. 10 True, this may he the authentic procedure 
required by diplomacy, but it cannot be reconciled with the dictates 
of trust and friendship. 11 

Mindful however of my great obligations to OlJR Loki>, to whose 
service the affair is devoted, and out of respect for the instructions of 
His Most Christian Majesty,— assuming that he and las successors 
confirm us in the faithful loyalty we owe first, to Cod and then to 
His Majesty of Siam, my master and great benefactor,— we do hereby 
promise His Most Christian Majesty to obtain with the least possible 
delay the consent of His Majesty, my master, to all that Your 
Reverence has submitted to me on behalf of His Most Christian 
Majesty. 

But I advise Your Reverence to tell their Excellencies they should 
issue orders on behalf of His Most Christian Majesty to the Officers 
of the ships and of the troops, where they come ashore to refresh 
themselves or to tend their sick before that the charge of the gar- 
rison can be granted to them, that they comport themselves m every 
case with great circumspection, so that (9) none may have motive for 
complaint, especially now at commencement: also, that their Excel- 
lencies draw up a formal document containing special instructions fer 
the troops to follow Our orders, so as to make sure that none other 
than His Majesty and ourselves have power to issue orders to them 
(which will he the condition in the oath which they will swear to 
His Majesty) — for us to see, scrutinise and execute that document in 
such manner that the aforesaid troops may enter into occupation 
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without delay. 

^ i. e. the insignia of the Order of St, Michel. . ' <•••/, : . 

H The text is corrupt = a word appears to be missing before u political. 
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And thus I conclude this for the present. 

Given at our house on the third day of October one thousand six 
hundred and eighty seven by Your Paternity's most humble servant 
and good brother. 

(signed) C. Phanlkon. 




A Signature of Phanlkon. 
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KHMER ART AND THE WORK OF THE ECOLE FRANCAISE 
D’EXTREME-ORIENT 1 

bv 


Henri Marchal. 

Translated from French by W. IT. Mundie, M.A. 

French Indochina is situated to the south of China, bordering on 
both the China Sea and the Gulf of Siam. Its position between the 
Indian Ocean to the west and the Pacific Ocean to the east has made 
of it a passage way much associated with seafaring people, merchants, 
monks, etc., coining from opposite directions and from countries that 
were often far distant. 

It has been proved to-day by the skeletal remains found in the 
subsoil that the first inhabitants of Indochina, at a somewhat distant 
period, were Melanesians. That Negroid element has almost com- 
pletely disappeared in our days, but one can still find traces of it in 

certain types of natives. . 

A first wave of Indonesians, with their somewhat fair skin, then 
came to drive out and replace these first Melanesian inhabitants, and 
to establish themselves on the soil of Indochina. These Indonesians 
were in turn, in the course of centuries, driven into the mountainous 
regions of Anriam and Laos, where one still finds them to-day. These 
are the tribes designated under the general name of Mois. They 
present many resemblances with the Battak of Sumatra and the 
Dayak of Borneo. 

This Indonesian or Oceanian element— -for it came very probably 
from the islands of Oceania— has le ft quite strong traces of its 

1 Paper read before the members of the Siam Society on Friday 2<5th 
November, 1937, 
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culture and its civilisation in the arts and customs of the present 
nati ves of Indochina. 

Khmer art in particular shows examples in its ornamentation, its 
architecture, and its bas-reliefs. In order to understand this art fully 
one must take count of its substratum, on which, there came later a 
Hindu contribution to graft itself. But this Hindu contribution, to 
which in my opinion there has been given much too important a 
place in Khmer architecture, was gradually blended with and melted 
into the Oceanian elements of the aboriginal population. Then again 
new influences, brought from the West and introduced by way either 
of the land or the sea by the many travellers who came to Indochina, 
gave to this art of Cambodia a character and an individuality that 
are not to be found anywhere else. 

The Hindu contribution made itself felt hi Indochina, especially in 
the 6tli and 7th centuries, in the first Khmer monuments of Cambodia 
and on the coast of Annam, in the art of Champa. Hinduized Malays 
had established that kingdom of Champa, which was for a long time 
the enemy and the rival of the Khmer kingdom. 

The art of Champa has left traces — monuments, sculptures and 
inscriptions— which disclose a civilization that was highly advanced, 
but very strongly Hinduized. The Chains were not able, like their 
neighbours the Khmers, to free themselves from the Hindu imprint 
and to create a personality of their own. 

The first Hindu inscription found in Indochina is a tablet worded 
in Sanskrit, the stela of Vocandh, which dates from the second century 
of our era. That stela, found in the vicinity of Nhatrang, proves 
that there was already at that period an Indian culture there. 

The Cham monuments are made up of brick towers, of super- 
imposed tiers, and with a raised ground-floor and decorated with 
pilasters on which sculptured ornaments stand out. Cham architec- 
ture, which offers some analogy with the earliest Khmer monuments 
also of brick, had as its principal centres the ancient town of Simha- 
pura, which was the capital of the kingdom from the 7th to the 
9th century, and fijaya, near Binh Dinh. The decline of Cham art 
began at the end of the 13th century, although the tower of Po Klong 
Garay, which belongs to that period, still shows real excellence of 
decoration and architecture. 

According to Mr. Przyluski one should find Chinese elements in the 
art of Champa, which disappeared completely in the 15th century. 
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Certain temples, like the ivory towers, also show a very visible 
Khmer influence. These likenesses can be explained by the frequent 
intercourse between these different countries. 

Cambodia, or the Khmer Kingdom, begins to come into history 
in the 6th century of our era. It followed Funan, a great Hinduizetl 
kingdom, which certainly had a very advanced civilization, but about 
which the only information we have is in the statements of the 
Chinese ambassadors who visited the country. Funan occupied the 
whole of the present Cambodia and Coehinehina, as well as a large 
part of Siam and Laos. The inhabitants, according to the Chinese 
accounts, had walled towns and palaces. There is often mention in 
these narratives of artistic articles in ivory or in engraved silver. 
The well-to-do wore fabrics of brocade. Their boats were deco- 
rated with the carved heads of monsters. But the inhabitants of 
Funan were first of all carpenters, skilled in working on timber. 
Their houses and even their temples must have been of timber, 
which explains why we do not any longer find anything of those 
structures. 

However, some learned people and archaeologists are astonished 
that the Khmer, who followed the people of Funan, were able to con- 
struct their first temples in stone and of so perfect an art without 
any preparation. They have asked themselves if certain ancient 
buildings in stone, hitherto attributed to the first appearance of the 
Khmer art, could not be taken back to the Funan period. In an 
article published in the Bulletin de VEcole Frangaise d'Extvhne Orient 
in 1933, Mr. Parmentier succeeded in detecting the probable style of 
the Funan monuments. In his very thorough research regarding the 
first Khmer art, the art of the primitive Khmer, he recognised in 
that epoch between the 7th and the 8th centuries two distinct types 
of architecture. The first type comprised low, clumpy towers, simple 
cells of cubic form, surmounted by decreasing tiers, very numerous 
but very low. The second comprised towers of less numerous but 
much higher tiers, with a more gracefully shaped outline. 

Taking his stand on the fact that the first type was much less 
widely distributed than the second, and that it disappeared com- 
pletely in the following period of the Khmer art, Mr. Parmentier 
was able to draw the conclusion that it was a relic of the art of 
Funan, which seems very probable. In fact the low towers disclose 
a very pronounced Hindu origin; and the evolution of the Khmer art 
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shows that the Hindu contribution disappeared gradually, changing 
into a completely new art. 

To this art of Funan, which took its position prior to the 6th 
century, succeeded the first Khmer art, termed the primitive or 
pre-Angkor art of the Khmer, when King Bhavavarman, a vassal of 
Funan, revolted and seized the power. 

In that period the Hindu, Buddhist and Brahmin religions shared 
Cambodia between them, and the kings erected temples sometimes 
to Buddha, sometimes to Siva; sometimes even the two creeds 
were held in reverence in the same temples. Buddhism was then 
the creed of the Great Vehicle (Mahayana), and a certain confusion 
has sometimes existed between the image of the Bodhisattva Lokes- 
vara and the God Siva, M all es vara. 

Khmer art, at the outset, like Cham art, did not comprise great 
comprehensive designs. It is represented by simple towers, almost 
always in brick, grouped more or less in proximity to one another. 
Only the decorative elements are in sandstone. The Asram Moha 
Rosei, which has just been completely reconstructed in accordance 
with the new process called anastylose, is the type of this low con- 
struction which presents a close analogy with the Pallava architecture 
of India. The towers of Sambor Prei Kuk, an ancient capital of the 
7th century, show on the contrary an outline more gracefully shaped, 
which already presages the great classical architecture of the Klimers. 

To the primitive Khmer art succeeded the Khmer art properly 
so called, or classic art. From the beginning of the 9th century 
Cambodia regained its unity. As a result of public disturbances 
it had for a time been divided into two kingdoms, that of land to 
the north and of water to the south. A king, Jayavarman II, who 
came from Java according to the inscriptions, founded several capi- 
tals and inaugurated the cult of the Deva-raja, the King-God, the 
royal power being represented under a divine form, the iinga, emblem 
of Shiva. The first temples of the classic art present a style a little 
different from that of the beginning of Khmer art. For a long time 
it was believed that there had existed an interruption, a sort of gap 
between the Khmer art of the 7th century and the classic art which 
commenced in the 9th century. That is not so, and it is due to Mr. 
Philippe Stern, assistant curator of the Guimet Museum and a specia- 
list in Khmer art, that one owes its being proved that Khmer art 
developed gradually without any interruption. Coming on a mission 
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to Cambodia in 1936, be discovered, on the sites of two ancient capitals, 
monuments which reveal an art hitherto unknown that constitutes 
the link which was missing between the art of the 7th century and 
the art of the 9th century. The imitation of the art of India still 
makes itself felt in the statuary, but the ornamental decoration, nota- 
bly on the lintels above doors, presents a variety and a richness that 
was unknown before then. 

At the end of the 9th century King Yasovarman transferred his 
capital to Angkor, to the north of the great Lake. The Bakheng, 
and not the Bayon as was believed for a long time, became the centre 
of the new royal town. It is due to Mr. Goloubew that we owe this 
identification. The work of Mr. Stem and Mr. GVedes had already 
shown that the Bayon did not date from the beginning ot the period 
of classical art, but from, the end, that is to say from the 13th century. 

The investigations made on the spot by Mr. Goloubew caused it to 
be recognized that the site of the first town of Angkor does not 
coincide with that of the town now known under the name of Angkor 
Thom. The first town, much bigger in area, has its boundaries, still 
quite recognizable, to the west and to the south. Photographs taken 
from an aeroplane, as well as surveys made by the Geographical Service, 
have enabled one to reeonsitute the exact site, and to specify the 
main roadways which start from the central monument on the 
Bakheng Phnom. 

We have now reached the 10th century which prepares the way 
for the grand epoch of Khmer art, that of the 11th and 12th centuries, 
the epoch when this art reached its complete development, and when 
the architect, in full possession of his resources, affirmed his mastery. 
But before attaining that perfection Khmer art was going to develope 
gradually. Starting from towers more or less isolated at first, by 
successive improvements Khmer architecture developed its design, 
an aggregate of galleries grouped round the central temple, and 
arranged for the arrival of the faithful in the principal sanctuary by 
a series of courtyards, of avenues and of porticoes. If one remembers 
that the Holy of Holies, which encloses the image of the God-King, 
the symbol of the supreme power, was most often placed on a 
mountain, or, failing that, on an artificial pyramid, the realisation of 
this symbol in stone, increasing the height of the central tower over 
the temple as a whole, has led the architect to produce a work of 
splendid majesty. Angkor Wat (12th century) is the most represents 
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tive type of the zenith of Khmer art. The vista of the central temple 
with its five towers, which one sees at first in the distance, and the 
details of which come out more and more as one approaches, is an 
unforgettable sight. The sculptures and bas-reliefs in the galleries 
that one passes through, combine to make of the whole a unique 
masterpiece of its kind. It is with this temple that Khmer art can, 
in the history of art, rival the monuments that are the most famous 
and of the highest repute in Egypt, in India, or in Greece. 

Towards the end of the 12th century, a period of wars soaked the 
land with blood and greatly upset the Khmer kingdom. The warlike 
neighbours of the Khmer people, the Chains, invaded the country 
and seized the capital, which was pillaged and destroyed. King 
Jayavarman VII, then mounted the throne, drove out the Chams 
and re-established good order. He had a new town constructed on 
the site of an ancient town which Mr. Goloubew is studying at present, 
and of which he has found certain pieces of work, ponds, trenches, 
highways, etc., in the sub-soil. 

The new town was fortified, defended by a substantial rampart in 
masonry against aggression from outside, and monumental gates gave 
access to the interior. It is the town now termed Angkor Thom, the 
Grand City, with the celebrated temple of the Bayon, which stands 
just at the centre. But with King Jayavarman VII, a great con- 
structor of temples, the architectural style was modified; it lost its 
purity and its harmony. The design becomes complicated ; the 
towers and the sanctuaries are multiplied and form a somewhat con- 
fused whole. It is to this King that we owe those terrifying con- 
ceptions of towers decorated with immense countenances, and bridge 
balustrades decorated with giants bearing the serpent Naga. 

A curious thing which I have noted, but am unable to explain, was 
produced at this epoch ; a return towards the elements that came from 
India, but of which one had seen the gradual elimination in the pre- 
ceding centuries. This return to Indian art, at the end of the 12th 
century, is shown by new subjects which make their appearance in 
Khmer art, and among which one may name in architecture the 
invasion of sculptured decoration in altorelievo . The most typical 
example is to be found in the towers of Bayon, which set oft* statuary 
more than architecture. Another example is to be found in the gates 
of the town of Angkor Thom, where one sees elephants drawn half- 
length into the masonry, a subject which recalls the temples of Karli 
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and Dhanli, in India, and which one finds again in the celebrated 
terrace of the elephants which leads to the entrance to the Royal 
Palace. It seems that at this period, Khmer architecture was invaded 
by a mystic symbolism which transposes into stone the most spiritual 
conceptions of the Hindu religions. 

And still, even at that period, which marks the decline of the 
Khmer architecture, one can note a revival of the primitive native 
elements, which were referred to at the beginning of this paper. 

If the Court and the advisers of the King still remained faithful 
to the creeds and traditions received from India, in the mass of the 
people there still lived survivals of the primitive pre-Hindu civilisat- 
ions. One can see the proof of this in the bas-reliefs which the 
image-makers have carved on the walls of the Bayon. If the internal 
galleries show mythological episodes, the external ones represent the 
very life of the Cambodians at that period. Scenes of hunting, of 
battles, of games, of open-air markets give us information about the 
costumes, the arms, the tools, and the musical instruments which 
were then in use, I may add besides that to-day the same instru- 
ments are still seen in the hands of the people of Cambodia. And also, 
it is interesting to note great similarities with the peoples of the- 
island in southern Oceania and with the Moi tribes in Central Aniiam. 
The people in their daily life bad then preserved the morals and the 
ways of living of the Indonesian races who were the former inhabit- 
ants of Indochina. In architecture and in ornamental painting I have 
also been able to discover designs and forms, unknown in India, 
which are to be found in the ancient civilisations of Mexico and Peru. 

To sum up, one may say then that Khmer art is one composed of 
very multifarious elements and influences. This is explained by the 
very position of Cambodia, which, as I have said, was the meeting 
place of people travelling as well from the West as from the East. 

In conclusion I have still to say a few words on the main works 
of the Ecole Francaise d’Extreme Orient in Cambodia. All these 
temples, having been devastated, pillaged and abandoned in the jungle, 
appeared as simple heaps of stones more or less covered with vege- 
tation, when the first conservator of Angkor undertook to repair 
them in 1908. After the trees, which had overrun cloisters and 
galleries, had been cleared away, and the stones which incumbered 
the sanctuaries and obstructed circulation, had been removed the parts 
of edifices still standing were consolidated, by putting props bound 
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with ferro-eoncrete in the places necessary to stop their falling to 
ruins. As the outcome of a mission to Java, where I had been to 
study on the spot the reconstruction processes of the archaeological 
service of the Netherlands Indies, 1 commenced the application of 
these new methods at a little temple, Banteay Srei, situated to the 
north and a little to the east of Angkor. After designs, statements, 
photos, and drawings had been taken of what was still in place, all 
the walls were taken down, course by course, and then put up again 
on a concreted surface serving as the foundation. All the elements 
which had fallen down from the upper parts, after having been care- 
fully collected and put together on the ground, were placed again in 
their proper place; and that temple, specially remarkable for the 
wealth of its sculptured decoration, presents to-day its reconstituted 
central part such as it was in the glorious epoch of Angkor. 

The same method, termed anastylose, has been applied by Mr. 
Mauger, archaeological inspector of the Ecole Framjaiae d’Extreme 
Orient, at the temple of the primitive Khmer art, Asrain Moha Rosei. 
I have already mentioned the researches made by Mr. (loloubew and 
Mr. Stern, researches crowned with success, in order to find sites of 
ancient Khmer capitals. The air service of Indochina has contributed 
effective co-operation in these researches, by flights of aeroplanes 
which have enabled enclosures, earth-banks, trenches and tanks to he 
located in places where they were not known before, these being 
related to the ancient Khmer works. 

Finally I shall mention two more works proceeding on the lines of 
the Conservancy of Angkor, and from which much may be expected. 
The first is the clearance with reconstruction of the temple of Banteay 
Samre, to the east of Angkor. There have already been found there 
terraces of a very interesting art buried under the ground and vege- 
tation. 

The second is the reconstruction of a temple all the stones of which 
had been utilized by the monks for other works ; this is the central 
sanctuary which was erected formerly on the pyramid of Bakcng, 
some 20 kilmeters to the south of Angkor. It has been possible to 
reconstitute the ground floor with all the elements which were found, 
and work on the first floor has just been begun. 

Further M. Glaize, the Conservator of Angkor, is shortly going to 
add to these important works the anastylose of the small sanctuary 
known as the Neak Pean. The fall of the tree which covered it 
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Banteai Sr ei,— North Sanctuary, seen 


Photo by courtesy of the Ecole Frangaise d’ExtrSme Orient. 






Banteai Srei — South Sanctuary, seen 


cl’ Extreme Orient. 


Photo by courtesy 
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completely enables this work to be undertaken under favourable • 
conditions. 

Although it underwent an eclipse, Khmer art, after having been 
transformed under foreign influences that came from the North, stilt 
exists at the present time, and still sometimes shows reminders of 
the glorious epoch of Angkor. But alas! the inrush of Chinese 
designs and above all the annoying influences of modern western art 
threaten to make this art lose all its charm and its pungency. 

And yet I am persuaded that one could maintain this art in its 
traditions without remaining fixed in the ancient formulas, but by 


renewing them. I shall venture to take an example from Siam, in 
Bangkok itself. Wat Benchamabopit, of which I have been able to 
admire the fine proportions and the purity of the architectural lines, 
at the same time as the delicacy of the decoration, is evidence that one 
can make something new by utilising modern methods and materials 
without betraying the art of one’s country, and by remaining faithful 
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,phs of the Banteay Srei temples ait 
of the Ecole Fran$aise d’Extreme 


The two photogra; 
the kind permission 
JSS. 

In the paragraphs below are reproduced the speeches wrai wmm. 
Major Seidenfaden introduced Monsieur Marchal to the audience as 
well as his words of welcome extended to Monsieur and Madame 

Marchal on behalf of the Siam Society: 

a It, is mv very pleasant duty to introduce to you Monsieur Henri Maivhal, 
until recently for a number of years the distinguished Chief of tl.e Archasolo- 
cical Service of French Indochina, who will lecture to-night on the art of the 
Klnner and the work carried out by that admirable institution called tm 
•Boole Fmneai.se d’Extreme Orient, which lias been responsible tor the 
detailed study and careful restoration and preservation of hundreds or 
magnificent temples and sanctuaries spread over the territories, of t ie 
ancient kingdoms of Cambodia and Champa. . 

“M. Marchal is one of the veterans of French Indochina, having arnved 

as earlv as in 1905 to serve as an architect in the Department of Public 

Works' in Saigon. He joined tl.e staff of the Ecole Franca.se d Extreme 
Orient in 1916. and has thus fully twenty-one years of scientific work to las 
credit. Most of that time was spent in Cambodia at the group of temples 
and monuments clustering around Angkor Thom, the former capital of the 
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Khmer, and Angkor Wat., the world-famous and incomparable temple. The 
late M. (Jommaille was the pioneer who cleared Angkor Wat of the more 
than four hundred and fifty years old jungle, which was on the point of 
strangling the wonderful fabric of chiselled stone. 

“To M. Marehal fell the task of saving the many temples and palaces 
within the precincts of mighty Angkor Thom, such as Pina Pitlm, Bayou 
and the royal palace, and outside, to the east of the old capital, the extensive 
temple compounds of Phra Khan, Ta Kaeo and Ta Phroin. M. Marclml 
did not limit his activities to felling the jungle and cleaning out the ruins of 
these admirable structures. Nay ! he restored them to their original forms 
and beauty, his masterpiece being the small but exquisite temple called 
Banteay Srei, 

“ Out of a shapeless" mass ' of tumbled -clown stones M. Marclml like a 
veritable sorcerer resurrected the elegant and delicate towers nil complete 
with their finely executed sculptures right up to their lotus-shaped pinnacles. 

“M. Marehal is a dreamer and poet in stone, who has not only brought back 
to their original shapes and forms so many splendid fanes of ancient Kam- 
pueha Deeha, but also traced the motives and aspirations of the 'unnamed 
builders of these monuments, besides showing how two currents of ancient 
civilisations, that of the West coming via India and that of the East from 
Oceania, met and blended on the Cambodian soil, the outcome and crowning 
glory of which was beautiful and eternal Angkor Wat, However, M, Mar- 
ehal himself will tell you all about this and will accompany his narrative by 
a series of admirable pictures of the foremost temples of the land of the 
Khmer. I shall therefore now bid M. Marehal welcome in the name of the 
Siam Society, and thereafter ask him to read his paper, 

£< Monsieur Marehal. 

“ Au liom du Comite et des Membres de la Siam Society j’a.i riionneur de 
vous soubaiter, ainsi qu% Madame Marehal, la bien venue ee soil*. Nous vous 
remereions d’avoir bien vonlu venir ici pour nous parler an sujet de Part 
admirable at de Parch itectnre grandiose du pays des K loners et des travail x 
executes sous Pauspice de cette excellente et savante institution appellee 
PEcole Frang lise d’ Extreme Orient qui a fait tan t pour eclairer Pancienne 
histoire et etudier 3es civilisations de Plndochine. Vous etes bien connu 
comme un maitre architecte et savant arch^ologue et je peux vous assurer 
que nous sommes venus ce soil* avee la feme intention d’apprendre de 
vous un peu de cet art exquis et de cette architecture majestueuse que 
repiAsentent les temples du Camhodge. 

“Monsieur Marehal, maintenant je m’excuse d avoir pris autant de votre 
temps et je suis heureux de vous passer la parole/ 1 
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THE CITY OF THAWARAWADI SRI AYUDHYA. 

by 

His Highness .Prince Diuni Nivat. 

In our critical notes on Thai documents of the 17th century which 
were secured from Copenhagen, (JSS. Vol. XXXI, pt. 1), Major Seiden- 
faden and I remarked upon the twin name of the former capital — 
Thaw ara wadi Sri Ayudhya — and went on to say that it was the earliest 
use yet found in the written contemporary literature of the country. 
In fact I wrote a separate note setting out instances of how the capital 
was referred to in what survived of the national literature as well as in 
documents preserved abroad in the form of treaties and official corres- 
pondence. An attempt was made to come to some conclusion as to 
how the twin name crept in. There were, however, many other con- 
tributions to the Journal of the Siam Society, some of which had 
been pending publication for a long time. As a member of the 
Editorial Committee, it seemed incumbent upon me to waive my right 
before those of others. That note was therefore postponed. In the 
meantime further reading has induced me to modify some of my con- 
clusions and the present article has been rewritten altogether. 

In that former note I started out with the statement that modern 
Thailand knows the former capital of the country by the twin name re- 
ferred to above. The immediate authority for it was the history of 
Prince Paramanujit, which a generation ago was the only source of his- 
torical knowledge within the access of the public. That work, however, 
was written some four and a half centuries after the founding of 
Ayudhya and its alleged naming. There seemed to be reasons on 
more than one ground for doubting whether the name really existed 
at the time of the establishment of the capital in 1350. 

Firstly, on the ground of its significance, the History of Prince 
Paramanujit tells us that since the founder of the city adopted the 
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style and title of Roma the Sovereign (Rauiadhipati) the analogy was 
carried on by naming his capital after that of the Indian hero of the 
epics. Instead, however, of naming it Ayodhyd, it was said to have 
been named Thawardivadi Sin Ayudhya. (The middle word Sri is a, 
mere eulogic expletive often employed in nomenclature.) The question 
therefore arises as to the wherefore of the first part of the name. 
Thawarawadi was in all likelihood meant to refer to Dvaravati, an 
alternative version of the name of Dvaraka, the capital of the hero 
Krishna, who, however, was a much later figure in Indian chronological 
tradition. Moreover no connection with this personage has ever been 
claimed by the Thai monarchy ; and Krishna has been almost un- 
known, and in any case never an inspiration to the Thai at any time. 
It was also explained there that as the new capital was situated on 
an island in the river and therefore surrounded by water like the 
ancient Dvaravati, it was so named. Now, although the Indian city of 
Dvaraka, is said to have been submerged in the sea, the name, of 
course, means the city of gates. It is not quite clear whether that 
explanation was one handed down from the time of its foundation, or 
an interpolation. In any case the name must have in time become 
accepted as a matter of course, to such an extent that when King 
Rama I. of Bangkok wrote his story of Rama — the Rantakien — he 
explained that the capital of Rama, the Indian hero, was founded in 
the forest called Thawarawadl , which name was made up of the 
initial letters of the four seers who helped to choose the site 
(Aconkawi, Fwka-akra, T/tctha, and lTikamuni) thus resulting in the 
combination of Thawdraiuadl+ Sri -^Ayiithayd, There is also an un- 
dated prose work called Ndrdi Sibpdng which relates the same story, 
and it was probably this work which supplied King Rama I. with 
the material for his liamakimi. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
reason given for the combination of the names on the ground of 
significance is hardly plausible, although the combination might have 
been accepted for some time past. 

On the ground of usage I was at first inclined to believe that the 
combination was a late interpolation, but have since changed my 
opinion. Among the legal enactments of King Ramadhipati I, the 
founder of Ayudhya, the combination of the names is found in the 
Law of Evidenee(135G), the Law on Royal Authority(1351), and the- 
Law on Ordeals(1355); whilst only Sri Ayudhya is used in the Law 
on Receiving Plaints(1355) and- the Law on Abducti on( 135 6), and 
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others again had no occasion to refer to the name of the capital at 
all. It will not be necessary to cite later Laws, for they are like 
the ones just mentioned in that both the combination form and the 
form Ayudhya by itself are found. Taking other evidences in a 
chronological order, we find that the Ratanabimbavamm, a history of 
the Emerald effigy of the Buddha written in Chiengmai in 1429, called 
our capital Ayojjhd, the Pali equivalent of Ayodhya ; whilst another 
history of Buddhism, the Jinakdlamdlvm, written also in Pali and 
also in Chiengmai about 1516, adopted a slightly different form of the 
same name — Ayojjd. Neither seemed to have been aware of the 
combination. 

The Yuan Phai, a heroic poem in Siamese written during the 
latter half of the 15th century, referred twice to Ayodhya,} 

The Inscription of Dansai 1 2 3 dated 1560, adopted a formal tone 
as being an official document but did not include TkawCvrdwadl. It 
referred to the capital as Phm Mahdnakon Sri Ayodhya, mahaddo- 
kaphobh nobharatna. . . This was the identical form of the official 
full name which has been handed down to this day, with the excep- 
tion of Thuivdrdwadi, which should have been inserted in front of 
Sri Ayodhya . 

The next evidence is the letter (cited above) from the Goveiuoi o 
Tenasserim to Denmark, dated 1620, which I have pointed out as being 
the earliest instance yet met with of the full combination being used 
in a contemporary written document. In the correspondence with the 
Prince of Orange, we find references only to Ayudhya, thus: Judia,' 
the latter reference being dated 1636. There are other instances of 
Ayudhya being used alone, especially by foreigners, such for instance 
as the British version of Oudea} In 1664, a treaty was concluded 
with the Dutch in which the name appeared just J udia.’ Then we 

have the Franco-Siamese treaty of 1688 6 which did not use the 
word Thaiudraiuadi either, merely using the form Sri, Aymlhya. 
Within a few years of the treaty, we have the Historical Relation 

1 - Stanzas 63 & 65, Royal Library edition, B. E. 2456. 

2- BEFEO. XV, 2. Finot: Xotes d’epkjmphie, pp. 32-3. 

3 - JSS. XXX, 3. p. 315, & 316. 
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of the Kingdom of Siam by Monsieur do la Loubere, who said that 
the capital was called Si-yo-tlu-yu, with the additional explanation 
that the o of the second syllable was closer than our diphthong cm. 
He also gave the full official name of CriingdhejHt-pwfmia 
which seems to confirm the inscription of Dansai. 

The half century following the above period was a time of 
trouble and we have no evidence from any source until 1757, when 
the Prime Minister, Chao Phya Chamnan Boriraks, wrote in Pali 1 
to the Prime Minister of the Kandyan Kingdom in Ceylon making 
use of the full title thus. 

... .. Deva-AIalid- 

uagara Pavara Dvdrdvati siri Ayuddhya Mahdtilakabhava naba- 
rato/iia rdj adhanl pur ira my a . 

Poetry of this late period of Ayudhya, for instance the Bimnowad , 
used either part of the name separately and freely. 

It may be summed up then that in point of usage the full name of 
Thawarawadl Sri Ayudhya occurred in some of the Law preambles 
even as early as the time of the founder of the city himself but was 
not invariably used. Even solemn official documents, such as the 
Dansai inscription, did not employ it. Almost all foreign reference 
dropped the Thawarawadl part of it altogether. 

Before coming to a definite conclusion, let us now examine the 
word on the ground of etymology. Thawarawadl is, as has been 
already pointed out above, the more or less phonetic transcription 
according to the way it is pronounced in the Thai language of the 
Sanskrit word DvaravatL I had been inclined when originally writ- 
ing this article to doubt whether it really referred to Dvaraka, the 
capital of Krishna, or something else. Further examination of a 
wider range of materials lias convinced me that it did without doubt 
refer to Dvaraka. The gist of the Mahabharata is contained in a 
birth-story of the Buddha (Ohatapandita Jdtaka, section x of the 
Jdtalca ), and in that the capital of Krishna is invariably called Dva- 
ravatL It proves that in Buddhist India, before the epocli of classical 
Sanskrit and even before the Epics, that capital, was known as such 
rather than as Dvaraka. This fact is moreover interesting in that it 
supplies yet another proof of the theory that a great deal of Indian cul- 
ture as it is found in this part of the World antedates the classical period 

1 ’ see Prince Damrong : The Establishment of the Siam Sect of the 
Buddhist Clergy in Ceylon , in Thai, B.E. 2459. 
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of Sanskrit literature. Other evidences tending that way have been 
recognised, such as the' Law codes, in which the account of the genesis 
was different from that, of the orthodox Hindu Law codes of Mann. 
With the identification therefore of Thawarawadl with i) vara vat I and 
Dvaraka, there remains hardly any more doubt as to the word’s 
etymology. This automatically clears up what doubt there was when 
examining the word from the source of its significance and we 
may, assume that the adoption of the name was intentional We are 
left, therefore, with no other alternative solution than that the capital 
was given the full name of Thawarawadi Sri Ayudhya from the time 
of its foundation. 

For historians who might wish to argue against the acceptance of 
the evidence of the authenticity of the age of the Laws. I should like 
to plead in defence of those old Laws as far as the preambles are 
concerned. It is true that the Laws underwent a thorough revision 
in 1805. It is also possible that modifications and deletions, or even 
additions, were made from time to time affecting the Laws ; but those 
changes were probably limited to the articles of the Statutes rather 
than the preambles, which could not have undergone any change 
except through inaccuracies of copying. The enactments of Rama- 
dhipati I. are singularly distinct and recognisable by their employment 
of the Buddhist era, and I feel that there is really no reason to 
suspect the authenticity of their preambles. 

The name Dvaravati was not used only in this instance, bub has 
been applied to other places. I am indebted to Phya Indra Montri 
for the information he secured for me from Burma that Sandoway 
and Arrakan were both known by the name of Dvaravati. It has 
also been adopted by M. Coedes — provisionally, for want of a more 
definitely accurate name 1 to designate a state which was existing on 
the lower Menam valley. Neither of these instances, however, have 
anything to do with the case in point and may therefore be passed 
over. 

While discussing the name Dvaravati, it may not be out of place 
to bring up another aspect of the question — how to spell the name. 
Without wishing, as M. Burnay wrote, 2 to be bringing up for ever a 


1 * cf. Recmil des Inscriptions , Vol. 1, p. . 1 . 

2 * JSS. XXIV, 1, 
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discussion which is somewhat byzantine, I am strongly tempted to 
put in a word in defence of those Siamois du XIX me siede, a 
commencer par le Roi Mongkut who were etymologistes impenitent s, 
parfois fantaisiste $ } through whose fault, it seems, an anarchy in 
matters orthographical has remained to our days. 

Long before the anarchy , said to have been started by King Mong- 
kut and his contemporaries, set in, we have a poem dating from the 
time of King Narai which used the short form of Thawdrawadl, thus : 

diamsifflmtaalu ncjyon'meajniaj 

0 ?UWTH?tTOfrBlMl 

flQltiflllaflOHlllli 

A nirudh K ham Gh an d. 

Now, it may be contended that the short form was a matter of 
poetical licence; but, as it happens, this type of verse does not re- 
quire quantitative exactitude. A long rcl would have been equally 
correct. I do not know what other reason there may have been but 
that of the admissibility of the short syllable rd. 

Towards the end of the 18 th century, when Ayudhya was still 
the capital, we have among others the following passages, where 
the short form occurs : 

in wunrufn nvmvm nmjvn 

*> 

flamaafflw)ja.o 

■u 

Bmmowad 

and — 


nJtisf? tmfrvmr3fl miulus? 

vifrajQTwa.iwm 


Kham phdk Rdmakien. 

Then within half a century of that anarchy itself: 

somofrniwaroijj 

•i 


nkuum’mnjm! 

v 

IwmjvmmafTi 


Sanphasith Kham Ghand. 


fmtfnflolwuaD 

Sudhanu Kham Chand. 

In none of these instances, I believe, could it be said that a short 
syllable is required by prosody. Why then is it short ? 
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It is not my intention here to challenge M. Burnayts theory of the 
quantitative structure of - u - for all words in the Thai language, my 
argument concerning just the word Dvaravati Even here neverthe- 
less there are already two syllables preceding the quantitative struc- 
ture of - u Were I to explain why the third syllable has been 
lengthened in so many cases in the Thai application of this word, I 
should be inclined to put the blame, not on those fantastic ety mologists 
of the 19th century, but on those early pioneers of Indianisation who 
misapplied the rules of Sanskrit grammar by insisting on the third 
syllable being lengthened. There is, of course, a certain process in 
Sanskrit grammar which permits (but does not insist on) the lengthen- 
ing of the short a preceding the suffix vail. The process is known to 
Sanskritists as that of gunatmg , the name having been coined from 
the Sanskrit word guna , quality, because in lengthening it, more 
quality is thereby given to the short vowel a. 


Bangkok, August 11th, 1939. 
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MATERIAUX POUR UME EDITION CRITIQUE DU CODE DE 1805 
LA N U ME EOT A T ION DU MS. LI 6, rfflM tUSWS 
par 

J. Burnat 

Dans sa belle edition du Code de 1805, 1 M. Lin gat s’est judieieuse- 
rnent donne pour regie de reproduire, pour chaque loi, le texte de Tun 
des manuscrits de 1805. Dans des eas desesperes il a adrnis la legon 
d’un autre manuserit aux trois seeaux on propose une correction, mais 
jamais sans indiquer en note la legon de son manuserit de base. 

Grace a cette prudente method©, le texte de la nouvelle edition est 
digne d mspirer toute confiance aux historiens et aux pliilologues ; e’est 
un texte consciencieux, aussi proche que possible, dans letat aetuel des 
etudes, de eelui que lisaient les afiW d’il y a cent cinquante am 

II n’entrait pas dans le dessein de M. Lingat de donner une edition 
critique. L'entreprise eut ete prematuree. II n’en est pas moms vrai 
qu’une lecture menu rapide revele combien le texte.de 1805 est trou- 
ble. On y apergoit en beaucoup de points des traces de remanie- 
ments. Beaucoup d’entre eux datenfc de 1805. Us sont deja fort 
interessants. Mais d’autres plus aneiens se laissent aussi deviner, 
qui piquent plus encore notre curiosite. 

T/objet du present m&noire est de montrer, par un exemple simple 
mais typique, ce que rexarnen attentif des manuscrits pent nous 
reveler sur letat du texte en 1805 et peut-fetre memo avant 1805. 

1 s?n\) (Publi- 

cations de l’Eeole de droit de Bangkok), Bangkok 1938-1939; 3 vol. in-8: 
XII -446 p., (acheve d'imprimer le l er octobre 1938) ; 11-503 p., (a eh eve d’im- 
primer le 30 Janvier 3 939) ; X-467 p., (acheve d’imprimer le 18 juillet 1939). 
Procure par M. Robert Lingat, 
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Les anciennes lois efcaient divisees eii articles mais les regies suivies 
par les scribes en inatiere de mimerotation varient d’un atistus a 
Fantre. 1 

C’est ainsi que dans le ms. LI 6, 2 sous sa forme actuelle, mimus: 
wsem, c’est-a-clire le Tifre des Successions? est divise en 51 articles, 
numerotes 1-51, mais que dans le ms. L5 de Titre de 

la Reeevabilite des actions en justice , la numerotation reprend a 1 
plusieurs fois. Dans le premier cas nous avons une nuinerotation 
d’une seule venue, dans le second une numerotation a reprises, mais, 
en r6alit6, L16 porte la trace de reraaniements operas par les scribes 
pour ramener une nuinerotation ancienne du type a reprises au type 
d’une seule venue. Or, il va de soi que si Yon a pr&alablement reussi 
a rendre au texte sa physionomie ancienne en lui restifcuant sa pre- 
miere numerotation, le travail critique s’en trouvera eonsiderablement 
avanc4. 

Nous avons elioisi le ms. L16 pour sa valeur d’exemple. En effet, 
les remaniements de mimerotation, repetes et brntaux, qu’il a snbis de 
trfes bonne heure, peut-6tre inline des 1805, et sans doute a de trfes 

1 Of. JSS., XXIII, p. 149, et XXV, pp. 226-229. 

2 Les references renvoient a la page et k la ligne du ms. Lift, dont la 
pagination et la lin4ation ont 4t4 relev4es dans F4dition diplomatique de ce 
mannscrit que j’ai donn4e dans 3 e JSS., vol. XXII, pp. 117-153. M. Lingat 
a r44dit4 ce texte dans son 4dition du Code : II, pp. 141-171. 

s Gette traduction est reQue, mais elle n’est pas sans dormer k penser. 
Notre texte est Men une loi sur les successions. Mais < skt. mrtalca 
ne d4signa.it pas principalement les successions. L’emploi qui est fait dans 
notre texte de F expression montre Men que uiflfi s’entendait avant 

tout des pi*414vements opei*4s par le roi sur les Mens des d4f unts, du moins 

quand ceux-ei avaient de leur vivant occup4 un certain rang. Au XVI I e 
siecle, a Fepoque ou notre texte a commenc4 d’etre compile, c’est probable- 
ment ce sens qni dominait dans Fesprit des gens de loi, et il semble que le 
droit royal des successions dans la forme que nous lui connaissons s’est 
organist autour d’un noyau compos4 des regies, regaliennes par definition,' 
qui gouvernaient les droits de la couronne sur les Mens des defunts; (cf. 
Aymonier, Ccmbodge , I, p. 85 et passim ; pour Ceylan, Mgr R, Dalgado, 
Glossdrio Luso-Asidtico , sv. mar ala et maraleirc). Le sens de ‘ succession 
qui se trouve de tx*4s bonne heure, r4sulte sans doute d’un developpement 
secondaire. Seulement c’est ce sens, qui devait Femporter sur Fautre dans 

Fesprit des liommes de loi de la fin du XIX e si&cle, aux yeux de qui 

devait passer pour une expression technique toute faite et non 
immediatement intelligible. 
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courts interfiles, ont laisse des traces nombrenses, nettes et parlantes. 1 
Une situation aussi claire ne se retrouve dans, aucun des autres manus- 
crits qui ont subi des remaniements semblables. II y a done interet 
pour definir et eprouver la methode a comrneneer par Ll 6. 

D’autre part, s’il est facile de retracer Fhistoire des remaniements 
de nurnerotation subis par L16, il est egalement facile den retrouver 
1’amorce. Ceux de ces remaniements qui sent importants ont pris 
naissance dans une region du texte, celle des articles 7 et 8 actuels, 
dont il y aura lieu de s’occuper pour des raisons de critique interne. 
Aux indices de la critique interne, la restitution des numeros anciens 
aj out era Fappui des indices convergents qu’elle nous livra 

Dans son etat actuel le ms. L16, et de merne toutes les editions 
imprimees, divisent en deux preambules (15c-17b, 171> 

23b) suivis de quarante-trois divisions, numerotees 1-43 (23b-78a), 
plus un nouveau preambule (78a-88c), suivi de cinq matra, immerotes 
44-48 (88c-98b), plus un preambule (98c-104c) suivi des trois derniers 
matra , num&rotes 49-51 (104c-fin). Les divisions du texte, autres 
que les preambules, hors serie, presentent aujourd’hui une numerota- 
tion continue : 1-51. Rien de plus simple, semble-t-il. Pourtant les 
scribes et correcteurs ne sont pas arrives du premier coup a la nurne- 
rotation actuelle : tons les numeros de notre texte dans L16 ont ete 
ecrits sur des ratures a F exception de trois seulement : 1 en 23b, 7 
en 35a, et 8 en 36b. A la difference de toutes les autres divisions 
numerotees du texte celles-ci ne portent pas les mots apres 

leurs numeros. 

C’est en 24b que commence Fartiele 2 actuel, ce que marque un @ 
surmonte d’un fe>. Or ce chiffre a ete inserit a cote et a droite d’une 
rature anterieure, situee exactement au-dessus du signe a la place 
normale des numeros d’articles, Il ne reste rien du signe condamn6, 
mais la forme de la rature, a peu prAs ronde, montre que le chiffre qui 

* Le papier du manuscrit (fnsnittl! 00 fabrique avee de Fecorce de Streblus 
asper), 6pais et cartoimeux, est forme de couches prof on des crime texture 
cotonneuse, rec >uvertes d’une pellicule. Les trous ouvcrfcs par le grattoir 
dans cette pellicule presentent des bords nets, de sorte qu’une rature conserve 
en general la forme lisible du signe con dam ne, pourvu, naturellement, que 
le grattoir en ait suivi les contours, cornme c’est la regie Meme dans les 
endroits ou le manuscrit a subi plusieurs grattages suecessifs, il arrive que 
les ratures se sont composees sans s’obliterer compl&tement les unes les autres, 
ce qui permet bien souvent de retrouver 1’bistoire d’une rature qui a premiere 
vue paraissait defier l’analyse. Of. JSS., XXIII, p. 150, 
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a precede le b actuel etait le chiffre &. A Fen droit qui est la com- 
missure des articles 1 et 2 aetuels le scribe a d’abord ecrit 1 . Plus 
tard, k line date incomme, le 1 a ete rernplace par un 2 et reporte en 
23k 

En 27a, 1’aetuel article 3 a porte quelque temps le immero 2, encore 
reconnaissable a quelques vestiges et a la forme de la rature. En 80c, 
le scribe avait d’abord ecrit 3, plus tard rernplace par 4, et en 34b, on 
peut conjecture!* a coup s&r, d’apres la forme de la rature, que Factuel 
6 a pris la place d’un 5 primitif. 

Avant le changement d’origine, la numerotation des articles jusqu’en 
34b etait done la suivante : 


Reference 

23b 

24b 

27a 

30c 

31c 

34b 


Tableau I. 
Numeros primitif s 
neant 
1 
2 

3 

4 


Numeros aetuels 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


En 31c, nous avons 5 (&), mais non une rature comine aux points 
precedents et en 34b. C’est qu’il est facile de faire un & (5) avec un 
<£ (4),. Le correcteur n’a pas eu besoin de gratter le immero eondamne. 
En le modifiant legerement, par la simple addition d’une boucle, i! 
avait le 5 qu’il lui fallait. 

Or, le ms. Vaj. (=A) et le ms. Vaj. Sail (t=B), malhenreu- 
sement non dates, mais sans doute anciens, presentent dans le ter- 
ritoire que l’on vient d’etudier, non la numerotation act nolle de LI 6, 
mais, jusqu'a Particle 5 (de LI6), sans remaniement ni correction 
d’aucune sorte; la numerotation que nous restituons sous les numeros 
aetuels de Li 6. Ces deux maimscrits, qui commeneent Fun et Fautre 
par le inmwun OS. 1167, presentent Fun et Fautre pour les premieres 
divisions, la numerotation qui a d’abord ete celle de LI 6. 

Dans Li 6, en 35a et en 36b, articles 7 et 8, il n’y a pas trace de 
raiures ni de corrections, mais a Fendroit ou L16 a aujoimPhui 7, A 
ne presente aucun numero, ni aucun signe, si ce n’est un blanc, de 
mkie que B. La oii El 6 a 8 surmonte de ecrit sur la ligne et lui- 
rn^me surmonte du mot A n’a rien, et B seulement 

Ratures et corrections reprennent dans L16 a Particle 9 actuel en 37a, 
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A partir de cet en droit, tons les numeros cVarticles out subi des re- 
maniements dont le manuscrit a garde la trace. Dans A et E la 
mim dictation reprend, avec le ehiffre 6, a Fendroit qui correspond dans 
LI 6 a la commissure des articles 1 et 9, en 37a. La rature de 37a est 
complexe. 



Aux points a, c, <1, — tons trois exterieurs k la rature — on observe 
des vestiges d’ecriture, et, en 5, a 1’interieur de la rature une tache 
d’encre, diffuse sur les bords, cFune nuance pale caraeteristique. II 
s’agit presque surement d’uue tentative pour ecrire la le§on definitive 
9, a la distance liabituelle, au-dessus du signe tentative que 1’etat 
miserable du papier en cet endroit, a la suite d’un nombre encore in- 
connu de grattages, a fait abandonner, et dont le scribe a laisse 
subsister cefcte trace, afin de ne pas gater encore le papier. 

La forme de la rature est ties revelatrice. Elle presente deux 
cornea a pen pres symetriques par rapport a un axe perpendietilaire a 
la ligne et qui passe par le centre du signe ®. Or, parmi les chiffres 
siamois, il ny en a pas qui presente deux cornes, Tune a droite, 1 ’autre 
a gauche, corn me la rature. Ceux qui out une corne n’en out qu’une, 
a gauche pour 2 (fe) et 6 00, a droite pour 4 (<*)» 5 (<*), 7 («0, 8 («0 
et 9 («?). 

II resulte de ce que nous avons dit a propos des numeros 1 a 6, de 
23b ^ 34b, que nous ne pouvons conjecturer en 37a aucun chiflre in- 
ferieur a 6. Or 6 (b) nous fournit Vex plication de la partie droite de 
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la- rature et le seal cliiffre qui ait comme 6 (b) une come a gauche est 
k> (2), lequel est exelu. Par consequent nous somrnes inevitablement 
amends a reconnattre qu’en 37a, oil nous avons aujourd’hui le numero 
9, un 6 (b) a ete ecrit, a un certain moment, avant le 9. II est ineme 
possible (Taller plus loin et de dire que c’est 0 (b) qui a ete ecrit le 
premier, avant tout autre numero, en 37a. En efiet, il est tout a fait 
certain qu’en 34b, le numero actuel n’a jamais ete precede que par un 
5, puisqu’il est tout a fait sur qu’en 31c, 5 n’a lui-memo jamais ete 
precede que par 4. L’absenee de toute rature en 31c, oil la seule 
correction an cours de l’histoire du manuscrit a ete la tres mince addi- 
tion dune boucle au (4) pour en faire un & (5), est la preuve 
peremptoire de ce fait. II resulte de la que, si b (6) a jamais figure 
en 37a, c’est bien avant tout autre numero et il est certain qu’il y a 
figure. Nous pouvons done, des a present, prolonger jusqu’en 37a 
notre tableau I, et dire que Particle qui commence en 37a a ete 
numerote pour la premiere fois en un temps oil le numerotage lie 
commen§ait encore qu’en 24b, au lieu de commencer comme aujour- 
d’hui en 23b. Cependant ces considerations ne nous expliquent pas 
la corne droite de la rature. 

Les chiffre# superieurs a 6 et inf^rieurs a 9, c’est-a-dire 7 et 8, out 
tons deux, dans F Venture siamoise, une corne a droite. Supposons 
maintenant qu’avant la correction definitive 9 (s), et apres avoir ecrit, 
d’abord, 6 (b),on ait voulu corriger ce cliiffre pour le remplacer par un 
autre, quelle que fut, pour le moment, la raison de cette correction. 
C’est n£cessairement 7 («*) ou 8 (^) qui ont ete ecrits, puisque c’est b 
qui etait le chi fire condamne, £ qui est la correction definitive, et que les 
corrections intermedia] res 6taient n^cessairement comprises entre 6 et 9. 
La question est de savoir si c’est un 7 ou un 8 qui a ete 4erit, ou, encore, 
s’ils ne Font pas 4te Fun et l’autre success] vein ent et dans quel ordre. 

Mais d’abord, outre les donn^es de la rature de 37a (art. 9), y a-t-il 
d’autres raisons de supposer en 37a, soit une, soifc deux corrections 
intermediaires entre la hqon primitive b (6) et la le<jon actuelle £ (9) ? 

On a deja vu que les num&ros des articles 7 et S, depuis qu’ils sont 
apparus aux places qu’ils oceupent aujourd’hui, en 35a et en 36b, n’y 
ont subi aucun changement. Ni en 35a, ni en 36b, il n’y a jamais eu 
de rature, alors qu’en 34b et 37a, pour les numeros des articles qui 
encadrent 7 et 8 actuels, on observe des ratures, une en 34b, plusieurs 
en 37a. Ces fajts autoriserit deux conclusions; 
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1) L’absence de rature en 85a (art. 7) suppose neeessairement que 
le numerotation en eet endroifc esfc au plus tot conteinporaine du 
ehangement d’origme, si non il y aurait en 35a nne rature comme en 
34b; 

2) L’absence de rature en 36b (art. 8), suppose pareillement que 8 
a ete numerote au plus tot en in erne temps que 7 en 35a, si non il y 
aurait une rature en 36b. Cela poso, rien n’exclut Fhypothese selon 
laquelle la numerotation 7 serait posterieure au ehangement de Forigine 
des numeros, ni celle selon laquelle Farticle 8 aurait re<ju son numero 
apres Farticle 7 et non en ineme temps que lui. D’oii a s’en tenir a 
ces seules considerations, s’il n’est pas necessaire, il esfc evidemment 
possible qu’entre 6 et 9, il y ait eu plus d’une le§on intermediaire, 
Cette conclusion est independante des autres donnees paleographiques 
que, par consequent, elle peut servir a corroborer. 

Yoici, des lors, le system e d’hypotheses auquel nous aboutissons. 

I. — Ou bien le ehangement d’origine a precede la numerotation de 7 
en 35a. Il y a eu pendant un certain temps une numerotation : 

6 en 34b 

7 on 37a, 

et Fon peut imaginer maintenant soit que 7 et 8 onfc re§u leurs 
numeros en me me temps, d’ou les sequences hypothetiques : 

5 6 6 en 34b 

neant neant 7 en 35b 

neant neant 8 en 36b 

6 7 9 en 37a, 

soit que 8 n’aii ete numerote qu’un certain temps apres 7, ce qui 
entraine les sequences : 

5 6 6 6 en 34b 

neant neant 7 7 en 35a 

neant neant neant 8 en 36b 

6 7 8 9 en 37a 

IL — Nous ne pouvons admettre que le ehangement d’origine de la 
numerotation et les numeros des articles 7 et 8 soienfc contemporains, 
car nous aboutirions dans ce cas a une table de sequences : 

■■■ A- en 34b 

'n6ant ’ .■ 7 en 35a 

neant 8 en 34b 

6 9 en 37a, 
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telle que, en 87a, il n’y aurait eu aucune le^on intermediate entre 
6 efc 9, ce qui, nous le savons, contredit les faits. 

Au eontraire si nous supposons un espaee de temps entre le moment 
oh Farticle 7 a ete numerote et celui oil Farticle 8 Fa ete a son tour, 


sans changer le reste de Fhypothese, 

nous aboutissons aux sequences 

admissibles : 




5 

6 

6 

en 34b 

neant 

7 

7 

en 35a 

neant 

neant 

8 

en 36b 

6 

8 

9 

en 37a 

Le probleme revient a 

se demander 

laquelle s’est reellement pro- 

duite en 87a des sequences: 



(1) 6 

7 


9 

(2) 6 

7 


8 9 

(3) 6 



8 9 


A elle seule la rature de 37a ne nous permei pas de trancher la 
question. J’incline toutefois a penser que les traits c et d que Fon 
observe en dehors et a droite de la rature n’appartenaient pas au 
merne chiffre, soit (7) ou (8). En effet, il ne parait pas douteux 
que ces deux traits out toujours et£ independants Fun de Fautre. Us 
sont Fun et Fautre des elements terminaux de deux traits de dates 
differentes, jadis plus longs qu’ils ne le sont aujourd’hui et qui prenaient 
naissance dans la region aujourd’hui grattee. S’ils etaient inter- 
rompus a droite par un grattage, ces traits seraient anibigus, mais en 
realite ils n’ont jamais subi aucun retranchement de ce cote la. Or 
aucun chiffre siamois ne permet a lui seul de rend re compte de ces 
deux traits, s’ils sont bien ce (pie nous disons, aucun chiffre siamois 
ne presentanfc deux cornea droites sauf, a la rigueur, & (5), qui est 
exclu. Nous sommes done amenes a supposer, dans la parti e droite 
de la rature, deux chiffres differents, mais tons deux munis d’une eorne 
droite. Le 'chiffre 9 etant exclu, nous tiendrions la preuve que 7 et 8 
out suceessivement figure en 37a si nous parvenions a eearter de fa^on 
p4remptoire, ce qui ne parait pas possible, Fhypothese que Fun des 
deux traits est un coup de plume donne par megarde. 

Pour trouver la solution du problem e (pie nous venous de poser 
il nous suffira d’examiner les ratures les plus voisines de 9 jusqu’a 
Farticle 16. Voici la disposition actuelle du numerotage: 

37c, art. 10, numero ecrifc sur rature, au-dessus du signe 
38e, art. 11, meme rernarque ; 
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89c, art. 12, meme re marque ; 

41a, art. 13, numero ecrit tm-dessous du signe @ stir une surface 
i lit act e. Au-dessus du signe @ 3 rature ; 

42a, art. 14, in erne remarque ; 

44b, art. 15, meme remarque; 

44d, art. 16, numero sur rature, au-dessus du signe 

Du point de vue auquel nous nous plains en ce moment, la rature 
de 38c, art. 11, est la plus interessante, En effet, sous le 11 actuel, 
se lit encore tres bien un 10 ecrit sur rature. Or, comme en 37a et 
38c on n’apergoit pas de principe d’erreur independant de celui qui 
a determine les ratures de 37a, 10 en 38c est solidaire de la le 9 on 
provisoire 8 en 37a, que nous avions clonnee comme possible etqui se 
trouve ainsi confirmee. Voila done eliminee la sequence 6, 7, 9, ou 
ne figure pas 8. Mais il v a encore eeci qu’en 44d, sous 16, 15 est 
tout ce qu’il y a de plus lisible et la non plus il n’y a pas de raison de 
supposer des corrections independautes de celles de 37a. 

En 38c, art. 11, ou nous avons deja lu un 10, la rature est gigantes- 
que, formant grosse poche a gauche et tres longue corne a droite. Il 
est vraiment impossible d’admettre que le 10, tout entier compris 
dans les limites de la rature, ait et6 precede crime seule Ie<jon, 8, car 8 
(«0 rend bien eompte de la poche gauche, mais a moins de supposer 
un 8 immense, plus grand que tons les autres 8 qui figurent dans la 
loi, et de beaucoup, nous sommes con train ts d’expliquer la come droite 
de la rature par un 9 (g), de dimensions nonnales, ecrit un pen haut, 
pose un |3eu fcrop a droite, evid eminent paree que le scribe a voulu 
eviter de passer sur Textremite droite de la premiere rature. En 
effet, le contour inferienr gauche de la rature a garde, sans doute 
possible, la forme du trait sinueux qui eonstitue la partie inferieure 
d’un 8 siamois. Il est des lors facile de juger des dimensions du 8 
restitue lesquelles excluent Ffiypothese dhme corne appurtenant- a ce 
chiffre et prolongee dans la region droite, occupee aujourd’hui par la 
corne de la rature. 

Cette suite d’observations nous amene a supposer qu’en 38c, un 9 
situ6 dans la partie droite de la rature a precede le 10 encore visible 
et le 11 definitif. Nous aboutissons par consequent, a la sequence: 

38c : 8, 9, 10, 11 ; 
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sequences certaines puisque que Yon ne releve ni en 37c, ni en 38c, 
aucun principe de remaniement propre a ces deux points, indepen- 
dant des repentirs de 37a. 

Or, si Ton doit admettre que Ton a eu sueeessivement : (6, 7, 8), 9 

en 37a eb (8, 9, 10), 11 en 38c, il faut admettre par voie de conse- 
quence : 

1) que le 7 actuel n’a ete pose en 35a qu’en un temps ou le change- 
ment cTorigine 24b > 23b, deja accompli, avait determine un premier 
remaniement de la numerotation, au moins jusqu’en 38c; 

2) que 8 n’a ete pose en 36b qu’apres 7 en 35a, et apres que l’in- 
sertion du 7 actuel a sa place avait deja entraine un nouveau remanie- 
ment de la numerotation, au moins jusqu’en 38c. 

Les remaniements de la numerotation de LI 6 jusqu’en 38c se 
resument done dans le tableau suivant : 

Tableau II. 


Reference Numerotation Numerotation Numerotation Numerotation 


23b. 

i 

neant 

ii 

i 

hi 

i 

actuell e 

1 

24b 

1 

2 

2 

2 

27a 

2 

3 

3 

3 

30c 

3 

4 

4 

4 

31a 

4 

5 

5 

5 

34b 

5 

6 

6 

6 

35a 

neant 

neaut 

7 

7 

rO 

so 

CO 

neant 

neant 

neant 

8 

37a 

6 

7 

8 

9 

37c 

7 

8 

9 

10 

38c 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Nous avons degage ci- 

dessus les 

principes d’une 

method e dont 

ipplication 

nous a perm is 

, croyons nous, de reconstituer la numerota- 


tion primitive de LI 6 jusqu’a la commissure des articles 15 et 16 
: actuals. II nous parait inutile de reproduire maintenant les observa- 
tions et les raisonnements, conduits selon les memes principes, par 
lesquels nous nous somm.es demontre a nous-mdm.es que le systeme de 
remaniements et de repentirs que nous avons constate dans- cette pre- 
miere partie du manuscrit s’etend jusqu’au dernier article, aujourd’hui 
chiffre 51. 

Nous demandons qu’on veuille bien nous en croire sur parole. 
Toutefois, pour faciliter la tache des chercbeurs, nous devons signaler 
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que, de 1’artiele 44 actual jusqu a la fin, L16 a subi les effets d’une 
serie d’erreurs indepeudantes da cedes que nous avons depistees jusqu’- 
ici, car a partir de Farticle 44 actuel (88c) on releve les traces cFime 
nuinerotation : 

45 > 44, 

46 > 45, 

47 > 46, 

48 > 47, 

49 > 48 

50 > 49 

51 > 50 

52 > 51 

En 88c, le 44 actuel precede d’nn 45 ecrit immediatement avant 
lui, sur rature. Le scribe s’est contents de gratter la bouele superieure 
du & (5), rnais, comine le papier etaifc deja gravement endomroage a 
la suite de remaniemenfcs anterieurs et reduit a Fetat de buvard, il a 
renonce a eerire un vrai 4, pareil an premier chiffre du numero. 
II a ecrit un 4 a corne trop courte. Juste au-dessus de Fextremite 
de cette corne, se trouve un ressaut de la rature qui s’explique hien si 
Foil suppose que la se trouvait dabord la bouele superieure dun 5 
(<*)» dont ail reste oil apergoifc encore, en haut et a droite, la pointe 
terminale, 

En 91c, 45 est ecrit assez haut, sur rature, ou plutot sur le registre 
superieur de la rature. Or, a gauche du 5, coupant pres de son 
extremite superieure la corne du 4, on voit encore un bon morceau 
de la corne d ? un chiffre qui n a pu etre que 6. 

Le numero 50, en 11 Id, a ete ecrit au-dessous du signe sur une 
surface vierge. Mais au-dessus de on lit encore 51 ecrit sur line 
rature. 

L’erreur en trop qui a provoque Fapparition d’une nuinerotation 
intermediate propre a cette region, 88e-fin, est d’un type banal. II 
s’agit en effet de fautes serviles quoique solidaires les unes des autres 
et non plus cFun remaniement delibere de la nuinerotation. Ayant 
ecrit 43 en 77a, le scribe a d’abord rencontre la division de caractere 
particulier que constitue le preambule III (78a-88c), et, ainsi qu’il 
arrive sou vent, il a compt-6 mental ement comme 44 cette division 
hors serie, qu’a bon droit il n’avait pas numerotee. Pour une raison, 
ou pour une autre, reveil de Fattention ou disposition plus claire de 
son modele, le scribe n’a pas commis en 104c de nouvelle faute.en 
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trop. Lecart fautif, en d’autres terraes, na jamais depas.se 1 dans 
ce sens. Le systeme des fautes eu trop a immediateinent precede la 
immerotation aetuelie, ainsi qu'il resulte de 88c, ou le deuxieme 4 du 
44 actuel a ete fait, au moyen diui grafctage, avec le 5 du 45 de la 
immerotation forte. 

Nous ajouterons enfin qu’a partir de ee qui est 1 ’article 44 actuel 
dans LI 6, on a entre LI 6, A et B, les equivalences de immerotation : 


Lie 

A 

B 

44 

1 

41 

45 

2 

42 

46 

3 

43 

47 

4 

44 

48 

5 

45 

49 

1 

46 

50 

2 

47 

51 

8 

48 


Letude du manuscrit LI 6 montre que la numerotation primitive 
etait la tneine que cello de A, d’ou dans cette region une extreme 
complication des ratures, et des sequences tel les que : 

1, 41, 42, 43, 44, 

a cinq termes, sans compter l’etfet de ierreur en trop. 

En ee qui concerne la numerotation, Flxistoire du texte de 
dans L16 nous est desormais conniie dans son entier. 

Les scribes sont partis dim texte dont la numerotation, du type a 
reprises, ne commen<jait qu’en 24 b, e/est-a-di re qiiau depart, ils 
avaient la numerotation de A: 1-40, 1-5, 1-3, en tout 48 divisions. 
Yoici ce qtiils en ont fait 

1) Ils out d’abord du ramener la numerotation au type continu ce 
qui leur a donne la numerotation de B: 1-48. 

2) Puis ils ont report© 1 en 23 b et ils ont eu un nuinerotage ; 

1-49. \ 

3) A pres de nouvelles reflexions ils ont decide de separer du 
premier les deux derniers paragraphes de leur article 6. Ils en ont 
fait un article, qu’ils ont nuni4rote 7, et ils ont remanle en conse- 
quence toute la numerotation a partir de leur nouveau 8, le 9 actuel. 
Hr ont about! a la serie 1-50. 

4) Leur nouvel article 7 ne fait pas encore leur affaire. Ils le 
coupent en deux en mnnerotant 8 le deuxieme paragraphe (le troisi- 
eme de 1’aneien 6). A partir du nouveau 9, qui est encore le n6trc, 
ils remanient la numerotation en consequence. 
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5) Par malheur, Ils se sonfc trompes a partir de 44 qu’ils out 
eompte 45 et ils sont obliges de raraener leur serie 45-52 a la serie 
aetuelle 44-51, au prix. de nouvelles manoeuvres, non moins brutales 
que les precedentes, 

De ees cinq operations successives, la derniere n’avait cFautre but 
que de reparer une simple maladresse: elle est sans interet pour nous. 
La premiere, par laquelle les scribes out ramene line nuinerotation du 
type a reprises au type contain, a ete sou vent repetee sur les textes 
du Corpus soit en 1805, soit peut-etre, dans certains eas, plus tard. 
Dans L16, elle a ete executee de telle maniere qu’elle ne nous parait 
pas do nner lieu a commentaires. 

Restent le changemeni d’origine et la substitution a la nuinerotation 
6 con v rant tout© l’aire 34b-37a, d’une nuinerotation plus articulee: 
6 maintenu en 84b, 7 insere en 85a et 8 en 86b. 

Pourquoi ces remaniements operes en plusieurs temps, avec'tant de 
perseverance ? Les efforts de la critique externe la plus minutieuse 
ne nous livreront pas la reponse a cette question. La critique externe 
nous m on t re seulement que devant les textes de l’a ire 34b-86a les 
scribes et les reviseurs out eprouve comma un malaise. Ils sentaient 
que, les deux derniers paragra plies de Farticle 6, tels qu’ils leur 
ebaient livres faisaient disparate. Cette impression, une lecture atten- 
tive la eonfirme, Notamment, qu’est-ce que ce singulier article 8, 
avec son nimiero surmonte de la mention insolite smierm?, qui parait 
en effet venir tout droit d’un dharmagastra et qui est peut-etre un 
fragment detache de la version plus ancienne et plus developp6e qu’il y 
a tant de raisons de soupgonner a Forigine du Dharmagastra, evidem- 
ment inutile, qui forme auiourd’hui ^introduction de notre Corpus. 1 

Seules des etudes portent sur le fond permettront un jour de resou- 
dre ces questions, mais Fetude attentive de la tradition rnanuserite 
nous a permis de les poser d’une maniere qui presente toutes garanties 
dobjectivite et de montrer que, plus ou moins obseurement, elles 
devaient se poser deja aux anciens scribes siamois. 

1 II y a dans le Corpus bien d’autres morceaux ou Ton doit recoimaitre 
des fragments de cet aiicien dharmapastra dost le ndtre n’est plus que 3 ’ombre. 
Yoici un exemple saisissant.;v : Y Y; : ; . 

Dh'trmagmtra, Lingat, I, pp. 17-19: imnrflllfHmwUMWsainil W ills- 
nn . . . nVnmmwafltsfnfm w se retrouve tout 

entier dans le Titre des Jutjes ( Trdlakan)j 21-31, in JS8., XX l A , pp. 74-76 
et Lingat, I, pp. 376-379.* Les differences d’un titre a Fautre sont insigni- 
fiantes, mais dans le titre des Juges le morceau iteratit* est suivi d un autre 


(31-37, ,J8S. p. 76; Lingat, I, 379-381), qui ne se trouve que la, sauf erreur, 
et se donoe comme tire d’un dharmagdstra , une premiere fois en 31 et ime 
seconde en 37, Le renvoi de 37 fait voir que, pour le redacteur de eette partie 
d.u titre des Juges, non se idem ent 31-37 venait de son dharmapastra, inais 
encore que 31-37 venait dn m&me; dkanmcgastm que 21-31, ear la cla aside 

de Juges 37 : fiana'n«iiis;msEnfma'Mjj1wws;B5i}ja iralfiEjjHWiJu'dum'rniw, 
doit evidemment s’appliquer a 21-31 tout autant qtra 31-37. D’ou il suit 
que le redacteur de cette partie du titre des Juges lisait encore un dharma- 
gdstra oil figuraient cote a cCte deux textes dont Tun se lit encore dans notre 
Dharmagdstra alors que l’autre ne s*y retrouve plus, ce qui prouve evide- 
mment un lien ent re les deu x dharmagdstra, celuidu redacteur des preamubles 
du titre des Juges et le notre, et rend plausible l’hypothese que le second 
n’est q iv une forme mutilee du premier, 

Ce meine texte, Tralakcm , 31-37, ouvre une autre piste encore a la. 

critique. En effet, il est precede de Fan-nonce: 

d’apres laquelle le dharmagdstra 
du redacteur de cette partie de Tralakan , donnait comme source de ce 
moreeau V Indabhdsd oil il ne figure plus aujourd’hui. Il y a la un fait a 
retenir et qivil faudra reprendre le jour oil Ton voudra determiner les rap- 
ports entre notre Dharmagdstra et V Indabhdsd. En tout cas, un editeur du 
Dharmagdstra et de V Indabhdsd sevait d’ores et deja fonde a se servir de 
Trdlakcm 31-37 pour rest ituer aux textes de figures des recensions mod ernes 
leur ancienne physionomie. 


SIAM’S TRIBAL DRESSES 1 * 
by 

Major Erik Seidenfaden. 

The Siam Society has to-day invited you to inspect a collection' of 
national and tribal dresses gathered from all over the Kingdom dur- 
ing the last few years, and it is hoped that you will take this rather 
unique opportunity to acquaint yourselves with these interesting 
costumes, many of which are quite pretty, besides showing no mean 
ability and artistic sense ‘in the execution of the different patterns 
and the composition of the colours used, 

A few years ago I got the idea of collecting, as far as possible, all 
the national costumes of the various branches of the Thai people, as 
well as all the dresses of the non-Thai communities who are mostly 
domiciled in the hills on the western boundary of the kingdom and in 
the mountainous North. My thought was really to have all these 
dresses executed in a size to suit models of a height of not more than 
fifty centimetres. 

These models, clothed correctly to represent all the various elements 
of the population of the kingdom of Siam were to be placed in air- 
tight glass show cases and placed on the top of the book cases of our 
Library. It is my hope that it will still be possible to do so, though 
the better solution would of course be that tlie National Museum 
establish a Folk Museum or an ethnographical branch, where all the 
national and tribal costumes of Siam would be exhibited on full size 
models, wearing the traits of the respective branches of the great 
Thai nation and of the many lesser bribes, whether of Mongolian, 

* Paper read before the members of the Siam Society on the 20th Decem- 
ber 1937 (The lecture being illustrated by the national and tribal dresses 
exhibited in the lecture hall). 
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Mon-Khmer or Negrito stock . 1 As you will see, the dresses exhibit- 
ed here are of varying sizes, some in full size and some in reduced 
size, due to the instructions not being followed by all the contributors. 

During my frequent travels in the provinces in these latter years 
I have noticed to my sorrow how the picturesque and time-honoured 
national and regional costumes, nearly all over the land, are fast dis- 
appearing, to be replaced by dresses of a more or less international 
fashion. To cite examples : in the town of Chiengmai to-day one 
rarely sees a girl or woman, with the exception of the quite old 
women, wearing the pretty yellow phd-sin with the black horizontal 
stripes ; the same is the case with the girls of the North-Eastern 
Thai. It has been rightly said that the honk of the motor lorry 
with its Joad of cheap foreign textiles sounds the death knell of the 
national costumes, while the radio and the cinematograph are rapidly 
exterminating provincial dialects and ancient manners and customs. 

Therefore if future generations are not to be kept in ignorance as 
to how their ancestors clothed themselves, it is high time now to 
collect all the various dresses still worn by the inhabitants of this 
picturesque and beautiful land, and to keep them carefully preserved 
in our museums for future information and study. 

The exhibition you see to-day gives a fairly good impression of 
that richness of national and tribal costumes which is Siam’s. It is, 
however, not complete, as some tribes in the North as well as some 
in the North-east are still unrepresented. In all some seventy -two 
distinct national and tribal dresses are exhibited, though some of 
them only represent septs or clans of the same tribe. 

The bringing together of this rich collection is first of all due to 
His Serene Highness Prince Varnvaidyakorn’s unstinted and generous 
assistance. Asa matter of fact, without the help of His Serene 
Highness this exhibition would not have been possible. I take this 
opportunity to tender the sincerest thanks of the Council and the 
Members of the Siam Society to His Serene Highness for his very 
kind and interested succour. 

Though this is not a lecture on ethnology it may be useful just 
in a few words to outline the history of the racial migrations in this 
part of the world. ;■.; ■ ■■ 

1 The dresses were handed over to the National Museum in 1938 and are 
now in part on exhibition there. 
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The earliest inhabitants of Indochina, including Siam, were pro- 
bably Negritoes, the scattered remnants of whom are still to be 
found in the Malay Peninsula. In Siamese territory they are met 
with in the provinces of Pattani and Patalimg, but their skulls have 
been found as far away in the north as in the caves in Upper Tong- 
king. 

The Negritoes were followed by the Proto- Australians, i. e., the 
forefathers of the natives of Australia who hail from the shores of 
the Mediterranean, their skeletons having been found at the foot of 
Mt. Carmel in Palestine. The Proto- Australians probably did not 
spread over the Central and Eastern parts of Indochina but, coming 
via India and the littoral of Burma, wandered down through the 
Malay Peninsula and over the East Indian Archipelago till they 
reached AusUalia . 1 Some students of ethnology are inclined to believe 
that the Proto-Australians arrived before the Negritoes, who may 
also have come from India. 

The next wave was, anyhow, the Melanesian. The Melanesians 
seem to be a mixture of Proto-Australians and Negritoes and origi- 
nated in India, from where they spread all over Indochina, and via 
the Indonesian Archipelago, migrated to New Guinea and the neigh- 
bouring island groups. The negroid blood is clearly visible to-day 
in the Malays of Pattani, the Chong in Trat and also in the Cambo- 
dians and many of the so-called Kha or Moi tribes. Melanesian skulls 
have been found in the limestone caves in Upper Tongking and in 
Annam. 

A new wave of peoples called the Austro- Asiatic, represented in 
Indochina by the Mon-Khmer, next displaced and absorbed the 
Melanesians in Indochina. As far as we can gather from linguistic 
evidence, the Austro-Asiatics came from the west, though some 
students argue that they came from the north and some even deny 
the existence of such a race at all. However, this does not concern 
us just now. What we know is that there certainly exists a group 
of Mon-Khmer peoples that stretch from Burma in the west right 
east over to the southern confines of China. To this group, which 
was civilized by Indian immigrants at about the time of the birth of 
Christ, belongs the credit of having evolved a really high civilization 

1 The lecturer is, however, now convinced that they did spread right over 
to the east coast of Indochina where Mile. Colani has found their skeletons 
in many limestone caves. 
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inspired and moulded by the great religions of India, Brahmanism 
and Buddhism. Their greatest monuments are visible among us to- 
day in the shape of the wonderful temples of Angkor. 

Perhaps somewhat later than the Austro-Asiatic immigration, took 
place an invasion from the north-west of Indonesians or the so-called 
Proto-Malays who, starting from the confines of Tibet, wandered 
down south through Burma and the Malay Peninsula, from where 
they crossed over to Sumatra and the other East Indian isles. A 
reflux from Malaya spread along the shores of the Gulf of Siam to 
Cambodia and Annam. In the latter country they settled and be- 
came mighty, founding the highly civilized Hinduized Kingdom of 
Champa. 

We now come to the last great migrations, those of the Thai and 
the Burmese. You will of course all know that the Thai people 
came down from China, and well over a thousand years ago they 
must have penetrated into the present British Shan States and Upper 
Burma as well as into North Siam and Toughing. About the middle 
of the 13th century we see them as the masters of the whole of the 
territory of present-day Siam and far down in the Malay Peninsula. 

The Annamites, who really are of Thai stock but profoundly im- 
pressed with ancient Chinese culture, customs and manners, came 
down from the eoastlancls of South-East China and conquered Annam 
and Cochinehina from the Cham and the Khmer respectively. The 
Burmese coming down from Tibet conquered Burma and have succeed- 
ed in almost annihilating the M6n, who, however, civilized these rude 
and savage mountaineers. Siam proper was also formerly peopled by 
Mon, who about the 5th-6th century A. d. had organized themselves 
in the so-called Dvaravati kingdom. 

You will be aware that there is quite a considerable M6n element 
living among us in present-day Siam. These M6n are, however not 
the M6n of the Dvaravati era, who were absorbed long ago by the 
conquering Thai, but emigrants from Burma of only a few hundred 
years standing. 

The Siamese or Thai of Siam must number at least ten millions and 
may be divided into several branches, such as the Thai Kh6m or Thai 
proper of the Men am plain and the South and the Lao or Thai of the 
XT orth-East, called Thai Klang in Khorat, Thai Gao in Ubon and Roi 
Ett, and Thai Vieng in Udorn. A considerable number of Lao or 
Thai from the North-East live in the Sak valley and the provinces of 
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Nakhon Sawan and Phitsanulok as well as in the former Praehin 
Circle. Northern Siam is peopled by the Thai Yuan. The Thai Yuan 
are of a fairer skin than the Thai of the North-East, who, on the 
other hand, are of a stouter build. 

In former days it was quite easy to differentiate between the women 
of the Northern Thai and those of the North-East by help of their 
pha-sins , which in the case of the Northern people were striped 
horizontally, while those of the North-East were striped vertically. 
Then again their men folk were differently tattooed. The men of the 
North are tattooed on their bellies and are therefore called Lao phwng 
dam , while those of the North-East are tattooed on their thighs and 
called Lao phung khdo . Spread round about in the North, at Savan- 
kaloke and Nakhon Sawan, in the West, at Rajaburi and Petchaburi, 
and right down to Bandon in the South, are settlements of the 
so-called Ldo song dam . They hail from the region east of Luang 
Phrabang, and they are recognized by their black dresses with silver 
buttons, their women wearing black phdsms with thin vertical white 
stripes. 

The Khmer people of Siam, living mostly in the ehangvats of 
Buriram, Surin and Khukhan and some in Chantaburi, dress like the 
Siamese. Their women wear mostly the pha-mmg. The Mon women 
of Paklat, Pakret and Sam Kok wear both pha-ming and a skirt or 
sarong called pha-thurig. 

Besides the Mon-Khmer and Thai peoples there are a great number 
of tribes both of Mon-Khmer and Mongolian origin. To the former 
belong the Law a in North Siam, the Chaobon, the So, Sek, Railing 
and Kui in North-East Siam and the Chong in South-Siam. Some of 
these tribes are represented here to-day by their dresses. The Law a 
are cousins of the Mon and populated formerly the whole of North 
Siam. There are many tribes of Tibetan and Chinese blood living 
on the hills in North Siam such as the Karen, on the great Tenas- 
serim chain that divides Siam from Burma. The Karen are the best 
known of all these mountain people. They are divided into white and 
red Karen and in the southernmost part they are called Karang. The 
white Karen are again divided into the septs of Pwo and Bghai. 

We have several beautiful Karen dresses on exhibition which X snail 
show you presently. Nobody knows from where the Karen came* 
but they have been here for a very long time and arrived no doubt 
prior to the Thai, The Maeo, Yao, Musso, Lahu, K6 and Lissaw are 
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all new-comers who have arrived in Siamese territory during the last 
sixty or seventy years from Southern China. With the exception of 
the two first named they are of Tibetan stock. 

Finally there is to mention the utterly uncivilized and shy savages 
called the Khd ddng liicmg , who were visited by Dr. and Mrs. Ber- 
natzik last winter. They live on the jungle-covered crests of the hills 
in the north-north-east. We possess no dresses of this tribe for the 
simple reason that they generally go round quite naked. The hill 
tribes of Southern China are well known for their often very artistic 
and tasteful dresses of which I shall show a few examples. 

And now I shall conclude this rather rambling but perhaps not 
quite uninteresting talk and explain to you the origin of the various 
dresses exhibited here. In doing so I am going to take you on a 
long journey, from the extreme south to the extreme north, thereafter 
going east and south-east till we have covered the whole of the ter- 
ritory of the kingdom. 

Before departing on this journey I shall just point out on the map 
the route we are to follow and the areas of the various groups of people 
we are to visit by the medium of their national or tribal costumes. 

List of the National and Tribal Dresses Collected. 


Thai. 

Southern Thai 

from Nakhon Sri Thammarat, Trang and Surat. 

Thai Yuan 

■>> 

Chiengmai, Pbrae, Nan and Lablae. 

Thai Viang 

M 

Paknam Pho, Kamphengphet, Prachinburi. 

Thai Phoan 


Nakhon Sawan, Udorn. 

Thai Glang 

; }) 

Nakhon Rajasima. 

Thai Gao 


Ubon, Khonkaen. 

Lao Song Dam 

" >» 

Pichitr, Sawankaloke, Nakhon Sawan, 

Lao Ti 

' r : V 

Nakhon Fathom, Rajaburi, Petchaburi, 
Chumphorn. 

Rajaburi. 

Shan or Thai Yai 

■ ” ■■ 

Mae Hongsorn, Chiengmai, Mae Sot, 

Thai Ngio 


Chantaburi. 

Mae Hongsorn. 

Thai Lit 

I':- 

Chieng Khong. 

Negritoes. 



Semang 

JJ 

Pattalung. . 
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Indonesian. 

M a lay from Pattani, Yala. 

Chao Nam or Belong „ Ranong. 


M6n-Khmer. 

Mon 

Khmer 

Chong 

Chao Bon 

Saek 

Tin 

Law a 

Khamu 

Tibeto-Burmese. 
White Karen 
Red Karen 
Red Musso 
Black Musso 
White Maeo 
White Maeo 
Black Maeo 
Yao 
H6 

Chinese 

Annamite 


„ Paklat, Pathumthani, Rajaburi. 

„ Trat. 

„ Trat. 

„ Chaiyaphum. 

„ Nakhon Panoni. 

„ Nail. 

,, Bo Luang, Mae Sarieng. 

„ Cbiengmai. 

from Tak, Mae Sarieng, Khun Yuan). 

„ Tak, Muak To (Mae Hongsorn). 

„ Miiang Fang. 

„ Miiang Fang. 

„ Nan, Loei. 

„ San Mahapbcn (Cbiengmai), Nan. 

San Mahapbon (Cbiengmai), Nan. 
„ Nan. 

Nan. 

„ Pulcet. 

Cbantaburi. 


Many of the above are represented by both male and female 
and a few by children’s dresses, besides turbans, scarves, bags and 

various jewelry. , , , t n 

A complete collection of Siam’s national and tribal dresses should 

include those of the Thai Yo, Thai Yiiei and Puthai of N. K biaiii, 
those of the So, Kalilng, Kha Brao, Kha Hinhao and Km also in 
N E. Siam, and the dresses of the Lissaw (Miiang hang) and inore 
dresses of the septs and clans of the white a, id red Karens and of 
the Karangs. 
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Maeo people (N. E. of Chiengmai). 


Photo by H. B . Cr. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


Kralahom. 

The question of the derivation of the word Kralahom as thh name 
of the office of a Minister of State is not even now settle' 
vet another clue : 

An inscription has been found at Sdok Kak Ihom neai 
the Franco-Thai border, which has been studied by M. I 
16th note d’epigrapMe (BEFEO XV, 2). This inscription 
but contains several dates, the latest of which is 974 ga 
A D. 1052. In it occurs the phrase vrah krala-homa, oi 

28, thus : 

Ja, acaryya-homa sin ha vrah krala-homa uk. . 

This passage was translated by Finot : 

II y en eut qui furent premiers acaryas ou acaryahc 
dans la sainte aire du sacrifice. 

In other words the term vrah krala-homa referred, aecc 
learned author, to a holy area where sacrifices were peri 
It seems to me that vrah krald homa here is jus 
name which was later given by King Boroma Trailok to 
the Military Prime Minister of XV century Thailan . 

Minister himself being the Samuha or chief of the depai 
if we look up the old Thai treatise on military science 
that tactics consisted in a large measure of n >agieal F 
one could give free rein to superstition, since no Bi 
could find a place in the art of war in any case and let 
be in the way. It would take but little imagination 
see the area of Brahmin sacrifices being developed m o 
^ ^ lines. Thence the super 


una, officiant 
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would naturally be the «ui»ry - 

the office of Kralahom (or Kalahom as it is now spelt) ha*, 
*») vicissitudes, been finally identified with the .mn.stry m 
ofVar or Defence. In Cambodia the office has charge of 
Lrortation, while the office of Chaim, the origmal Civil 
Minister has a similar charge on land. This is easi y iecog 
1 but one of the phases of its development, for in this country 
e were occasions when both Prime Ministers were leaders of 
forces and the chief of the Kralahom was usually given 
of naval warfare. From warfare the change to civil trans- 
° in Cambodia was only natural in modern circumstances. 
is therefore no reason for an argument to the contrary on 

■ «* <*» “i!T,t to InZe the «. ct tbc 

lis connection it may be of interest t „ 

r ,, bv itse if. In the inscription of Prasat IvbmplnVs (Coedes . 

; ' , i ir .7 r 7 9 ^'/ v 185) there is a list setting 

otions du Cambodge, 1 ol, l, lJoi. p- ^ ) 

. . , , • i fn film. fi,f>Tnnle and among tin- objects is 


Bangkok, August 12th, 1939, 
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Megaliths in Thailand. 

The following information and permission to polish it has been 
given this month to the writer by H. S. H. Mom Chao bamt I . 
on his return from an ethnological expedition to mp iai m ie * 
Sarieng district of Chiengmai, on the way to which he took the pho 
tograph of the Megalith here reproduced.. 

The Megalith stands about l.m 20cm high, and is one o * » I 
of four or five similar stones lying near the site of a deserted Lawa 
village and about 2. km. distant from the famous iron-mme at Me 
Tho, on the way from Bo Luang (Amphoe Me H6t) to Lmphai. 

The group of stones is disposed in the same circular foimiation as 
the posts or stakes which the Lawa erect near their burial groun . 
not to mark the site of a grave, but rather in honour of the 
persons buried some little distance fioui the posts. 

The Lawa call these burial posts and say tha m the past 

their aristocracy, Klmn, were honoured by the erection of ^ . 

stone to distinguish them from the common people forw diou^ 
posts sufficed, as is now the case for the whole populate . * 

of Nam in stone near Ban Me Tho, to wiiichdhe megal^cdoui 
illustration belongs, therefore marks the site of a buna g 
highly placed Lawa of earliei days. •, j 

The megaliths appear to hare been roughly hewn by 
reason riven to account for the fact that many are either «cumbe 
ITS of the perpendicular is as follow,-Tbe Karen 
the Lawa, who know the Lawa custom of burying P 

personal possessions with him, such as spear etc., ^t^xpl ^ 
neighbourhood of these ^ the 

fimuonrA qivr] thus cause tne suii uuu« ii 
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some distance from the stones, the labour of the Karen desecrators 
is in vain. 

This information throws an interesting light upon the groups of 
stones at Me Saleeum described by Messrs Ennals and Miles, and leaves 
little doubt but that they are Nam posts erected in days gone by to 
the memory of the more important inhabitants of the former Law a 
settlement said to have existed in their neighbourhood. 


E. Hutchinson 


Chiengmai, 10th March, 1939. 


I j n 1 1 1 ij I 




Megalith near the Me To iron mines, N. Siam. 

Photo by M. C. Sanit Bangsif, 
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ions tin Gamhodge, <<< 


In the introduction to this stately work, consisting a 
ext and a supplement containing 44 beautiful faesimi e 
ascriptions treated, Professor Coedes, Director of t ie • 
I’Extrhme Orient, a former President of the Siam j.oci 
10 is now an Honorary Member, says that since the , 
lea inscription s du Champa et du Cambodgev? as pui i 
io less than 809 new inscriptions have been discoverer 
besides 25 in Champa (the present-day AnnamV ^ 
The present volume, which forms Part II 
et documents sur L’ Indochine, 
inscriptions found since 1929 on 
Baton, Phra Ko, Banteai Srci and Pre Itup, 
with the foundation of these grand temples 
Koh Ker, Bantay Srei, Prasat 1— 

These inscriptions are 
history of Cambodia. The hook 
Coed&s’ late teach 
who alas 

The inscriptions cover 
century A. D., i.e. the reign 
beginning t- - 
mighty builder 
walls and its E 
and the many 1 
these inscriptions 
and especially Sivaitie. 

Khmer kings praising 


contains some particularly —i 

Mae at the great monuments o 

all of which have to cio. 
besides others at Bayan, 

Khna and Prasat Tor. „ . a 

of great interest for the political and rehgi - 
is piously dedicated to 10 ' , 

er, the distinguished savant, Professor Louis Fm 

is no longer among us. n of the 6tl 

the period from the latter halt ol tb* 
of King Bhavavarman II., up to th 3 

of the 13th century, the reign of it g e it; 

f of the second and present Angkor g . 0 , 

Bodhisatva-faced gate towers, as wellasjf h^J^ 

hospitals spread over Ins far flun P Brahmft nk 
are, from the religions pomt of view, ^ 

The contents are mostly panegyrics 
and exalting their divine powers and m 
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genee, their virtues and physical beauty, and their victories over hosts 
of enemies. These mighty kings not only routed their foes, cleaving 
the skulls of their numerous war elephants, but also, by a single 
glance, conquered the hearts of all maidens and women ! 

When reading these poems in stone one’s memory of that most 
stupendous epic the Mahabharata, as well as of passages in the 
Ramayana and some of the Puranas, is constantly refreshed.- One has 
here an occasion to admire the translator’s profound knowledge and 
sagacity in explaining the most difficult wordings. Professor Coedes 
seems to have thoroughly entered into the spirit of those far away 
times, and hence his unique ability to present them to us in the full 
light of scientific truth. 

Many of the inscriptions concern donations to temples of paddy 
fields, domestic animals, male and female slaves, musicians, dancers 
and singers. It is well known that the huge Phra Khan temple 
possessed thousands of such servants and slaves. It is surely also no 
exaggeration to state that Cambodia, towards the end of its great 
epoch, must have been very much priest-ridden. This in connection 
with the enornious temple constructions and other examples of corvee 
may well have weakened the national will power, with the result 
that the Khmer were so easily and so disastrously defeated by the 
Thai. 

The wild people mentioned in some of the inscriptions probably 
allude to the Kha, Kui, Samre or Chong. 

These inscriptions also contribute much to our knowledge of the 
dress, ornaments and weapons of the old Khmer as pictured on the 
reliefs in the Bayon and Angkor Wat especially. 

At the foundation of temples it is often mentioned that images of 
Brahmanie gods and goddesses were installed, which were fashioned 
with the traits of the parents or other relatives of the reigning kings. 
The worship of the particular god or goddess was thus combined with 
an act of piety towards dear relatives who also in their turn would 
profit by this act in their next reincarnation. A similar idea is 
known in Buddhist Thailand where in Wat Phra Kaeo at the two 
foremost corners of the altar, which is crowned by the so-called 
Emerald Buddha, stand two life sized gilt statues lidding nine tiered 
umbrellas in their hands. These statues represent Gautama in his. 
princely dress and were made in memory of the two first kings of the 
Ohakkri dynasty. ■ , : ■; ' 
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As a very characteristic inscription may be mentioned, that from 
Prasat Andon which is composed of invocations of Siva, Ganga 
(Mekhong), Visnu, Brahma, Uurn, Bharati, Kambu and the kings of 
Cambodia* Follows a eulogy of the following kings Yasovarman 
( a. I). 889-910); llarsavarnmn I* (910); Isanavarman II. (928); and 
Jayavarman IV, (928-942); and the erection of a lingo for Is vara 
(Siva). The date of the inscription would be between A. ]>, 928 and 
942. 

In the 87 th si oka of the long and pompous foundation inscription 
at Pre Rup one notes that death on the battlefield is rewarded by 
re-birth in the heavenly paradise in the company of the beautiful 
Apsaras, quite a Mohammedan idea, which, by the way, is also found 
in the Asa faith of ancient Scandinavia. 

To judge from the inscriptions, science and higher education was 
much to the fore in old Cambodia. This involved not only a deep 
knowledge of Sanscrit, the Vedas, Puranas, Mahabharata and Ratna- 
yana but also of many of the philosophical systems of ancient India. 

It cannot and should not be denied that Siam, or Thailand, 'to- a 
great extent was and still is the inheritor of this great culture which ? 
mingled with the virility and free born spirit of the ancient Thai, has 
created the present day Thai culture whose language, poetry and 
drama we all love so much. 

After the reading of this deeply fascinating work one also now 
understands from which source the kings of Sukhotlnii drew their 
self -panegyrics in which they vaunted themselves of their knowledge 
of the Vedas, Tripitakas and astronomy. 

It should also be added that in the Sivaitic inscription found at 
Tan Kran (now in Musee Albert Sarraut in Pnompenh) the name of 
the capital of the Pal lavas, Kancipiira, is mentioned. As far as 
Professor Coedes knows, this is the first time that such mention is 
encountered in any Indochinese inscription. This is very interesting 
as it may indicate that at that time (latter half of the 7th century 
A. D.) there still were connections with the Pa Hava kingdom in South 
India. 

Euik Seidenfaden. 


Bangkok, 81st July, .1989, 
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Luang Boribal Buribhand:- (The Sacred 

Reliquary in Old Milang Oha/iya ), Bangkok, May 1987. 

This small pamphlet of 20 pages was written for distributing on 
the occasion of the ceremony of the hoisting in place of the gilt para- 
sol spire on the top of the restored stupa which forms the centre of 
this very old sanctuary of the South. In the first part of the pam- 
phlet Luang Boribal sketches the history of the empire of Srivijaya 
based on Professor Coedes’ researches and rejects quite rightly the 
fantastic theory of Dr. Quariteh Wales according to whom Chaiya 
should have been the capital of the great hinduized Malay empire. 
He arrives at the conclusion that Chaiya is identical with Grahi but 
that its foundation is of a later date than that of Takuapa and Grab! 
(and Nakon Srithammarat) which from the style of the sculptures 
found there, have been proved to go back to the fifth century. On 
the other hand in view of the many large temple ruins found in and 
around Chaiya, whose age archaeological ly may be fixed to about 
the middle of the eighth century a. d., this town must already have 
been a very opulent one at that time. Luang Boiibal, supporting 
himself on authorities like the late Dr. Van Stein Callenfels and Pro- 
fessor Coed&s (he might have included Monsieur Claeys loo), concludes 
that the Phra Maha That is no less than 1180 years old. He may 
be right. The stupa is of the style which we know from Java as a 
Tjandi, and according to M. Claeys the brick construction is analogous 
to that used by the Cham. Even the manner of binding the bricks 
together is identical with that used in ancient Champa and the same 
binding material, the composition of which is still an unsolved riddle, 
was used here as there. 

Luang Boribal points out the many most rare and valuable anti- 
quities which have been found at Chaiya, such as two images of 
Avalokitesvara, a stone head of the Buddha and the beautiful 
bust of an Avalokitesvara in samrit which is now one of the greatest 
treasures of the National Museum in Bangkok, not to speak of the 
fine image of the Buddha sitting on the Naga, on the pedestal of 
which is engraved an inscription in Cambodian indicating that the 
image was cast by orders received from the Emperor of Srivijaya in 
A. D. 1183. The standing Buddha in the niche in the stupa of Wat 
Phra Maha That is, however, of Gupta Work from the Dvaravati 
period and may as such be much older, perhaps by 500 or 600 years. 
The language of the inscription on the Buddha sitting on the Naga is 
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rather intriguing. Why was the inscription made in Khmer, and not 
in Sanscrit, which would have been more befitting the Mahayanistic 
Malays (though the Khmer also belonged to that cult at the end of 
the 12th century)? Had Chaiya been under Khmer rule for some 
time before the statue was cast or had their language been retained 
as that of the upper classes since the time when the peninsula formed 
part of the Funan Empire ? 

Luang Roribal mentions also the old chronicle found by Phra Phi- 
dial Deeha at Vi eng Sra, which is said to be kept in H. R. H. Prince 
Damrong’s library. I regret I have not been able to peruse its con- 
tents. The wanderings of a colony of Tamil immigrants across the 
peninsula during the latter half of the fifth century from Takuapa 
via Mila tig Khiriratt, Miiang Grabi and Vieng Sra finally to settle on 
the east coast at Tambralinga or Nakhon Sri Thammarat may not 
sound incredible at all. However, that this was due to Mohammedan 
persecution is impossible, as Islam had not yet come into being at that 
early time. 

Luang Boribal has done good work in bringing to the knowledge 
of bis Thai country-men an interesting part of the ancient history of 
Pak Tai. 

Erik Seidbnfaden. 


Bangkok, 31st July, 1939. 


Major John Morris: Living with Lepchas , a book about the 
Sikkim Himalayas , Heinemaim, London & Toronto, 1938; 312 
pages, 2 maps and IT photographs, the latter all taken by the 
Author. 

The author of this very interesting and outspoken book is a retired 
Major of the Gurkhas who, besides having taken part in two attempts 
to climb Mr. Everest (in 1922 and 1936), has wandered widely, in 
part as a recruiting officer, in Nepal, Bhutan and along the Himalayas, 
going even as far as Karakorum and Chinese Turkestan. He is 
therefore an already distinguished explorer, and he reveals himself 
in the present book as a keen and accomplished observer as well as 
an author of no mean merit. His style is fluent and easy, and what 
he tells you is always to the point. Readers, like the writer of these 
lines, who have themselves had the good fortune to study and live 
with primitive people, will admire Major Morris’ gift of. close and 
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accurate observation and exact description of even the smallest traits 
of a people which he learnt to know so intimately. 

Major Morris is a very unconventional writer, to put it mildly. 
He calls a spade a spade, but one feels instinctively that what he tells 
you is the truth, a quite unsmirched truth at that. He does so, 
moreover, in spite of his very evident and great liking of a people 
who are not without sympathetic traits. 

The Lepchas live in the protected state of Sikhim which forms a 
part of the very slopes of gigantic Himalaya. As a matter of fact 
the third highest mountain in the world, the Kinchinjunga, clearly 
visible from many places in their country, is worshipped by these 
primitive hill dwellers as a mighty God. 

Now there is a far cry from Sikhim to Siam and readers of the 
Journal of the Siam Society might argue that Sikhim is not a neigh- 
bouring country and therefore of no immediate interest. However, 
when one reads this book carefully it will be seen that not a few 
traits and customs are common to Lepchas and Thai or at least to 
Lepchas and some of the other inhabitants of Thailand ; and it may 
be of interest to mention these. 

Common to Lepchas and our animists, are the numerous gods 
(thevada) and devils (phi) that people the universe and inhabit trees, 
rocks and rivers. The author stresses, however, the point that the 
Lepchas are not animistic in the true sense of that word ; i.e. they do 
not believe that this or that particular object is living but only that 
it serves as the abode of such and such a spirit. 

The Lepchas are pestered with thousands of ridiculous and revolt- 
ing superstitions which must be adhered to in order not to offend the 
devils. Many of their superstitions are shared by our Thai peasants. 
As a saving grace it may, however, be added that the Lepchas often 
disregard these restrictions, and when asked why, they reply that it 
really does not matter ! Officially the Lepchas are Buddhists of the 
Mahayana church but their Buddhism is a very degraded one, like 
the character of their monks who combine ignorance with unchastity* 

The Lepchas belong to the Tibeto-Burmese branch of the so-called 
yellow race, and they are domiciled in one of our earth’s most beauti- 
ful and awe inspiring countries with soaring snow clad mountain peaks, 
huge glaciers, thick forests, crystal clear water courses and rushing 
water falls but alas ! they do not seem to appreciate this beauty at 
all: All Lepchas are agriculturists and quite good at this profession 
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but duo to improvidence, laziness and drunkenness, and probably not 
least to their oversexed minds, they do not make, any headway. 
Moreover sexual over-indulgence at too early an age makes for 
sterility, so the Lepelms are a dying people. The author shows him- 
self very fond of these good humoured, peaceful, hospitable and 
generous folk, who live in a primitive state of communism, and that 
in spite of their filthiness and more than loose sexual morals. 

Adultery, polygamy and a kind of polyandry all go on merrily 
within the village community, and nobody seems to mind as all the 
members of the same village are considered, more or less, as belonging 
to the, same family with the result that the women may change part- 
ners more than once. 

As already said, the Lepchas are officially Mahayanists, but of such 
a degraded and distorted type that it is difficult to believe that it has 
anything in common with the pure and lofty tenets of the Buddha, 
The Lepchas may be considered as kindhearted but superstitious 
materialists. Compare this with our present day Europeans and 
Americans who are also mostly materialistic but hardly so kindhearted. 
The Lepchas believe in gods and devils while the Whites have 
made the dynamo their god. Winch is to be preferred ? 

Major Morris has given us an intimate picture of the daily life of 
the Lepchas besides furnishing us with the life story of many indivi- 
duals, both male and female, from the cradle to the tomb. His book 
is a piece of thoroughgoing ethnological study, a brilliant expose in 
social anthropology, the excellence of which is seldom met with 
elsewhere. 

The author declares himself against the missionaries whom he 
charges with having done much harm to these primitive people. In 
the case of the Scottish Mission to the Lepchas, which is led by such 
an outstanding personality as Dr. Graham, he makes an exception, 
however. He admits that the conversion of Lepchas to Christianity 
lias transformed them into strict monogamists who may marry for 
love alone, who become more independent, have more initiative, and 
are cleaner than the unconverted Lepchas. 

It therefore seems illogical when Major Morris in order to save his 
beloved Lepchas of the Jonge reservate (who are protected against the 
land-grabbing Gurkhas but not against the Indian usurers that 
enslave the poor improvident Lepchas for their life-time by the help of 
false accounts) demands that the Christian Church should see its way 
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to compromise in the matters of .polygyny and illegitimacy, which, of 
course, would not save this dying people. But this is by the way. 
Major Morris has written a brilliant book illustrated by a wealth of 
wonderful photographs which makes this fascinating country very 
vivid to one, and as such it should he widely read. 

Erik Seidenfaden. 

Bangkok, the 1st June 1939. 

Phya Srishtikarbanohong : ( History of the 

M6n in Siam), Bangkok, 1938. 

Phya Srishtikarbanehong, former Chief Engineer of the Royal 
State Railways and for a short time Director-General of the same, at 
present a member of the Council and honorary Librarian of the Siam 
Society, has written a small pamphlet (8 pages) giving a summary of 
the history of the Mon, the inhabitants of Siam up to the penetration 
of the Thai in the 11th to the 1 3th centuries, which resulted in the 
amalgamation of these two peoples, the M6n adopting the Thai 
tongue. The New Mon or Mon immigrants from Burma who fled 
from Burmese persecution came over here at long intervals, the first 
arriving in A. D.. 1584, the next in 1663, then again in 1774, and finally 
in 1815. The author says that there are ample proofs in the form 
of antiquities and blood relationship to show that this land of the 
Thai was formerly peopled by the Mon right from Lam plain in the 
north down to the northern parts of the Malay peninsula— which, of 
course, is a well known fact by now. 

The M6n immigrants were settled at many places in the southern 
parts of the Menam plain such as at Ayudhya, Prathumthani (Sam 
Kok), Pakret, Paklat, and Dhonburi as well as at Raheng, Uthai- 
thani, Lopburi, Kanchanaburi and Bang Pong. The M6n were 
always faithful and loyal subjects of the Thai kings and during the 
long drawn wars between Siam and Burma, which lasted from 
the beginning of the 1760’s up to 1824, Mon soldiers fought gallantly 
for the Thai cause. In the latter year Chaophya Maha Yotha, 
a M6n himself, was sent with a Mon corps via the pass at the Three 
Pagodas to conquer the Tenasserim region, which he did. The 
conquest was, however, achieved peaceably as the Mdn governors and 
headmen all rallied to Chaophya Maha Yotha. At that time the 
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British wove lighting the Burmese and they had the intent on 
of re-establishing a Mon state. They even wanted Ghaophya Malm 
Yotha to head the new state but this Mon nobleman declined the 
the offer preferring to remain one of King Phra Puttha Loes La s 
trusted men. All this is well told in the all too short pamphlet under 
review by Phya Srishtikarbanchong, himself a descendant, of _ one cr 
the hmh Mon noblemen who joined the cause of the Thai against t »e 
common foe. It is well known that many of our most distinguished 

families both princely and common, are strongly mfusec wit 1 i on 
blood which has produced many outstanding personalities oi both 
The M6n in Siam numbered, some 30 and 40 years ago about 
60 000 iidividLs (according to W. A. Graham's fc) hut whether 
there still are 60,000 M6n speaking people in this country is unwit _ ^ 
However according to the experience of the writer of hese lines the 
yommer Generation of all the M6n settlements still speak their ancient 
CTe though they cannot read it. Quite recently there has been a 
strong 'literary and national revival of the M6n in Lower Burma who 

are ondeavoaring to top thw * .^n half speak the Mon 
number of about 300,000 people, nor mu i 

!«»• — <* <«• 

Reverend R. Halliday, of the mission of tl cGhmches o 

M6n in Siam and Burma, is, of course, the historian ot the Mon (v horn 

he preferred to call M *«» is 1io . 

name of this people). I. Edition to an excellent M »“ ^ 1 

tioirary 1 (published and sold by the Siam Uxietjl Dr. Ua 1?^^ 
written the history and cultural and material life o ^ . 
so far is the standard work on the lion people 
memory serves right, translated large portions o 


Erik Seidbnfaden. 


Bangkok, 18th June, 1939, 


Camilue Nottox: U,J,ni« «■ U «»« - <• 
dnetion de M. Camille Notta, Consul ^ 
tion Printing Press, Bangkok, 11 P o 

vignettes. 

1 A M 6n- English Dictionary , . The Siam Society, Pangkok 19— 

2 The Tcdaings, Government Printing, Rangoon 
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This small hook appears as the fourth volume of M. Notion's 
Annales dn Siam and is a translation of The Northern Chronicle 
As such it is a meritorious piece of work. In his 
preface M. Notton says that historians do not consider this Northern 
Chronicle to be of much value due to its confusing tales and phantastie 
chronology, though they admit that it may contain valuable details. 
This was also the opinion of the late King Vajiravudh, who says so 
in his interesting book, Thiao Miking Phra Ruang. However, when 
M. Notton goes so far as to pretend that our knowledge of the origin 
of the Khmer civilization is not to be had from the inscriptions, but 
from documents such as those published by him in his Annales dn 
Siam , we cannot follow him. 

To us such a pretension amounts to substituting facts for fiction 
and to basing our conclusions on legends and myths instead of on 
historical documents. We say so without denying the indirect value 
of the various local northern chronicles so patiently translated and 
commented on by M. Notton. 

M. Notton speaks of a Khmer dominion over Siam lasting from 
the Vth to the Xlllfch century A. D. This statement can only be 
accepted as correct in part. The Khmer did not become the masters 
of the Menam plain until about 1000 a. p. Prior to that time the 
M6n, no doubt, were independent, though before the Vlth century 
A. D. they may have been under the sway of the ancient empire of 
Funan. M. Notton has supplied his translation with a number of 
interesting notes but his juggling with dates to suit his purpose 
seems a little dangerous to us. 

Erik Seidenfadex. 

Bangkok, 27th June, 1939. 

Yoshio Kobayashi : Wanimarn, Sildseefahrt japanischer P fad- 
finder ; Herder, Freiburg -i- Br., 1937. 

This interesting book, published in the German language and 
addressed primarily to the Youth of Germany, is by no means devoid 
of appeal to us in Thailand. It contains, in pleasant narrative form, 
an account of along voyage undertaken by a 174-ton sailing ship, 
the Wanimaru, manned by a crew of Japanese sea scouts. One still 
remembers their visit to this country in 1934 in the course of their 
adventurous cruise; and they certainly have not been forgotten, for 
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the author has devoted two full chapters to a description of their 
stay in Thai waters and on Thai land. 

Mr. Kobayashi wields a lively and an imaginative pen, and, with 
his perfect command of readable German, lie recounts the 
journey from Tokio to Formosa, Manila, Saigon, Bangkok, Singapore, 
Sonrabaya, Macassar, the Caroline islands and back again to Japan. 
Tire reader is not given one dull moment from cover to cover, and 
many delightful and often amusing illustrations cheer him on his 
way. Historical anecdotes, treated fiom an informative rather than 
a scholarly viewpoint, blend harmoniously with an eventful itinerary, 
while cheerful observations on the joys and privations of: the crew 
show the indomitable spirit of Nippon's seafaring sons. 

What interests us most of all, naturally enough, is that part of 'the 
book which refers to Thailand. The Wwnimarib was scheduled to 
arrive in Bangkok at the beginning of September 1984, and her 
advent to these shores was scarcely propitious. Greeted by a squall, 
the good ship immediately ran on to a sandbank in the vicinity of 
our treacherous Bar. After an anxious night, the Wanirnaru was 
happily rescued from this predicament and finally sailed up-river to 
Paknam, only to be assailed once more, this time by a multitude of 
relentless m osq ui toes, 

A brief but appropriate account is given of the part played by 
Yatnada Nagamasa and his associates in the history of this country. 
In the troublous days which followed the reign of King Songtham, 
the Japanese who had settled in Ayudhya certainly had an uneasy 
time, and it is satisfactory to record that their fellow-nationals of a 
later age, imbued with a kindred zest for adventure, received a more 
whole-hearted welcome. During their visit, the Japanese sea scouts 
were able to pay a visit to Ayudhya and to erect a memorial to their 
forebears. 

The reception accorded the visitors was fittingly elaborate. They 
were well looked-after by the Thai Boy Scouts Organization and were 
royally received by H. R. H. the Regent. They had an opportunity 
of seeing all the interesting places and sights that Bangkok’ had to 
offer. When the time came for them to depart, they were presented 
with a suitable souvenir, a Thai cat, which subsequently returned all 
proffered compliments by being a very bad sailor. 
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Reginald le May: A Concise History of Buddhist Art in 
Siam, Cambridge, University Press, 1938, in-4°, XXI-165 pp., 2 
maps, 205 fig. 

Tons cenx qui s’interessent. a Y art et a Parcheologie du Siam 
attendaient avee impatience le livro que M. le May projetaifc 
depuis longtemps de consacrer a la sculpture bouddbique siamoise. 
Lour attente n’a pas ete de$ue, et le bel ouvrage qui a vain a son 
auteur le grade de Ph. D. (Cantab) repond a leurs esperances. Ils v 
retrouvent les qualites de methode, de precision, en ineme temps que 
le sens esthdtique qui caraeterisent ses precedents ouvrages. Certains 
d’entre eux y retrouvent aussi dans, les nombreuses illustrations, les 
plus belles pieces de sa collection particuliere. 

Ce travail, con<ju au Siam au contact des faits, et muri dans les 
bibliotheques et les musses d’Europe, se classe parmi les meilleurs 
ouvrages qu’on ait consacres a Tart siamois. Tout au plus sera-t-on 
tente de faire a hauteur un leger grief de s’fitre parfois laisse dominer 
par son emotion en face des chefs-d’oeuvre de la sculpture bouddbique, 
surtout lorsque ces objets lui appartiennent et participent un pen de 
sa personnalita Mai rites fois, en presence d’une de ces sculptures, il 
prdfere nous d^crire les sentiments qu’elle lui inspire, en quoi elle 
constitue k ses yeux une oeuvre d’art, plutdt. que danalyser froide- 
ment et objectivement les Elements qui concourent a prcduire cette 
impression. Lorsqu’il s’agit de elasser une pikse de sculpture dans la 
chronologie, et de lui assigner une place dans une des eeoles qui out 
simultanement ou successivement fleuri dans les regions constituant 
l’actuel royaume de Siam, la methode rigoureuse institute par M. Ph. 
Stem est eertainetnent plus f&eonde en resultats precis. Mais je 
reconnais qu’un expose s’attachant a d6couvrir, a ddcrire et a suivre 
dans leur Evolution des details de parure, de costume, de decoration 
en apparence insignifiants, constitue une lecture assess rebutante, et 
le Dr. le May a sans doute prefere offrir a ses leeteurs un ouvrage 
plus aisement assimilable et plus propre a leur donner le gout de 
Part bouddhique au Siam. 

Le sujet est d’ail leurs si vaste et encore si pen etudie qu’il efit fallu 
plusieurs volumes pour le traiter d’une maniere exhaustive, en appli- 
quant la methode minutieuse et m^ticuleuse de M. Stern. Par sa 
clart6 et la prudence de ses conclusions, le livre du Dr. le May con- 
stitue une exeellente introduction k des etudes plus poussees, et Ton 
souhajte.ardemment que, apres avoir fait ce que le jargon politique 
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appelle u le point ” ou “ un tour d’horizon ” il repremie line 4 line les 
di verses periodes de Farcheclogie siamoise, eonsacrant a ehacune 
d’elles line etude sensiblement plus poussee, ou, a c6te de Ja sculpture, 
une large place soit faite a Fare] n‘ lecture et a la decoration : ce sent 
la deux aspects de Farcheclogie du Siam que le Dr, le May a un pen 
negliges dans son livre, efc je ne doute pas que leur etude ne permette 
d’elucider divers problemes d’origine et devolution que la sculpture est 
impuissante a resoudre. 

Suivons ma intenant Fauteur dans son expose. 

Dans le premier chapitre d’introduction, apres avoir dit en quoi, 
selori sa conception personnelle, Fart d’Extreme-Orient se distingue de 
Fart occidental, il resume brievement les recherches de ses devanciers. 
II formula a cette occasion (p. 8-12) une excellente critique du livre de 
S&lmony, Sculpture in Siam , dont la documentation iconographique 
est tres insuffisante et dont la partie historique est au-dessous du 
mediocre. Dans sa preface (p. IX), le Dr. le May dit que, en dehors 
de ce livre, le seul ouvrage qui ait ete publie sur ce sujet est le volume 
que j’ai consacre dans Av's Asiatiea aux collections areheologiques du 
Musee National de Bangkok. Le jugeinent flatteur qu’il porte sur 
cet ouvrage, ainsi que tout ce qu’il trouve a dire d’aimable, au cours 
de son expose, sur mes travaux au Siam, me touche infiniment. Mais, 
tout en Fassurant de ma tres sincere gratitude, je suis presque tente 
de lui faire grief de m avoir si fidelement suivi en etablissant son 
cadre chronologique et sa division de la matiere iconographique en 
eeoles. Certes, il a sur certains points reetifie ma chronologie et 
complete mon tableau de repartition en eeoles, mais il conserve en 
gros mes rubriques: Dvaravati, Crivijaya, Ldp‘btiri, Oieng S6n, 
Silk hot* 8»i, U T‘Ang, Aytith*ya. En etablissant en 1926 ces divisions 
provisoires, destinees surtout k permettre de classer les pieces du 
nouveau Musee National en sections distinetes (la mus^ographie 
a de ces f&eheuses exigences), je n’entendais pas creer une no- 
menclature definitive, et je me rappelle mon effroi en entendant un 
jour un des revendeurs chiriois du Samp'fing me proposer Fachat de 
deux tfites de Buddha qu’il affirmait Mre respectivement du Dvara- 
vati et de FIT T*6ng, Comine on va le voir, le Dr. le May a am^liore 
ma nomenclature, mais il a respects le schema general. J’aurais 
pr£fer4 qu’il le remit en question k la faveur de F etude trfes poussee 
qu’il semble avoir faite du sujet. Mais ce qui est fait est fait, et le§ 
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Chinois du Samp‘eng eontiimeront a vend re du Dvaravati (authenti- 
que oil non), et de 1’U T‘6ng . - . 

O’est dans son second chapitre que, apres avoir Brosse k grands 
traits un aper^u geographique du Siam et de ses divisions naturolles : 
Kord, Centre, Nord-Est et Sud, le Dr. le May emimere les neuf eeoles 
dart entre lesquelles se repartissent les sculptures bouddhiques du 
Siam, Ce sent, par ordre ehronologique, ordre que suivra 1 ’ail tern- 
dans son expose : — 

Style Indien pur - jusqu’au V e sifecle A. n, 

„ Mondndien Gupta (Dvaravati) V e -X e s. 

„ Indo-javanais (Crivijaya) VII® - XII G s. 

Khmer et de transition M 6n-k Inner 

(Lop'bftri) X^XIIfs, 


„ (C‘ieng Sen) 

„ T‘&i (Sfikhot‘ft1) 

„ Transition khmer-fr&i (IJ T‘6ng) 
T‘&i (L6p‘biiri) ;y ' 


XI e -XIV e s. 

xm e - xiv® & 
xm e - xiv® s. 
xv e -xvn e 


' „ T*&i (lytitDya) XIV? -X VII® 

On voit que les termes g4ographiques de ma nomenclature : Dvara- 
vati, Crivijaya, etc., sent doubles par des termes qui mettent plutdt 
1’aecent sur les groupes ethniques auxquels appartenaient les articles. 

Dans ce deuxieme chapitre, l’auteur liquide brievement, sous la 
rubrique u style indien pur ”, les trouvailles de P6ng Tii’k, et quelques 
pieces de collections sur lesquelles je reviendrai plus loin. 

Les chapitres suivants (III k XI) 6tudient suecessivement les Imifc 
autres eeoles, et donnent a propos de chacune d’elles un court resume 
bistorique, tout en tenant compte de la division du pays en regions 
g6ograpbiques. II en resulte parfois une certaine confusion dans 
1’expose, qui, k propos de ebaque region, est obligd de revenir en 
arriere : mais e’est la un inconvenient mineur sur lequel il v aurait 
mauvaise grace a insister. 

v A propos de l’^cole mon-indienne de Dvaravati (eh. Ill) le Dr. le 
May prolonge avec raison jusqu’au XI e sifecle (p. 24) l’existence de 
oette ecole dont j’avais enferme les productions assez variees dans les 
VI e et VII e siecles, II a tort, par centre d affirmer qu’il n’existe pas 
d’6difices de cette period©. On a exhume en 1928 k Vat Y&I, pres de 
Fra P&thdm de curieux soubassements, d’aspeet encore tres indien, 
qui out 6fce reproduits par, Luang BoribaJ dans Ancient Monument g 
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of Siam (I, p. 40, pi. IV), II est probable d’autre part que les par- 
ties les plus aneieimes du San Sung de L6pi)uri remontent a Fepoque 
Mon : cest d’ailleurs de ee point, que provient Finscription mon de 
Lopburi. 

Sur Crivijaya (eh. IV), le resume historique rFest deja plus a jour, 
taut a etc rapide le pr ogres des recherehes depuis deux a ns. On ne 
saura.it on Cairo grief a Fauteur. Toutefois, dans un livre dent la 
preface est datee septembre 1937, on so serai t attend u a troll ver 
mentionn6es les trouvailles areheologiques de I -1 . M. Schnitger a Suma- 
tra publiees en monographies en 1935 et 1936 (finalement en un 
volume in-4 0 , a Leyde, en 1937), et la critique des theories de M. 
Quaritch Wales que j’ai donnee dans le J. Mai. Br. HAS, fascicule de 
decembre 1936 (A propos d'ime nouvelle theorie sur le site de 
Qrtvijaya ). 

Dans Fexpose historique sur le Fou-nan et le Cambodge (eh. V), les 
menues erreurs qu’on pourrait signaler proviennent de ce que Fauteur 
s’ est parfois inspire d’un article de M. Parmentier (. History of Khmer 
Arch i feature) paru en 1931 dans Eastern Art Mais le chapitre se 
termine par un interessant parallele entre Farchitecture de cette 
periode et cede des temples de Kliarod et de Sirpur dans FInde (pro- 
vinces centrales). On aimero.it que le Dr. le May poussat plus avant 
la recherche dans cette direction, et jusqu’a Bhitargaon qiFil ne men- 
tionne qu’en passant (p. 65) et on il trouvera d’etonnantes res- 
semblances avec certaines tours d’epoque preangkorienne. 

Le chapitre VI, consacre a la periode khmere, est precieux par la 
part qu’il fait (p, 68) a Finfluence mon de Dvaravatx dans la forma- 
tion de Fecole de Ldpbftri. L’opposition que Fauteur signale (p. 76) 
entreuncertainr6alisme.de la sculpture khmere et Fidealisme des 
images de facture t‘&i est plus apparente que r6elle : Fart khmer 
n’est guere plus realiste (pie Fart t‘&i, seulement son ideal est plus 
proche du n fibre. 

A pres un chapitre (VII) presque exclusivement historique sur les 
T‘fti et leurs relations avec la Birmanie, le Dr. le May etudie (chap. 
VIII) les origines de Fecole de Cheng S6u et met trte justenient en 
relief Fimportance de Finfluence Pala dii Bengale que je n’avais- fait 
que suggerer dans mon on v rage sur le Musee de Bangkok, et dans 
Indian 'Art ami Letters (1930, p. 32 et 36). M. K Grousset a par 
ailleurs consacre a, <f Fart Pala et Sena dans FInde exterieure un 
article des Milmujes Linossier -(p. 277-285), dans lequel, il est vrai, 
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Fmfluence sur le Siam est laissee do cfl'te. A propos de lecole de 
SukhoD&i (chap. IX), le Dr. le May fait tres heureusement la part 
de rinfluence singhalaise sur l’art de C £ ieng Sen d’inspiration Pala. 
Le tableau historique est en general exact, mais il est anaehronique 
de dire (p. 109) qu a la flu du XII 6 siecle Fempire khmer etait de- 
finitivement sur son d eel in, Le regne de Jayavanmm VII marque 
au contraire line grande extension territoriale, les steles des hdpifcaux 
de 1186 jalonnant tout le territoire jusqn’a Sai Fong, pres de Vieng 
Can au Nord et jusqu’a K'orat a FOuest; c’est Fepoque de la 
reconstruction d* Angkor Thom sur son plan actuel, et celle de la 
floraison de Fart du Bayon. Le declin ne commence vraiment qu’au 
siecle suivant. 

Le ehapitre suivant (X) est peut-Etre celni qui fait la plus large 
place a F Etude de Farchitecture : ce n’est encore qu une ebauche qui 
raEritera d’etre poussee. 

La question assez compliquee de la formation de Fecole appelee, a 
tort on a raison, ecole dTJ Dong, de son evolution et de sa repartition 
en styles successifs ou en sous-ecoles contemporaries, n’est pas com- 
pletement rEsolue par les recherehes du Dr. le May (ch. XI). Les 
images de ce type sont fort nombreuses, mais leur origine exacte est 
generalement douteuse, et leur date, faute d’ inscription, n’est pas aisee 
a fixer avec precision. II faudrait, par l’emploi de la methode Stern, 
analyser patiemment les moindres details : traits du visage, coiffure, 
flamme, costume, socle, afin d’arriver a une classification rigoureuse. 
Celle que Fauteur a etablie, basee sur l’aspect general et la quality 
esthetique des images, n’est peut-etre pas EloignEe de k vEritE, mais 
j’avoue cornprendre assez mal les noms qu’il donne aux clivers styles 
reconnus par Ini, et qui sont : 

D&i = Ayuth'ya ancien 

Dai - U Dong 

Khmer-t'&i — U D6ng, premiere epoque; 

KhmEr-t £ ai = U Dong, deuxieme epoque; 

Dai -khmer = U D6ng, troisieme epoque ; 

Dai ~ U D6ng, quatrieme epoque. 

Cette Enumeration semble correspondre, dans Fesprit de Fauteur, a 
une courbe qui partirait d’un art purement t ; ai, passerait par un art 
mixte oi\ Felement cFabord predominant serai. t progress! veroent 

El inline, et aboutirait a un art de nouveau purement biii. 
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Or, les images que le Dr. le May range dans les deux premieres 
series, attributes a un art purement t'&i (fig. 168 a 170), sent, a mes 
yeux, aussi khmeres que les images elites khttieres-t'&i (fig. 1.7 1 k 176) 
et beaueoup plus khmeres qua les images kai~khmeres (fig. 178-179). 
Efc parmi cellos qu’il appelle khmere^-Pai, et attribue a la premiere 
epoque d’U T*cmg, il y en a (fig. 171, 172) qui se distinguent a 
peine ties statues purement khmeres de Lopbtiri (cf. fig. 91). De 
sorte qua si, chronologiquement, sa classification n’est pas ties loin de 
la verite, olle est peu satisfaisante du point de vue de l’origine 
ethniquo ou de la formation artistique des artistes a qui nous devons 
ces statues. Cette question de Fecole d’U ‘Tong est a reprendre. 

(Je dernier cliapitre se termine par un paragraph© sur Fteqle 
d’Ayutlrva. 

Dans les lignes qui precedent, jai essaye de dormer an lectern* une 
idee du riche contenu de cot ouvrage, que j’ai In avee autant de 
plaisir que d’interet, et qui marque une date dans l’histoire de Fart 
siamois. Les critiques que j’ai formulees a Fegard de certaines theo- 
ries n’cnlevont rien a sa valeur documentaire. Et je comiais assez le 
Dr. le May pour savoir qu’il les accueillera avec bien veil lance. Je 
tennmerai par quelques remarques sur de menus points de detail. 

P, 9. S&khoP&i ne peut ttre traduit “bonheur des T‘ai ” qu’en ap~ 
pliquant a la forme patlee de ce compose la syntaxe siamoise, et en 
faisant un solecisme sur le mot sukha qui est du genre neutre en 
Sanskrit et en pHli (sukham) et non pas du masculin ( sulcho ). La 
forme eerite Sukl today n doit etre analyst© Sukha-udaya et ne peut 
signifier que “ lever, commencement, -origin© (udaya) du bonheur;’* 
e’est d.’ailleurs ainsi que le Paddnukrama, dictionnaire ofBciel du 
Ministere de FInstruetion Publique, traduit ce mot (ed. de 1927* p. 
776), 

P. 17. Je no suis pas d’aecord avec lauteur sur la date de certaines 
images de la collection Nai Hong Navanugraha. Ranger les statuet- 
tes figurees sous les numeros 10 et 11 parmi les images anciennes, peut- 
etre d’origine indienne, me parait impossible. Toutes deux pourraient 
ttre khmeres, et memo le numero 10 avec sa coiffure conique assez 
basse et a lisere pourra.it appartenir au premier style d’U T‘6ng, tel 
qu’il est illustre par les numeros 171 et 172. Quant au numero II, le 
visage et la coiffure ne sont pas sans une ceriaine analogic avec ceux 
de la statuette numero 6 classee parmi les images Mdn-Gupta, main 
je le erois sensiblement posterieure. Les numeros 13 et 14 qui sont 
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conserves an Musee National de Bangkok appartiennent a un type 
repandu a Java et d’origine bengali (N aland a). Jai publie il y a 10 
ans le mini era 14 dans .un article (pie 1 ’auteur ne -soluble pas connaitre 
(Note stir une statuette bouddhique (U style mdojavinais promnant 
du Siam oriental , Feestbundel uitgegeven door bet kon. Bataviaasch 
. Genootschap . . . . , p. 53). L’origme de cette statuette nest pas in- 
comma, com me le croit Fauteur: elle a ete trouvee dans le district de 
Kosiimpis&i, province de Mahasarak c &m, cercle de Ivorat. 

P. 25. 1/auteur prend nettement position dans la controverse sur 
Forigine de la representation indienne du Buddha.- II se range aux 
cotes de Coomaraswamy, qui refuse d’attribuer a cette representation 
une origin e grecque, et accuse la parti e adverse, en Fespfeee Alfred 
Foucher, d’un prejuge europeen de superiorite raciale. Je lFai pas 
Fintention de m’immiseer clans cette querelle ; mais ce que je tiens a 
dire, c’est que autant le prejuge racial est pen apparent dans les 
edits cF Alfred Foucher, autant il eelate dans ceux de Oooinaras- 
wamy dont le nationalisme indien prend merne parfois Faspect d un 
particularism© dravidien. 

P. 29, figure 25. La grande image de Bucldlia debout provient de 
S&khoP&i et non pas de P‘rft P&thSm. Cette origme septentrional© 
ajoute grandement a Finterfet de cette statue. 

P. 30, fig. 27. Il exists au V&t SM&tde Bangkok, eneastree dans 
la partie posteri cure cl e la grande statue de Buddha du vihdra, une 
dalle sculptee analogue et de raeme style, mais beaueoup plus fine, qui 
aurait merite la reproduction. Elle represents egalement le Grand 
Miracle. 

P. 31, fig. 29. J’ai des doutes serieux sur Fautbentioitfe de cette 
tfete dont le visage semble bien avoir ete habilement resculpte par un 
de ees faussaires siamois eu japonais. qui sevissent a Bangkok, et- que 
Fauteur commit aussi bien que moi. 

P. 31. , A propos de la tfete en stuc reproduite sur la figure 30, 
Fauteur dit que ces masques ne se trouvent qu’a P‘ra Patbom et nulls' 
part ailleurs. Cette affirmation est inexaete, car on en a trouve aussi 
un bon nombre a Lopffiuri, • • • 

P. 32-33, Le jugement ports sur la qualite esthetique des statuettes 
khm feres et pre-khrn feres en bronze est cFune severite exageree. Parmi 
cedes (pie j’ai publiees dans mes Bronzes khmers (Ars Asiatica, vol. V*) 
et que Fauteur a pu voir a Bangkok, il y en a qui ne le cedent en 
rien aux productions des sculpteuvs sur pierre (cf. par exemple, parmi 
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les statuettes hralmianiques : pi. VII, VIII, X (2), XIX; ofc patmi 
les bouddhiques : XX (I), XXI (2), XXXIX). 

P. 33. ..La difference dans la position dm jambes, so.it etroitement 
croisees {aajrdsmia), soit poshes Time sur Fanfare ( paryankascma ) 
denote ime difference d’origine, La premiere position eat cede des 
statues de ITnde du Nord (d ofi elle a passe au Tibet et a Java) tandis 
quo la second e est eelle des images singhalaises. 

P. 35. ^identification de Lang-ya-hsiu avec Tenasseri m est peri- 
mee, com me d’ailleurs la plupart des identifications de Groeneveldt. 

P. 36. La documentation de lantern* sur Fepigraphie de Qrlvijaya 
n’esfc pas a jour. Outre Finseription de Kota Kapur a Bangka, on 
commit deux inscriptions provenant de Palembang, et une quatrieme 
provenant du haut Batang Hari: je les ai publiees en 1930 (BEFEO,, 
XXX, p. 337) et G, Ferrand les a reprises dans le Journal Asiatique 
(oct.-dec. 1932, p. 271). Quant a Finseription dite de Vieng Sra j’ai 
indique depuis 1927 ( Bijdragen , LXXXIII, p. 462, n. I) qu’elle ne 
provenait pas de eetfce localite, mait du Vat Serna Mifo’ng de Nak'on 
Sri Tlrammarat. 

P. 37. Les sanscriti stes feront des objections a Fortliograplie Cula- 
mani-varman, au lieu de Oudamanivarman. La coupure Maravi- 
jayofctunga-varman est mal placee, le mot se d£composant ainsi : 
Mara-vijaya-uttunga-varman. Le mieux est d'ai Hours de ne pas 
eouper ces composes, quelque longs qiFils soient, 

P. 51. Les Harihara de Sambdr (fig. 47) et de Prasafc Andet (fig. 
46) peuvent difficilement etre ranges dans Fart du Fu-nan, le premier 
parce quo le site d’od il provient iFest pas anterieur au VII e siecle, 
le second parce que ses caracteristiques le placent encore plus tard, 
vers la fin de Fepoque preangkorienne. 

P. 53. L’auteur dit que “Jorsque le Tchen-la eut couquis le Fu- 
nan, il se scinda en deux parties, le Tchen-la cFEau et le Tchen-la de 
Terre, et que ce ne fut qu’au VIII 6 siecle que la parti e septentrional© 
(Tchen-la de Terre) etendit son autorite sur tout le Cambodge.” Cette 
assertion extraite de Farticle de M. Pannentier dans Eastern Art , 
vol. Ill, 1931, est inexaete: la secession se produisit au VIII 6 siecle, 
et Funite fut retablie au debut du IX e par Jayavavman II venu.de 
Fetranger. 

P. 56. Si Fauteur vent bien prendre la peine de relire les texbes 
ehinois relatifs au Ch’ih-t’u, il verra quit est absolument impossible 
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de coucilier leurs donnees geographiques avec une localisation de ce 
pays sin* le Nftin S&k. Ce royaume de la terre rouge est a ch etcher 
sur le cote Est de la peninsule malaise. Dans un recent article, J. L. 
Moens doime d’assex bonnes raisons pour le placer vers Patching 
( Qrlvijaya , Ytivaen Ratafia, Tijdsehrift Bat. Gen., 1937, p. 343-344). 
343-344). 

Ibid. II faut ehercher Vyadhapura plutot a Ba Phnom qu a Ang- 
kor B’orei : c’est du meins ce quo j’ai essaye de montrer dans une 
etude qui semble avoir echappe a hauteur (BEFEO., XXVIII, p. 127). 

P. 57. Dans cette mftuie etude (BEFEO., XXVIII, p. 131, 139) 
j’ai repris la question de Eudravarman, lequel se trouve cite dans une 
des inscriptions du Fu-nan, que j’ai publiees en 1931 (BEFEO., 
XXXI, p. 8 ). 

P. 61. Je ne suis pas du tout convaincu que les bas-reliefs du 
Th’at P‘an6m soient “early, klmier”, mais je reconnais volontiers qu’ils 
posent un interessant probleme qui meriterait d’etre etudie. 

P. 69. L’aufceur a adopte la datation des dkarmaqdld proposee 
par L, Finot, sans s’apercevoir que la chronologie sur la quelle eelui-ci 
tablait en 1925 a ete modifiee de fond en comble par la these de Ph. 
Stem ( Le Bayon d’ Angkor et U evolution de Vart khmer) et par mon 
etude sur la date du Bayon (BEFEO., XXVIII, p. 81). Oes dlumna- 
qaki sunt presque cevtainement Pceuvre de Jayavarman VII et datent 
par consequent de la tin du XII e sieele. Si la route Angkor-Pimai 
est contemporaine de ces edifices, elle ne remonte pas plus haut. 

P. 70. Ici encore 1’auteur fait fond sur Particle de M. Parmentier 
dans Eastern Art dont la chronologie est malheureusement tres 
defectueuse. 

P. 71. II n’y a, a mon avis, aucune raison de douter que la scene 
figuree sur la figure 68 represente la naissance du Buddha. Le 
“ bralimane a longue barbe tenant un objet indistinct” est Brahma 
tenant une conque au moyen de la quelle il se dispose a verser de l’eau 
lustrale sur le nouveau-ne. L’absence de ce dernier peut s’expliquer 
sans difficult© si l’on admet que la scbne represente Pinstant precis ou 
Penfant va naitre, et ou les dieux s’appr&tent a le recevoir. 

P. 73 et 79. Les sanctuaires composes de trois tours sur le memo 
axe ne sont pas tons necessairement des sanctuaires brahmaniques 
consacres a la Trimurti. II existe une triad e bouddhique Buddha, 
Prajnaparamita, AvalokiteQvara, frequemment representee en pierre 
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t. snf les tablettes votivos, a qm pareils sanctuaires peuvent avoir ete 
eclies. 

i>. 137, note I. Le Mn’o’ng San <pie l antern- n’a pas pu retrouver 
nr la carte se tronve snr le Menam Noi an bud de G'ainat. 
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